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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study was to describe the 
development process involved in the Mentor Project, 
an in-service program. 

The researcher was a member of the development 
committee and participant observation was the 
methodology used. 

Analysis of data was loosely based on Decker 
Walker's "naturalistic model," which postulates 
three stages to the development process. These 
are platform, deliberation, and design. 

The platform of the Mentor Project was drawn 
from the Proposal submitted by the developers to 
an ad hoc advisory committee. Implicit within the 
Proposal was a view of teachers, children, evaluation, 
in-service, resources, and social studies. These, 
along with explicit statements concerning the shape 
of the intended program, the results of surveys of 
teacher needs, the recent research on in-service, and 
certain practical restraints listed in the Proposal, 
were used to paint a picture of the Mentor Program, as 
the developers envisioned it. 

Walker's four deliberative episodes, called issue, 
explication, brainstorm, and report, were identified in 
the transcripts obtained from tapes of the Mentor 


development committee meetings. Four other episodes 
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were identified as well. These episodes were concerned 
more with preparation for deliberation, than with 
deliberation itself. They were called organization, 
presentation, update, and invention. 

Another aspect of deliberation emerged. This 
aspect was categorized according to Berger's (1969) 
plausibility structures--legitimations, appeals to 
significant others, and nihilism. These plausibility 
structures were used in two ways by the developers. 
Legitimations and appeals to significant others were 
used to justify their decisions. Nihilism was used as 
a way to release tension and as a means of increasing 
group cohesiveness. 

The design was analyzed in two steps. The first 
step involved a categorization of the major decisions 
according to whether they were implicit or explicit and 
a delineation of the circumstances or principles which 
were used to justify each decision. Circumstances were 
used far more than principles as a justification for 
decisions. 

The second step involved an analysis of the design, 
using the same categories applied to the platform. It 
was found that much of what had been envisioned by the 
developers was lost during the development process. 

Implications in two areas were drawn from the 
findings of this study. Implications for practice were 
outlined in the hope that others involved in the development 


of educational programs might benefit from the experience 
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of one such committee. Implications for research were 
drawn aS an encouragement to other researchers to add 
to the available data concerning development processes, 
in order that we may eventually make informed decisions 
as to how we might best engage in program development 


tasks. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


INTRODUCTION 


Purpose of the Study 

This study was an attempt to represent the 
decision-making processes involved in the development 
of an educational program. 

The study arose from the need for description 
of the ways in which educational programs are actually 
developed to provide a balance to the texts which 
purport to tell us how they should be developed. It 
was an attempt to link the practical with the 
theoretical. 

The educational program upon which this study 
focussed is called the Mentor Project. It is an 
in-service program for teachers of grades one to twelve, 
designed to assist in the implementation of the 1981 
Alberta Social Studies Curriculum, through the promotion 
of teacher competence in a number of specific teaching 
strategies. 

Signi cancero: enesocudy 

The significance of this study arises from its 

stated purpose of adding to the limited information 


available in the area of the decision-making processes 
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of committees engaged in the task of developing educational 
programs. 
the recovery and report of deliberations and 
of tactical judgments constitute a labor of 
great importance .... When such reports 
concern education, which'is to say, when 
they concern the decisions and actions by 
which we determine preparations for the living 
of human lives, such a work is of special 
impor tance..(Schwab, 1975, p. viii) 
Statement of the Problem 
The following questions define the problem of 
this study. The major question was: 
How iS an in-service program developed? 


Within this question are the following subquestions: 


a. Upon what basis did the development committee 
begin its work? 


pis What were the components of the curriculum 
building process? 


Cis How were decisions made during the 
development process? 


on Were the products created by the development 
committee congruent with the basis from which 
they began their work? 
Need for the Study 
William~Blake.once;said, \"“Tosegenenaluze as to be 
an idiot. To particularize is the alone distinction of 
Meritt. (1808, pp.) XCll=xC iii): 
Most would not carry things to this extreme, but 


educational researchers recognize the important 


contribution which knowledge of the particular has to 
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make to the educational scene (Stake, 1978; 
Spradley)CE979 Kr 

Spindler and Spindler (1973), in their Foreward to 
Wolcott’s ethnography of an elementary school principal, 
have this to say concerning the importance of that 
piece of work as a case study. 


Tt is not intended to be a study of a wholly 
typical elementary school because there is no 
such thing. I is a study centering on a “school 
Mimasnotsatyeicalmsuburban district ian a nor 
atypical city.of the Pacific! Northwest. The 
reader who understands what Ed Bell, the 
principal in” this school, does from hour ‘to 
hour and day to day as he moves about the 
school and in the community will understand how 
the principal acts in thousands of elementary 
schools in the United States. But there are 
yet other thousands of such schools to which 
this case study will be necessarily tangential. 
This is as it must always be with case studies. 
Nevertheless, it is only through a case study 
in depth of this kind that the dynamics of the 
system and the interactions of people within it 
can be seen in their functional totality. 

(ap und Ler fk Spindler, ~1 973. p.- vit) 


The case study, by its concern with analysis of the 
“udtosynernatic,”, (Stake,.1978, p../) develops intensive 
knowledge of the particular, which can then be recognized 
in new and different contexts. This involves the 
development of what Stake calls "naturalistic 


generalizations.” 


Naturalistic generalizations develop within a 
person as a product of experience. They derive 
from the tacit knowledge of how things are, why 
they are, how people feel about them, and how 
theseswthings: are-likelysto. be. later jor .in other 
places with which this person is familiar. They 
seldom take the form of predictions but lead 
regularly to expectation. They guide action, in 
fact they are inseparable from action. (1978, p. 6) 
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Need for Naturalistic Studies of Program Development 


Process knowledge is as important as product 
knowledge, although the two are separate classes 
of information. People were able to tinker up 
flying machines, but knowledge of why they flew 
was necessary for the emergence of the science of 
aerodynamics and the development of the great 
flying machines of today. (Cooley & Lohnes, 
OO st). tls) Le) 


There has been increased attention of late to the 
need for process knowledge in the area of decision- 
making. 

Unless we understand what people are included 

in the process to provide information, what 

people give advice, what people are involved 

in discussions of a given decision, and the 

sequence of the interactions and activities 

leading up to the decision, our literature 

in the field of decision making will continue 

to be a mixture of fact and folklore. (Whyte, 

9G 9 os Dis LOZ) 

The curriculum literature, during the past fifteen 
years, has contained numerous calls for more descriptive 
studies of the way in which educational programs are 
developed--the interactions involved, the conflicts 
encountered, the influences on, the constraints, and the 
sources of information used, in the decision-making 
process. 

Abramson (1966) referred to "the continuing paucity 
of studies which can serve as models for curriculum 
Besearch” (p. 388). 

Maguire noted that 

a great service can be done for the technologies 

of curriculum development and evaluation by those 


individuals who are intimately involved at the 
policy making level of curriculum development Abs 
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they would take the time to write down descriptions 

of their activities, the kinds of decisions that 

they make, the kinds of information upon which 

they base their decisions, the kinds of conflicts 

that arise within the initiator group and how 

these conflicts are resolved, etc. (1.969"0 pai 9) 

Eisner, in 1971, referred to the ways in which 
curricula are developed and implemented as "an unstudied 
problem" (p. 6). He pointed out that with the exception 
Se four studies? "no attempt has been made... to 
systematically study the way in which curricula are 
actually made by curriculum development groups" (p. 6). 
Yet he saw this task as "one of the primary boulders from 
which the building blocks of the field of curriculum can 
Meme ur 6.(D, : 6) 

In the decade following Eisner's comment, others 
have echoed his thoughts. 

Schwab, in a Foreward to Reid and Walker's Case 
Studies in Curriculum Change, called for studies on the 
deliberations involved in curriculum development projects. 
He lamented the neglect of the areas of deliberation and 
tactic in such projects. The problem as he saw it, 
stemmed from the 

virtual absence of record and the impossibility of 

a verifying repetition. In theoretical works, 

whether esthetic, ethical or scientific, the 

argument is presented for all to read. The 
experiment can be repeated. But deliberative 

and tactical work take place by word of mouth 

behind closed doors (even behind the closed door 


of a single mind) and they deal with the unique 
Senta (1975, p.eVii1) 


seisner was referring to McClure (1965); Walker (1969); 
Hurd (1961); and Wooten (1965). 
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Silverblank has pointed out that "the study of 
the communication process as it occurs in curriculum 
projects would yield useful knowledge about the processes 
by which people influence each other--decision-making 
and non-decision-making--which, in essence is the heart 
Grethe matter inany ‘curriculum project” «(1979 ip. 417). 

Reid has said that "until recently, astonishingly 
little effort has been directed towards discovering how 
curriculum problems are tackled" (1978, p. 32). He has 
called for "more studies . . . that take actual working 
groups and look at them in terms of unique features of 
Paecrcurriculum ttaskstthey: have to carry: out™ (19799 p.. 207). 

Walker (1973) has pointed out that between 1971 and 
article reviewing research in curriculum. He has suggested 
a number of reasons for the lack of research in this area. 

"We have believed that we must study only overt 
behaviour" (p. 64). According to Walker, we have avoided 
introspective accounts, believing that nothing but behaviour 
is observable. This belief has been based on a misconception 
that observations can be made which are not influenced by 
expectations and preconceptions. 

"we have believed that research must be entirely a 
Matter of verification and proof" (p. 65). He explained 
that, in order to test something, there must first be 
something to test. This 'something' can only be obtained 


from a "Substructure of ideas and concepts" (p. 66) which 


the field of.curriculum lacks. ,In order to develop this 
substructure we need to conduct research in a context of 
discovery and verification rather than prematurely jumping 
to a context of verification and proof. 

"We have believed that human judgments are unreliable, 
and therefore not fit objects for empirical research" (p. 66). 

When studying curriculum development, we observe people 
making judgments about the value of certain topics or 
activities or objectives. By studying these judgments as 
valuable data, we throw additional light on the development 
process. Walker says, 

To think that we can study curriculum planning 

without reference to such judgments is like 

believing that it is possible to study piano 

playing without reference to any "arbitrary" 

human standards of performance. What it means 

con playear plano) well isin large part a’ matter 

of human preference. To think of these . 

preferences as inadequate, judgmental indicators 

of some more objective criterion is a mistake. 

(p. 66) 

"We have believed that empirical research (at its best) 
means searching for isolated causes or cause-effect 
relations" (p. 67). Curriculum research is not necessarily 
amenable to isolation of particular cause-effect relationships. 
One isolated event does not cause another isolated event. 
Rather, they are both part of a complex number of inter- 
related events. It is more appropriate to speak of 


"Consequences, determinants, and influences rather than 


effects and results" (p. 68). 
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"We have believed that we must control our phenomena 
Mieorder tO study them scientifically" (p. 68). Walker 
makes the point here that a prerequisite to studying 
phenomena under controlled conditions is knowledge about 
the terms on which the phenomenon will admit of being 
studied. Since we do not yet possess this background 
knowledge in relation to curricular phenomena, we need 
to use relatively uncontrolled approaches to studying 
them. 

"We have believed that we must study one small thing 
at a time" (p. 69). If educational policies and practices 
are to be based on research rather than intuitition, we 
need to develop a tradition of integrative research which 
will not stand in isolation, but rather, will complement 
the work done in other disciplines. 

There have been numerous calls for descriptive 
studies of the decision-making processes of development 
committees. This study will look closely at the processes © 
involved in the development of an educational program by 
One such committee. 

Theoretical Framework 

As an alternative to the prescriptive Tylerian model 
of curriculum development, Walker has outlined a 
"naturalistic model" (1971), based on participant 
observation of the Kettering Project and written reports 
or tapes of several other projects, including the 
School Mathematics Study Group, discussed previously. 


He has proposed this model as a possible conceptual 
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framework for describing other curriculum development 
Progects, (1969:.1970;:.1971:.1971: 1975). 

This "naturalistic" model grew out of his 
observations of how curriculum development actually 
occurs. It is a descriptive rather than a prescriptive 
model. The primary difference between this model and 
the classical one is in the roles assigned to objectives 
and evaluation. 

This model is basically a temporal one: it 

postulates a beginning (the platform), an 

end (the design), and a process (deliberation) 

by means of which the beginning progresses to 

thie, end; a-in icontrast,, the classical.model 

is a means-end model: it postulates a desired 

end (the objective), a means for attaining this 

end (the learning experience), and a process 

(evaluation) for determining whether the means 

does indeed bring about the end. (1971 pp. oOH lo) 

The platform is the set of relevant beliefs and values 
which the developers hold and which influence the process 
of building the program. 

A curriculum developer uses his platform to 

Gens tiauctt iaircurniecu bumsin muchéthe’ same way an 

anthropologist uses his beliefs and assumptions 

about human anatomy, past and present, to 

construct a skull from a few pieces of bone. 

Neither can work without a platform, for his 

platform tells him what to look for and what to 

expectasithissfinaleproduct..« (1970 ,<p.. 3) 

Deliberation is the second phase of the development 
process. It is the process of considering alternatives and 
coming to decisions. 

"The animating principle in curriculum deliberation 


is the desire for defensibility, for justifiability of 


decisions" (1971, pp. 54-55). Frequently, decisions can be 
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justified on the basis of the project's platform, the 
assumptions which are already accepted. 

However, there are times when appeal to the 
platform is inadequate because all the alternatives 
under consideration are consistent with the platform, 
because none are, or because there is not enough 
information at hand to determine whether or not they 
are consistent with the platform. The developers will 
then seek out data, any information which can provide 
empirical confirmation of the platform. 

The design "like an automobile's design, is the set 
of abstract relationships embodied in the designed 
object" (1971, p. 53). Walker suggests that the design 
be presented schematically, by means of the series of 
decisions that produced it. 

A curriculum's design would then be represented 

by the choices that enter into its creation. 

Just aS an experienced architect could construct 

a model of a building from a complete record o£ 

the decisions made by the building's designer as 

well as from a set of blueprints, so a curriculum 

developer could substantially reconstruct a 

project's curriculum plan and materials. from a 

record of the choices they made. (1971, p. 53) 

The "naturalistic model" would seem to provide a 
viable schema for analysis of the Mentor project for 
these reasons: 
ils The Mentor project involved the development, by a 
committee, of an educational program, a YourracuLum . (LOL 


teachers as students, in the sense in which Walker speaks 


of a "curriculum" for children as students. 
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ve It 1s a process model, which accommodates changes 
that occur over time. 

However, there were certain social aspects of the 
dynamics of the development process in Mentor which 
did not seem to be contained within this model. For 
this reason, an additional means of analysis has been 
added to the deliberation section of the schema. 

Berger's "plausibility structures" have been applied 
to these aspects of the verbal discourse. Berger (1969) 
points out that "one of the fundamental propositions of 
the sociology of knowledge is that the plausibility, in the 
sense of what people actually find credible, of views 
of reality depends upon the social support these receive" 
(pp. 42-43). 

Werner (1977) has outlined these plausibility 
structures in detail. Three of these were applied to the 
Mentor discourse. Legitimizations (called "legitimations" 
by Berger) are "explanations, justifications, and theories 
in support of the conceptions in question" (Berger, 

1969, p. 43). Nihilism involves methods whereby 
"alternative reality interpretations are given a negative 
Beamis™ (Werner, .1977, p. 115). ‘Appeals to significant 
others refers to the use of experts "to lend support and 
authority to the position taken by program developers" 


(Werner, 1977, p. 106). 
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These plausibility structures accounted for aspects 
of the discourse which were not strictly deliberation and 
yet were a definite part of the processes involved in the 
development of Mentor. 

Methodology 

Given the types of data necessary to a study of the 
decision-making processes of a development committee, and 
the researcher's position as a member of such a committee, 
participant observation was considered to be the most 
appropriate choice of methodology. 

According to Henderson (1978), the term "participant 
observation" was first coined by Lindeman (1924). In 
the sense in which Lindeman used the term, "participant 
observers" were people who reported on a group to which 
they already belonged. McCall and Simmons (1969) point 
out that the term is still sometimes reserved "for the 
techniques in which the scientist virtually performs the 
role of a genuine member and counts as very critical data 
his resulting subjective experiences, which provide leads 
to be pursued by interviewing his fellow participants" 
ee). 

However, a participant observer is commonly considered 
to be a person who joins a group in order to observe it 
and who does not necessarily perform the role of a 


genuine member (Henderson, 1978; McCall & Simmons, 1969). 
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"Participant observation” is employed in this study 
in the original sense of the word. The researcher was 
already a group member when the study began and continued 
to perform all of the functions of a group member while 
the study was being carried out. 

Participant observation is an approach uniquely 
suitable to the study of process, of change over time. 
Recording,to, Smith) (1975), a 

key advantage of field research is... its 

ability to shed light on processes or dynamics 

of social situations. That is, field research 

data can be gathered over long periods of time 

for many variables. Other methods rarely approach 

this adaptability to the study of social dynamics. 

For instance, structured observations may be 

gathered over long time periods but usually for 

only one or a few variables. Surveys, on the 

other hand, can be used to collect data ona 

large number of variables but are generally 

impractical for reuse on the same populations more 

than a few times. (p. 230) 

As Shipman said, in describing his study of a 
curriculum project, "it was not a single photograph, but 
a jigsaw built up over time. Each piece could be fitted 
Meco the total picture” (1974, p. 181). 

A second advantage of participant observation is that 
it affords the opportunity for first-hand observation of 
people in their natural settings. The researcher has 
the opportunity to observe people as they really are, 
and not as they represent themselves on a questionnaire, 


in an interview, or during a laboratory situation. 


Whyte discusses this point. 
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If you are going to be interviewed for the 

newspaper, you put on your good suit and your 

best tie, make sure that the kitchen dishes are 

Cleaned up, and in general take all the steps 

you associate with making a public appearance. 

You appear before the public in the role that 

you would like to play before the public. 

You cannot do this with a social researcher 

who comes in and lives with you. (1955, p. 349) 

A third advantage is that various data gathering 
methods can be used as they are deemed to be appropriate. 
As Williamson et al. point out 

unobtrusive measurement, life history studies, 

documentary and historical analysis, statistical 

enumeration, indepth interviewing, imaginative 
role-taking, and personal introspection are all 
important complements of direct observation in the 

field worker's repertoire (1977, p. 200). 

Participant observation, then, is particularly 
appropriate to a study of the development of an educational 
program because of the unique opportunity which it affords 
to observe the dynamics of group processes over time 
and in situ, and the adaptability of its methods to the 
changing requirements of the research. 

Definitions 

In this study the terms "curriculum" and "program" 
are used interchangeably. They are defined as a plan for 
the education of learners. 

Curriculum development refers to procedures for 
Semscructing a curriculum. 


A development committee is a group working together 
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In-service is any activity that "contributes to a 
sharing of ideas among teachers, an improvement in the 
professional or personal knowledge and skills of a 
teacher, or the installation of an innovation ina 
eenoole S=program: (Young, 1979, p.. 1). 

Limitations 
i There was no attempt to represent the perspectives 
of the various stakeholders in the project. 

Being a member of the Mentor development committee 
has proved to be a most valuable learning experience for 
this writer. One of the most important learnings was 
that people do, indeed, bring varying perspectives to a 
project. This is certainly described in the literature. 
However, it was only through the experience of being a 
developer of Mentor that this truth became apparent to 
the writer. 

This thesis has been written from one perspective, 
that of a developer. No attempt has been made to look 
through the spectacles of other participants in the 
process. A most fascinating thesis could have been written 
by someone who had acted as an observer and interviewer of 
all the parties involved, in the spirit of Shipman (1974) 


who observed and interviewed members of the project team, 


some who make this point are Shaw, K. E. Negotiating 
curriculum change in a college of education. In W. A. Reid 
& D. F. Walker (Eds.), Case studies in curriculum change: 
Great Britain and the United States. . London: Routledge 6 
Regan Paul, 1975; Shipman, M. D. Inside a curriculum; project: 
A case study in the process of curriculum change. London: 
Methuen & Co., 1974; and Wooten, W. SMSG: The making of a 
curriculum. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1965. 
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teachers, local authority advisers, and the Schools 
Council, in his sociological study of the establishment 
and implementation of a curriculum project. 

At the time the proposal for this research was 
written (March, 1980), this writer was not even aware 
(in an internalized sense) that there were radically 
different perspectives on the project. Later, when this 
came to light some consideration was given to changing 
direction and exploring this area. This idea was 
rejected for two reasons. 

First, it was decided that it would be too difficult 
to put down the "conceptual baggage" which had been picked 
up, and would continue to be picked up, from the 
experience of being a developer (unless, of course, the 
role of developer was dropped). 

Second, this change of focus would have meant 
ignoring a singular opportunity to explore the development 
process from the perspective of an "insider," as a member 
of a development team. It was decided that this was too 
unique an opportunity to miss. 

Other participants in the process, i.e., individuals 
» f£rom.Alberta.Education, + ACCESS,).the, ad hoc-advisory 
committee, and pilot teachers may wish to take issue with 
statements made here. This writer can only emphasize 
and reiterate that this is the way it was to a developer. 
2. This is not an evaluation of the effectiveness of the 


Mentor Project as a vehicle for in-servicing teachers in 
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social studies. That is material for another thesis. 
Organization of the Thesis 

The first chapter of this thesis has had several 
intents. The problem has been stated. The need for the 
study and, hence, its significance, were demonstrated by 
means of a discussion of the dearth of information 
available concerning the decision-making processes of 
committees engaged in the task of developing educational 
programs. The numerous calls in the literature for 
research work of this kind have been pointed out. Finally, 
the theoretical framework was briefly described and 
a rationale for the use of participant observation as a 
means Of carrying out this type of study was provided. 

Chapter II involves an examination of pertinent 
literature and research in four areas: program development, 
in-service education, implementation practices for social 
studies curricula in Alberta during the period from 1971 to 
1981, and opportunistic research. The research on program 
development is an attempt to review studies carried out 
to date and to show what we now know about the development 
of educational programs. The research on in-service 
education has been examined with the purpose of providing 
a context for the Mentor program within the state-of-the-art 
findings regarding what seems to make an effective 
in-service program. The review of implementation practices 


for social studies curricula in the province of Alberta 
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from 1971-1981 has been included to provide a broader 


picture of where Mentor fits within the context of social 
studies education in Alberta at the present time. The 
review of opportunistic research provides a rationale 

for the use of such an approach in this study. 

Chapter III describes the methodology used in this 
study, against a background of other participant observation 
research. 

Chapter IV involves a description and analysis of 
the development process involved in the Mentor Program, 
through application of a modified form of Decker Walker's 
naturalistic model of curriculum development to the Mentor 
data. 

In the final chapter, the study is summarized, 
conclusions are reached, and implications for practice 


and for future research are drawn. 
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CHAPTER IT 


REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE AND RESEARCH 


Introduction 

This review is divided into four sections. 

The first section is a review of current research 
related to program development. The intent of the 
review is to place this study against a background 
of previous research in this area. Two major 
conclusions regarding program development are drawn 
from the studies reviewed. 

The second section is concerned with a review 
of current research findings related to effective 
in-service practice. There has been a great deal of 
esearch in this area since the mid 1970's. The Mentor 
developers, as members of a university education 
faculty, would be expected to be cognizant of this 
Fesearch. It is also stated in their Proposal that 
"the implications of recent research on in-service 
efforts" (p. 2) were taken into consideration in 
determining the shape of the proposed program. 
Therefore the major research findings will be 
considered to be part of the Mentor platform. 


The third section is a review of implementation 
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Practices in relation to social studies curricula 
in Alberta during the period from 1971 to 1981. 
Specifically, the discussion concerns itself with 
implementation practices connected with the 1971, 
1978, and 1981 social studies curricula and events 
surrounding these implementation practices. The 
Mentor Program, when first conceived, was intended to 
serve as an implementation tool for the 1978 interim 
social studies curriculum. However, since this 
curriculum was not in place as long as was expected, 
it will become a means of assisting in the implementation 
eeetcne 198] social studies curriculum instead. This 
review, then, serves to place Mentor in the context 
of implementation practices for Alberta social studies 
Suoracula in-the 1970’s and early 1980's. 

Section four reviews opportunistic research 
studies and discusses some of their advantages. It 
is intended to provide a rationale for the use of 
such an approach in this study. 

Vickers (1965) looked at decision-making 
at the national level and defined five, not 
necessarily sequential stages. These were appreciation 


- how the problem is to be defined; reality 
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judgment - what the relevant facts are; value 
judgment - what solutions would be acceptable, 
generation of alternatives - what might be done; 
and proposals - what should be done. 

Appreciation involves a clear conception of 
the problem. According to Vickers, if we too 
readily assume that we know what the problem is, we 
may attempt to find answers for the wrong problem, 
wasting time and resources. The problem emerges 
over time. It can only do. so through the 
participation of a variety of people having a range 
of expertise and viewpoints. 

Reality judgments involve a decision concerning 
which, of all the available information, is 
pertinent. It is complicated by the fact that some 
information may be in dispute. 

Value judgments are concerned with the benefits or 
disadvantages of possible actions. Based on these 
value judgments, alternative plans of action are 
generated, from which one plan is chosen. 

Schwab (1973) applied practical reasoning to the 
process of deliberation in small groups. He, like Vickers, 


argues that groups, not individuals, must undertake 
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curriculum decision-making because of the types of 
expertise and experience that are essential components 
of the process. The five sources of expertise which 

he suggests are: discipline(s), learners, milieus, 
teachers, and curriculum making. The group should 
consist of ten or twelve people, according to Schwab, 

so that the sources of expertise can all be well rep- 
resented without creating a group so big that it becomes 
too formal. 

Wooten (1965) was one of the first to provide a. 
case-history of a curriculum development project. He 
described the activities and modus operandi of SMSG 
(School Mathematics Study Group) over a four-year 
period in which it developed mathematics textbooks for 
use in Grades 7-12. 

SMSG was one of the many curriculum projects which 
emerged during the heyday of federal funding for curriculum 
development in the U.S., extending from the mid-fifties 
to the late sixties (Post-Sputnik era). 

Wooten gives an account of the creation of the SMSG, 
its overall organization, and the physical setting where 
its work was carried out. He describes the procedures 
employed by the writing teams, the accomplishments of each 
team by the end of each summer writing session, and the 
behind-the-scenes organizational practices; ive. pp icing.o © 
typists, setting up accommodation, trying to meet unexpectedly 


high demands for sample texts, etc. 
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What Wooten does not provide is an analysis of 
interactions between individuals, decisions that were 
made, etc. 

However, it is evident that the SMSG writing groups 
were not always in complete agreement on how to carry out 
their objectives, or on the objectives themselves. Agreement 
had to be reached through discussion and negotiation. 

Although a considerable overlap of these 

viewpoints exists among the members of 

such a group, there are many areas of 

disagreement .. . . these areas had to 

be clearly delineated before any serious 

attempt at writing could begin. (Wooten, 
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Wooten does not make clear what, if any, connection 
he himself, had to the project. However, he apparently 
was not present during the curriculum development process. 
Hence, observation is not mentioned as a means of gathering 
data. Data was obtained by means of document analysis and 
interviewing, or obtaining written descriptions, from 
key informants, namely, individuals in charge of subgroups. 

Not having transcripts of tapes of meetings of 
writing teams, he could not provide reports concerning 
deliberations and tactical judgments "to provide us with 
ground for testing our views of what constitutes better 
and povde in these critically important arts" (Schwab, 1975, 
Pp. viii). Instead he has provided a narrative, surface 


level account of the development process. He describes his 


purpose as follows: 
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This book is addressed to any person, mathematically 
trained or otherwise, with a curiosity about how a 
group such as SMSG undertakes to influence the 
curriculum of the schools of the United States. 

CEIG Ts, DLL) 

Wooten, on viewed his case-study of a particular 
curriculum project as a means of helping the reader to 
draw inferences about other projects. This particular 
project was representative of many others. Characteristics 
common to such federally funded projects were collaboration 
of teachers and subject-matter specialists; the major 
goal of modification of the existing school curriculum 
in the subject area of concern; and the production of 
textbooks or other materials for classroom use. 

More recently, some studies have been done which 
have attempted to meet Schwab's (1975) call for research 
into deliberation and tactic in curriculum development 
projects. 

Retrospective analysis, defined as "an analysis of 
some portion of a curriculum development project by a 
member of the project after the project has ended" (Wise 
and Peshkin, 1977, p. Sore is one approach to looking at 
curriculum deliberations. Wise, Singer, Altschuld, and 
Berk presented papers at a symposium of the 1977 annual 
meeting of the American Educational Research Association 
mn support Of this approach. 

Wise and Berk presented discussion papers on the use 


of this approach; while Singer and Altschuld's presentations 


actually used the technique to describe a curriculum 


3For reports of similar projects, see Ridgeway (1969) 
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development project in which they were involved as director 
and assistant director. Singer, in "A Retrospective 
Analysis of the Development of Program Criteria," describes 
the major phases of deliberation, issues that arose during 
the deliberations, and the tactics used during the course 
of developing a set of product criteria to serve as guide- 


lines for materials development. Altschuld, in "A Retro- 


Spective Analysis of the Development of a Project Monitoring 


System," describes the deliberations involved in the design 
of a procedure for quality-control of the materials 
developed. He also deals with the issues that arose and 
the effects of the quality-control procedures on subsequent 
project deliberation. 

Shaw (1975) described the process of curriculum 
development, at the policy-making level, in an English 
college of teacher education. He used interviewing and 
attendance at meetings over a three year period to observe 
how decisions were made with regard to a major curriculum 
innovation (the change from a secondary school to a primary 
school teacher education orientation). 

Shaw emphasized that negotiation is the basis of 
curriculum decision-making. Hence, managerial tasks 
should focus on facilitating and guiding the negotiation 
process, in order that it can become more effective. 

Individuals and interests groups did not readily 


commit themselves to major policy statements. This is 
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because objectives and preferences were never immediately 
known. They emerged over time, as information was 

received and processed. Often, this information was obtained 
by means of digressive and not obviously decision-oriented 
discussion. 

This mode of decision-making is due, not to a lack of 
sophistication or knowledge on the part of participants, but 
to the inherent nature of the curriculum decision-making 
Situation. Within the group is a system of human relationships 
which must, in the process of decision-making on desired 
ends and available means, make adjustments both within 
itself and with the wider social and political environment. 
At the same time, consensus must be preserved and the 
decision-making machinery maintained. 

Ledgerwood (1975) conceptualized, on the basis of the 
theoretical literature and an empirical case study of a 
curriculum committee, three ideal styles of curriculum 
decision-making - hierarchical, mutualistic, and autonomous. 

In so doing, he drew attention to the fact that 
curriculum decision-making can be viewed from alternative 
perspectives. His purpose was also to provide decision- 
makers with the tools to consider the choices available to 
them before beginning a project and to analyze their 
decision-making during and following the project. 

Walker (19692 1970. 19712190715 1971s 1975) ohas ontl ined 4 
"naturalistic model" based on the written reports of 


projects such as the School Mathematics Study Group, 
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participant observation of an art education project at 
Stanford, and tape recordings of this project and two 
science curriculum projects. 

Walker has made several major contributions to our 
knowledge concerning curriculum development. 

His naturalistic model provides a schematic method 
of organizing a record of the life of a curriculum 
development project. He has postulated three stages. 

These are Platform, Deliberation, and Design. 

Secondly, he has shown that meaningful patterns can 
be determined from complex and apparently chaotic discourse. 
He was one of: the first to devise a system for analyzing the 
deliberations of curriculum development committees. He: used 
independent judges to break the transcripts into what he 
called "deliberative episodes," which were macroscopic 
units of analysis. A microscopic level of analysis was 
then used to break several of the episodes down into smaller 
units. 

Thirdly, he has shown that curriculum development 
projects do not necessarily begin with a statement of 
objectives. Rather, the objectives emerge from deliberation. 
As a result of his. work he has stated that "I think it 
most important to try to explode the widely believed myth 
that all curriculum development should begin with objectives 
and work in a formal and systematic way toward the creation 


and evaluation of plans and materials" (1975, p. 133). 
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In his book, Inside a Curriculum Project (1974), and 
an various articles, M.D. Shipman has provided a 
fascinating account of the findings of his research into 
the Schools Council Integrated Studies Project, organized 
from the University of Keele between 1968 and 1971. Shipman 
investigated both the development of the project and its 
implementation in trial schools. He viewed his work as 
an attempt to "link the anecdotal accounts of those who 
have to solve practical problems of innovation with the 
Beecualatvons of curriculum theorists” (1972, p. 145). He, 
too, failed to find evidence of setting out of clear 
objectives at the outset of the project, but rather, "the 
progressive emergence of a definition" (p. 147). 

Curriculum development does not proceed through 

a clear cycle from a statement of objectives 

to an evaluation of the learning strategies 

used. It consists of interaction, accommodation 

and compromise. Horse trading and horse sense 

are the concrete curriculum scene, not the 

clinical alignment of means with ends that is the 

official,versions (1972, pe 147)4 

Another major conclusion of Shipman's study was that 
there are contrasting definitions of a curriculum project, 
each of which is a reflection of a legitimate position. 
This position emerged from the context in which each party 
worked. For instance, teachers defined the project 
differently than did the project team. The team saw the 


project as a "co-operative exercise in exploring the 


problems and possibilities of integration in the Humanities. 


4 
For an official version of this project, see Caston (1971). 
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Piowas to be lwanvinvitation.to schools to join in. an 
experiment, ‘not to try out a néw syllabus" (p; 148) . 

However, the teachers! perspective was "of a 
project to be used to develop tailor-made courses for 
their school rather than of a trial of new content and 
methods for possible diffusion elsewhere" (p. 148). 
Similarly, other parties defined the project according 
to the context in which they worked. 

Shipman concludes that "the curriculum scene is 
a busy market place where bargains are struck between 
parties who interpret the contract through their particular 
eareumstances”, (1972, p. 152). 

Little work has been done as far as examining the 
decision-making processes involved when classroom teachers 
develop curricula. However, the limited findings available 
demonstrate that teachers, too, begin in ways other than 
by stating objectives. Eisner (1967) shows that teachers 
often identify, at the outset, defensible activities and 
go on to determine the possible consequences for the 
students of engaging in those activities. 

Taylor (1970) has shown that teachers' perceptions of 
the process of planning are dominated by the exigencies of 
the teaching situation, such as the need to have materials 
and resources and subject matter, to take into account 
students’ attitudes and interests, one’s general aims as a 
teacher, and to have a justification for then, and to have 


a range of criteria for judging the effectiveness of the 
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various interrelated activities in which one engages. 
Conclusion 

Descriptive studies of the processes involved in 
program development fit within a rationale of attempting 
to solve practical dilemmas confronting educational 
practitioners. Two major themes have emerged from the 
few studies that have been carried out thus far. 

The first finding is that deliberations do not 
proceed in an orderly progression from formulation of 
objectives to achieving of ends, as stipulated by such 
theorists as Tyler (1949) and Taba (1962). 

Briefly stated, the Tyler rationale requires planners 
to: (a) state objectives; (b) select experiences; 

(c) organize experiences and content; and (d) evaluate in 
terms of the extent to which objectives have been attained. 

Walker (1975) has described the decision-making 
processes of one program development committee as being 
"like an amoeba which lurched forward by extending the 
very stuff of its life--its deliberations--in localized 
forays into the? territory ahead” (p. 111). This is not 
the linear ends-means progression outlined by the Tyler 
model. 

Many (Walker, 1975; Reid, 1975; Wise, 1976), rn 
recent years, have argued against the idea that the 
stating of objectives is the best way to begin planning. 

Walker has said 


Adherence to this ideal has already led to some 
bizarre excesses in the US. I have in mind 
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the Kafkaesque image of thousands of teachers 

in schools and colleges throughout the country 

at this very moment writing behavioral objectives 

or selecting them for purchase (that's right, 

they are for sale) in response to demands from 
officials operating under the assumption that the 

use of behavioural objectives is absolutely the 

Only way to secure program evaluation. (1975, p. 133) 


The second finding concerns the way in which decisions 
are reached. Again, this is anything but a clearcut, 
orderly process. Negotiation seems to be the means by 
which consensus is achieved among the various parties 
involved. 

Reid and Walker (1975) have described the process of 
curriculum development as a 

gquaisé-political process which allows policy 

to be 'discovered' through negotiation, 

objectives to arise when choice points are 

reached, and accommodations to be found which 


enable competing belief systems to achieve a 
-modus vivendi. (Reid & Walker, 1975, p. 54) 
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Introduction 

This section will review the current research 
findings related to effective in-service practice. 
From this review of the literature, ten tenets of 
effective in-service practice have been drawn. 

Since it is stated in the developers’ Proposal 
that "the implications of recent research on 
in-service efforts" (p. 2) were taken into 
consideration in determining the shape of the 
proposed program, the ideas expressed in these tenets 
have been included as part of the developers' 
platform, described and analyzed in Chapter IV. 

In-service has been referred to as "the slum 
of American education. It is disadvantaged, poverty- 
stricken, neglected, and has little effect" (Wood 
& Thompsony;«1980, +ps¢374).. 

Closer to home, the Associate Director of 
Curriculum, Social Studies, has referred to it as 
"an issue .. . that most people have long since 
given up on" (Personal correspondence, Feb. 25, 1981). 

Hentschel (1977) points out that "today's 


inservice activities are not markedly changed from 
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activities conducted in the early 1900s" (p. 103). 

Forty-four teachers surveyed by Brimm and 
Tollett (1974) agreed with the statements that, 
"Most inservice programs are virtually useless" 
oe 524). 

Articles on the subject of in-service have 
such titles as "Don't Give Up On Inservice Harry," 
"Inservice Education: Its Murky Past and Uncertain 
Future," "In-Service Education: Cornerstone of 
Curriculum Development - or Stumbling Block?" or 
"Inservice: Bandwagon or Hearse?" 

Jarolimek has said: 

One might assume .. . that something 

perceived to be as important as in-service 

education of teachers would be very well 
done. If we are to believe reports of 
hundreds of teachers, however, along with 

the results of some research, we would have 

to conclude that in-service programs are 

very frequently not well done, and for the 
most part are ineffective in changing 

teacher behavior over any length of 

pame, S197 0 pao.) 

Research in the area of in-service education is 
very limited. Many of the "findings" are really 
only hypotheses or "hunches," based on experience, 


rather than conclusions based on research (Joyce 


and Showers, 1980; Hentschel, 1977). 
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Fullan and Pomfret (1977), in their extensive 
review of the research relating to curriculum and 
instruction implementation, found only seven studies 
where in-service training was directly involved as a 
ractcor,. 

In a review of the research relating to 
in-service, carried out for the Conference on Inservice, 
sponsored by the Department of Elementary Education, 
The University of Alberta, the 1980-81 Masters Degree 
candidates summed up their findings in the following 
way: 

Of the seven hundred articles on inservice 

education which we reviewed, fewer than 

10% report research findings. Of the 

55 to 60 research based articles, only 23 

dealt with inservice programs for Public 

School. Teachers. (The other .35 or so dealt 

with college/university teaching or with 

administrative skills. GU93:07. D..4) 

It is evident that in-service is an area 
in education that educators would prefer to forget. 
Results are disappointing and teachers often view it 


as a waste of time. They do not see it as meeting their 


needs. 


Planning In-Service Programs 
Determining Teachers' Needs 
A number of studies have been concerned with 


determining the importance which teachers place on 
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needs-assessment procedures being used as the first 
step to in-service program planning, and secondly, 
with the degree of success of programs where this has 
been the first step. 

These studies point to two things. The first is 
the high value which teachers place on having their 
expressed needs shape the in-service programs in which 
they participate. The second is that teachers tend 
to perceive those programs which have been planned with 
their expressed needs in mind as having been successful. 

Zigarmi, Betz and Jensen (1977) administered 
a questionnaire survey to 1,239 teachers. They found 
that teachers want in-service program planning to be 
based on their expressed needs. Furthermore, teachers 
report higher satisfaction with in-service programs 
that have been planned with their needs in mind, than 
with those that have not. 

Brimm and Tollett (1974) used a "teachers 
Attitude Towards In-Service Education Inventory" in a 
survey of teachers from each of the 147 school districts 
in Tennessee. Using a Likert-type scale, teachers 
responded to a series of 34 statements regarding 
in-service education Bendre: Eighty-nine percent 


either agreed or strongly agreed with the statement, 
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"The teachershould have the opportunity to select 

the kind of in-service activities which he feels will 
strengthen his professional competence" (p. 523). 
seventy-three percent said that too often in-service 
activities do not appear relevant to any felt needs 
of the teacher. 

The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
(NCTM) in the United States, surveyed 7,500 elementary 
and secondary teachers in 1975, as to their perceptions 
regarding the usefulness of in-service education. 

Many of the results of this study have been reported 
and discussed in An In-Service Handbook for Mathematics 
Education (Osborne, 1977). A 150-item questionnaire 
was sent to each teacher, most of whom indicated that 
they had had experience within the previous two 

years upon which to base their responses. Elementary 
teachers who helped identify in-service topics were 
significantly more likely to have realized satisfaction 
and have had a positive in-service experience than 
those who had not. Secondary teachers who had participated 
in topic selection were about twice as likely to have 
had a positive in-service experience than were those 
who had not. 

On the basis of a review of five studies which 
surveyed and analyzed a variety of in-service practices 


and programs, Wilen and Kindsvatter (1978) also came 
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to the conclusion that "the needs of teachers must 


directly influence the nature and design of in-service 
education programs" (p. 394). 
There is some question regarding the validity 
of surveys of teachers' needs, in that in-service 
needs, as reported by teachers, and their needs, as. seen 
by others, may not be the same. 
Jones and Hayes (1980) administered an Inventory 
for the purpose of measuring knowledge and perception of 
needs in a number of aspects of reading instruction, 
including reading readiness, word perception, and diagnosis. 
They found that, while the average percentage of 
items correct on the Inventory was 61, teachers did 
not perceive greater knowledge in these areas to be a need. 
Jones and Hayes suggest that "determining needs 
and securing statements from teachers about concerns 
Or current problems are two distinctly different tasks" 
(pop. 392)... Observation, forma testing; and interviewing 
as well as questionnaires should be used to assess 
teachers' needs. They advise that questions be asked in 
a way that identifies symptoms rather than development 
activities. For instance, a question might be asked 
concerning the difficulties of teaching students with 
different abilities or interests rather than one concerning 
the needs for a workshop on learning centres. 
They conclude: 
Our research suggests that teachers can express 
symptoms of needs but may not be aware of their 


actual needs. The needs they report must be 
analyzed by objective means to determine the 
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underlying conditions that resulted in expression % 

Of the symptoms. (1980, pl 392) 

Discussion 

The assumption seems to be commonly made, by in-service 
leaders, that they know what the teachers' problems are. 
As a result, they confidently go about the business of 
designing a program to solve these problems. 

The implication for planning in-service programs 
of the studies mentioned here, is that this assumption 
Should not be made. Rather, the first step in planning 
would be to systematically determine what it is, if 
anything, that teachers may wish to gain, from an 
in-service program. 

As for the argument that teachers do not always 
identify their "real" needs, 

the initial activities should respond to the 

need or want as expressed so that the energy of 

the teacher will not be dampened, and the 

enthusiasm of the teacher will not be dulled. 

As the inservice education response proceeds, 

other needs may be defined, and other plans can 

be made to meet them. (YOUNG ot, AD ao) 

Teacher Involvement in Planning 

Wilen and Kindsvatter (1978) found that "teachers 
need to be directly involved in planning the goals, content, 
and instructional approach of in-service education programs" 
(p. 394). Not only should they be involved, according 
to Wilen and Kindsvatter, but they should assume the 
major responsibility since the in-service is being conducted 
for them. 

One of the characteristics which Zigarmi, Betz, 


and Jensen (1977) found to be common to types of 


in-service which teachers consider to be most useful, was 
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that teachers are "involved in planning and feel that 
they have some control over their own inservice 
experiences" (p. 551). 

Ninety-three percent of the teachers surveyed 
by Brimm and Tollett (1974) "stated that teachers need 
to be involved in the development of purposes, activities, 
and methods of evaluation for in-service programs" 
fpr 5:2 4)5. 

From interviews with more than one thousand 
educators, Joyce et al. (1976) found that respondents 
considered it the responsibility of teachers, or 
teachers in cooperation with other groups, to determine 
the content of in-service programs. 

Lawrence (1974), in a summary of ninety-seven 
studies or evaluation reports of in-service education, 
concluded that "the inservice programs that have the 
best chance of being effective are those that involve 
teachers in planning and managing their own professional 
development activities" (p. 114). 

Ninety-three percent of the elementary and 92% 
of the secondary teachers in the NCTM survey (1977) 
indicated a preference for participation in identifying 
the topics dealt with at in-service sessions. 

Young (1979) sets out four phases of planned 
change -- need identification, solution or program 


selection, solution implementation, and evaluation. 
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He points out that whatever "solutions" an in-service 
program is attempting to present, it will be owned 

by the teacher only if the teacher has shared in the 
definition of the need in the first place, and the 
choice and adaptation of the solution. 

Discussion 

Teacher involvement in planning the in-service 
program in which they will participate seems to be of 
paramount importance. This is likely related, at least 
in part, to the fact that sharing in planning results in 
the building up of commitment. If one has a stake in 
the success of the program one is more likely to 
participate with enthusiasm and look back upon the 
in-service experience as having been successful. 
Implementing In-Service Programs 

Teachers Helping Teachers 

Millikan (1979). found, in a‘study of a. sample of 
secondary school teachers in Edmonton, that these 
teachers relied almost entirely on other teachers for 
assistance. They called on supervisors or consultants 
Only rarely. 

Zigarmi, Betz, and Jensen's (1977) results show 
that, with the exception of workshops carried out on 
college/university campuses, teachers consistently 
ranked in-service experiences conducted by outside 


consultants as less useful than experiences involving 
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working with other teachers. 

In the NCTM survey (1977), teachers indicated 
a preference for working with a person in one's own 
school, rather than having an outside consultant come 
in. Teachers in a school system where in-service 
responsibility was taken locally were less likely to 
express the complaint that in-service was too general. 
They were also more likely to express satisfaction 
with their in-service experiences. 

McLaughlin (1976) points out that teachers 
found visits to other schools to be very helpful when 
implementing new programs. He says, "The teachers 
felt that seeing a similar project in operation for 
just a few hours was worth more than several days of 
consultants delivering talks on philosophy" (p. 345). 
Wagner (cited in Davies, & Armistead, 1975) advocates 
that provision be made for opportunities for teachers 
to visit other schools to observe teachers in situations 
similar to their own. He sees these visits to be 
highly educational regardless of the quality of the 
teaching being observed. 

The 1975 Downey Assessment of the Implementation 
of the 1971 Alberta Social Studies Curriculum, concluded 
that "in the final analysis, teachers viewed each 
other as the best source of assistance and encouragement" 


(p. 18). Eighty percent of the teachers surveyed 
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indicated that other teachers had either "always" 
or "often" been helpful to them when planning social 
studies units. 

According to Joyce (1980), every teacher should 
be an expert coach in order toassist other teachers 
who are attempting to add new skills to their 
repertoire, and, in turn, to be assisted by them. 

Allen (1971), too, advocates the establishment 
of opportunities for teachers to engage in supervision 
and observation of, and with, other teachers. 

Davis, Maier, and Mitzman (1977) describe a 
peer teaching approach used in Oregon. The staff of 
the Oregon System in Mathematics Education (OSME) act 
as go-betweens, travelling about the state, identifying 
locally perceived needs in mathematics and providing 
support for local teachers in organizing to meet their 
needs. Davis et al. mention the "special informality 
and sensitivity to other teachers' needs and feelings" 
(p. 185) which teachers display as in-service leaders. 
They also point out the credibility which teachers 
see other teachers as possessing. 

Flanders (1980) studied the needs of teachers 
in the professional development area by spending close 
to a year as a participant observer in the Professional 
Development Division of the British Columbia Teachers' 


Federation. 
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Teachers in this study reported that they 
learned how to teach from experience and from colleagues. 
University teacher education was considered to have 
been useless in terms of preparing. them for the 
classroom and in-service programs, or "workshops", as 
Flanders calls them, were rated a poor third. These 
teachers placed strong emphasis on the desirability of 
professional development that would capitalize on 
the assistance that teachers can provide for each 
Other. The most valuable in-service experience was 
considered to be a one-on-one with a colleague. They 
also valued opportunities to meet with groups of 
colleagues to discuss "difficulties, feelings and 
concerns; to discover what other teaching situations 
are like; and to explore other solutions to common 
problems that had been tried" (p. A-ll). 

Flanders found beginning teachers to be in an 
especially vulnerable situation. Particularly ina 
tight job market, they do not want any difficulties 
they may be experiencing to become public. Hence, the 
principal is perceived as someone who should be kept 
unaware of any problems. They really have no one to 
turn to, other than a sympathetic colleague. 

Widespread agreement for the following pattern 


of professional development was found among teachers: 
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First, a short period of intensive skills 
training; basically on how to handle 
yourself effectively in a classroom. 


Second, a long period of apprenticeship, as 
much as three years, with one or more 

very experienced teachers, persons who 
could articulate and demonstrate and allow 
the apprentice to enter into the teaching 
process. 


Third, having responsibility for your own 
class with a mature teacher as a "mentor;" 
that is, someone who could help you with 
your style, in your specific situation, with 
your kids. 


Fourth, being on your own with opportunities 
to share with colleagues. 


PEnen, eventually; atter five to.eight 

years of classroom teaching, depth study of 

theory and philosophy. (p. A-11) 

This pattern reflects teachers' criticisms 
of the usual mode of presentation of theory prior to 
teaching experience, when they have no meaningful 
eentext in which to place it... Teachers, in this study, 
showed a growing interest in depth study of theory and 
philosophy at a later stage in their careers. 

This pattern also capitalizes on teachers 
helping teachers. The suggestion is made that the 
"Mentor" role in Stage Three could be filled by retired 
teachers. These people would not be in an evaluative 
role. Hence, they would not be perceived as 
threatening. However, they would possess a wealth of 


experience from which to draw. 
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Discussion 

A growing body of findings indicates that, for 
teachers, other teachers are the primary source of 
assistance. It seems evident that teachers prefer the 
assistance of other teachers to "the noblesse oblige 
Baciiotmor condescension’ ' (Bush, 971, ‘p.- 60) that’ they 
associate with the role of consultants. 

Perhaps this is a symptom of the "misery loves 
company" syndrome, but it seems obvious that it is 
easier for teachers to voice their concerns to someone 
else who has, is, or will be, going through the same 
experiences, than to someone who comes into the school 
setting for brief visits, and who may be operating in 
an evaluative role as well as a helping one. 

Teachers see suggestions made by other teachers 
who are able to’say, “I tried this with my kids the 
other day, and this is what happened" (Davis et al., 
mi, ps Los) as) having, a potent credibility not 
possessed by those who are removed from the classroom. 

The importance which teachers place on the 
assistance of other teachers has two implications for 
Un=service’ programs. First, it points, to in-service 
leaders being either practising classroom teachers or 
people who have considerable classroom experience to 
their credit. Second, it implies that an effective 


in-service strategy would be to provide time for 
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teachers to interact with one another, to share ideas, 
concerns, and experiences. 

Location 

Calls for school-based in-service are becoming 
increasingly frequent. 

Lippitt and Fox (1971) state that "most in-service 
activities should be carried on within a setting in 
which people who work together have an opportunity to 
learn together" (p. 140). 

Rowan, Capehart, and Sharpe (1977) declare that 
doing this will increase the chance of identifying 
common needs. The probability of the group recognizing 
a common need is increased if there is a close rapport 
Mochinm the group. (p. 95). 

Bacon (1980) has spoken of the failure of the 
"course~based model" and the need for a "school-focus 
model" where schools become "learning communities" for 
staff members. 

Watkins (1973) speaks of school-based in-service 
courses and their advantages. 

The traditional course drawing on teachers 

from widely different experience and geographical 

background spends a great deal of time on 

the inevitable rituals of social interaction 


practised by a group of professionals coming 
together for the first time. Teachers often 
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say that they are just about ready to start 

on their discussions as the course draws 

to an end: Furthermore, school-based 

courses can be most closely tailored to 

local needs and resources. (p. 88) 

Young (1979) refers to the use of "intact 
groups" (p. 11), examples of which might be a total 
staff, all administrators, or teachers of a particular 
subject in a school. The advantages of the intact 
group are that acceptance and trust have (hopefully) 
already been established and members will provide the 
mutual support necessary when attempting to implement 
a change of any kind. 

Meade (1971) advocates a new role, which he 
calls, "training specialist". This role would involve 
these functions: 

a) to assist teachers to find the kind of teaching 
responsibilities for which they are best suited, and 
b) to inspire those with whom he worked to teach 
somewhere near their optimal capacity. 

The training specialist would work with teachers 
in their own milieu, where practice of new skills 
can take place, accompanied by analytical critique. 

Discussion 

Having in-service programs in the school 
setting seems a natural way to implement the "teachers- 
helping-teachers" strategy discussed in the previous 


section. itt facilitates, not’ only the involvement of 
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practising teachers as in-service planners and leaders, 
but also enables participants to provide assistance to 
one another afterwards, as they attempt to apply new 
ideas in the classroom. 

Furthermore, in-service programs are much more 
likely to meet the needs of teachers when they take 
place in the school setting, than when participants 
go to a central location where some large scale program 
has been planned. As Flanders (1980) points out, there 
are profound differences in schools. These can involve 
such factors as socio-economic and cultural patterns, 
differences between city-core, suburban, and rural 
schools, and differences in parental involvement. When 
an in-service program is designed for teachers at a 
particular school, it can be tailored to their unique 
milieu. 

Teachers as Learners 

Teachers, as adult learners, wish to be autonomous. 
They wish to be responsible for "defining educational 
problems, delineating their own needs, and receiving 
Hel pyonathei rhown stermewand (turt™ (Bailey, 1971, p. 146). 

They want to make their own decisions regarding 
attendance at in-service programs, rather than having 
it imposed upon them. Several studies point out the 
importance which teachers place on having this choice. 


(Zigarmi, Betz, & Jensen, 1977; Young, 1979) 
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Trentham (1977) described a Phi Delta Kappa 
study of Professional Renewal, that indicated that 
successful in-service programs were, among other things, 
voluntarily and cooperatively planned. 

Flanders’ (1980) study points to two reasons for 
resentment by teachers of laid-on in-service programs. 
First, they often lack specific relevance, and secondly, 
they are perceived as meeting interests other than 
one's own development as a teacher. 

The work of the Rapports (1975) and Tough (1967; 
1968; 1968; 1971) suggests that adults prefer to learn 
in informal settings where social interaction is 
facilitated. This finding would seem to point to the 
school setting again, where people are comfortable 
and know the other participants. 

young —(1979)) points out Jthat, adult learners yanresnot 
willing to defer gratification or relaxation and that, 
meuprovisvon for social interaction.is, mot.ineluded 
within workshops and courses, then participants will 
simply make the time for it on their own initiative. 
Young based this statement on the findings of 
Arrends (1979). 

Flanders (1980) discusses the "cellular isolation" 
(p. A-14) in which teachers spend most of their working 
hours. Only in their brief moments in the staff room 


do they have the opportunity to be with other adults. 
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His findings indicate that, to many teachers, this 


isolation is a heavy psychological burden. It seems 
reasonable, therefore, that they would seize upon the 
chance to interact with other teachers when gathered 
together in an in-service setting. 

Discussion 

The two key ideas with respect to teachers as 
earners are autonomy and social interaction. 

Teachers value in-service programs where they have 
freely chosen to participate and where opportunities 
have been built in for interaction with other 
participants. 
impact of Different Delivery Styles 

Joyce and Showers (1980) analyzed more than two 
hundred studies on the effectiveness of various kinds of 
etaining methods. . They concluded that for mastery of 
new teaching strategies and/or learning to put alternative 
Surricula in place, the following components must be 
included: presentation of the theory of the new approach, 
demonstration, practice under simulated conditions 
with careful and consistent feedback, and further practice 
with coaching in the classroom. 
| Joyce and Showers also concluded that presentation 
of theory, when used as the sole training component, is not 
powerful enough to achieve much impact beyond simply 
awareness of the new strategy. The following two studies 


provide support for this conclusion. 
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Hayden and Lloyd (1980) reviewed eight doctoral theses, 
all of which analyzed an in-service project which was 
attempting to change teachers' attitudes toward Mainstreaming 
the handicapped child. The participants were evaluated 
both before and after the in-service, using the "Rucker 
Bagle Educational Programming Scale" and the "Attitudes 
Towards Mentally Handicapped Scale." The in-service program 
employed a variety of techniques, the most prevalent of 
which was the lecture method, whereby outside experts 
imparted knowledge on the behaviours and needs of the 
handicapped. This method, in most instances, was found to 
mave no effect On participants’ attitudes. In fact, 
several cases were noted where the control group, which 
did not participate in the in-service program, demonstrated 
as much attitude change as did the in-service participants. 

Lawrence's review (1974) indicates there is greater 
likelihood of accomplishing in-service objectives when 
Barticipants are in active rather than passive roles. dHe 
concludes that "inservice education programs that emphasize 
demonstrations, supervised trials, and feedback are more 
likely to accomplish their goals than are programs in which 
the teacher is expected to store up ideas and behavior 
Baescriptions for a future time" (p. 115). 

Discussion 

Joyce (1980) does not distinguish between education 
and training. The desired outcome of in-service, as he 
views it, is the acquisition of particular skills and 
their inclusion in the participants' repertoire of 


Eeaching skills. 
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Within this mode then, the findings strongly indicate 


that teachers must have opportunities for application with 
coaching, in the classroom. This provides further evidence 
for a school-based model of in-service, where teachers can 
try out new skills in a supportive atmosphere. 

pnae,ot the suggestions of participants of the 
Conference On Inservice (October, 1980) at The University 
of Alberta, was the idea of a permanent, rotating position 
Oe cteacher coach held by a member of each school staff. 
This approach would capitalize on the importance which 
teachers already place on their fellow teachers as a 
source of assistance. 
Teacher Preference and Delivery Styles 

Johnston and Yeakey (1977) measured administrators' 
and teachers' preferences for staff development by 
means of a questionnaire administered to 313 teachers 
and 23 administrators from elementary schools in 
New Jersey. Hands-on experience was the unanimous 
first choice as the preferred method of presentation 
for in-service. The least preferred method of 
presentation was the lecture method. 

McLaughlin (1976) found, in a Rand Corporation 
study involving an extensive review of the literature 
On educational innovations and a survey of 293 change 
agent projects, that lectures by outside experts, were 
not considered particularly helpful. In cases where 
outside experts were seen to be useful, their role 


was to work closely with teachers in hands-on workshops. 
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Jones and Hayes (1980), in their questionnaire 
survey of eighty-six teachers, found that the types of 
in-service considered to be the most beneficial were 
demonstration lessons and workshops. A reason suggested 
for this was that teachers consider these activities to 
be immediately useful because of their focus on 
instructional materials and techniques, rather than 
on underlying theory. 

in support.of these,studies, the NCTM. survey (1977) 
found that teachers place a great deal of importance on 
taking away from the in-service session materials which can 
be used in the classroom. One section of the questionnaire 
consisted of statements, each of which required a response 
as to the IS and the OUGHT-TO-BE. Ninety-six percent of 
the elementary teachers gave the highest OUGHT-TO-BE ratings 
to purposes related to studying new methods, providing 
Opportunity to share ideas and describing new materials and 
information of direct use in the classroom. 

Discussion 

While Flanders. (1980) has.pointed out that teachers, at 
a later stage in their career, are interested in underlying 
theory, it seems that the in-service programs that are rated 
most highly in many surveys are those which are seen to be 
the most directly relevant to classroom experience. 

Teachers do not consider a worthwhile in-service 
experience to be one of sitting and listening to a lecture 


about "hands-on" teaching techniques. They like to have 
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54 
the opportunity to try new ideas out, perhaps even 
making something which can be used immediately in the 
classroom. 

This may be because of the fact that most in-service 
is a one-shot effort. When attending only one session 
teachers want to see a direct return on the time invested. 
Perhaps as participants in an ongoing program, they would 
be more willing to take the time to explore alternatives, 
BO, LOok at theory, and generally, to take part in 
activities for which the classroom payoff may not be as 
immediate. 
engotng Versus One-Shot In-Service 

Short term in-service does not seem to have an impact 
On teacher behaviour. 

Boschee and Hein (1980) studied a workshop called 
spacilitating Inquiry in the Classroom” to determine 
whether there were any lasting changes in teacher behaviour 
following the in-service experience. 

The in-service was intended to improve teachers' 
questionning ability. The valuation was based partially on 
an analysis of the content of the questions teachers asked 
their students before and after the workshop. No significant 
change was found in the level of questions asked. 

McLaughlin (1976) found that "one-shot training or 
training heavily concentrated at the beginning. of ‘the 
project, was not effective" (p. 344). 

Fullan and Pomfret (1977), on the basis of the seven 
studies on in-service related to implementation of new 


programs, which they review, come to the conclusion that 
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In summary, it appears that intensive 
in-service, training (as distinct from single 
workshops or preservice training) is an 
important strategy for implementation. 
Apparently, this experience functions to provide 
teachers with demonstration models and exper- 
iences as well as psychological reinforcement 
conducive to resocialization. (p. 373) 

Frey, (1980) sees continuing staff development as 
helping teachers to experience "Ownership" of a new 
program. Ongoing in-service sessions are as important 
aS initial ones, since questions and problems which 
cannot be anticipated arise in the course of using an 
innovation. Development of materials in ongoing sessions 
gives teachers an opportunity to learn the program's 
approach by applying it in a concrete way. 

IngthesNGIM (197-7 \asumvey sit was) found that 
satisfaction and positive experience were more probable 
when teachers had participated in a continuing series 
of experiences with a single topic. Eighty-three 
percent of elementary teachers and 79% of secondary 
teachers saw a need for follow-up activities. 

The Downey Report (1975) concluded that: 

(2) One-shot workshops, institutes, and 

programs seem to be of little help in 

effecting changes at the classroom level. 

These activities appear to make teachers _ 

aware of change, yet fall short of committing 


Enemn) cont. 


(3) "Earthquake" program changes negate most ~ 
research that has been done on change strategies. 


(po. 266) 


The report also mentions the key importance of 


follow-up activities in the school. 
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Other articles in support of these conclusions 
are Zigarmi, Betz, and Jensen, 1977; Baldwin, 1975; 
Dawson, 1978; and Cruickshank, Lorish, and Thompson, 
297 9% 

Discussion 

These findings reinforce many of the ideas 
discussed previously. One idea which is reinforced is 
that of having in-service programs in the school 
setting. The school setting would seem to be far more 
conducive to longterm in-service than would any other 
setting. 

Going back to Joyce's (1980) typology, one-shot 
workshops cannot hope to achieve more than an awareness 
level of impact. It is only over time that we are able 
to apply what we have learned to the classroom situation. 
Resources 

Studies (point, tonthesfiact sthath iiiartchangestot 
role is necessary on the part of teachers and students 
in order for implementation of an innovation to take 
place, then resources, time in particular, must be 
Made available to allow the change to occur. 

A number of educators have called for school 
jurisdictions to provide funds for release time, in 
order that in-service sessions may be held during the 
regular school day (Ryor, 1979; Wilen and Kindsvatter, 
1978; Wood & Thompson, 1980). Davies & Armistead 


(1975) mention a number of school districts in the 
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United States which are making this commitment. 

Peanberg (1974)), om the basis. of a\U.S. national 
Survey, Cound that sehools engaging in “highly effective" 
in-service programs were paying teachers for any 
time spent beyond their regular working hours. 

Smith and Keith (1971) describe the establishment 
of an innovative elementary school, which was to 
employ individualizing and humanizing approaches to 
instruction. This involved redefinition of pupil-teacher 
roles, with the teacher taking a catalytic and fac- 
Mmertative Lrole and the pupil, in turn, taking on more 
individual responsibility. 

This experience was not considered to be 
successful. At the end of the first year, only eight 
of eighteen teachers were returning, and the principal 
left in the middle of the second year. 

Pullan (1972), an analyzing the Smith, and, Kerth 
study, concludes that 

there was a failure to cope with two related 

underlying factors in the implementation process 

that seem fundamental: first, there will 
inevitably be uncertainty on the part of users 
regarding the learning of complex new roles, 

and this must be dealt with openly and 

directly; second, necessary time and other 

resources must be built into the implementation 


process in order for this new learning to 
occu: ip 4 f1s0:) 
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In the case of this innovative school, teachers 
agreed=on ‘the general: goals; but this was’ not enough. 
It was necessary that time and effort be focused on 
Ene practicalrtres ofthe implications of change-in 
role for both teachers and pupils, and this was not 
done. Teachers felt confused about how to implement 
the changes, but there was no provision for two 
critical resources -- time to allow new roles to develop 
and a support system which would help people to feel 
comfortable in trying out the new roles. (The idea of 
a support system in the form of teacher coaches was 
mentioned previously in the discussion of Joyce's 
typology. 

Discussion 

The reasons for the importance of school 
mirisdictions providing resources for in-service 
programs are probably two-fold. There is the obvious, 
practical reason that it is easier to participate 
wholeheartedly in an in-service session which is 
held during the day, than after school, when one is 
physically and mentally tired. But secondly, and 
probably just as important, by providing the money for 
release time or other resources, central administrators 
are indicating that they see the in-service program as 


being important. 
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McLaughlin (1976), in describing the Rand Change 
engent Study, says that the attitudes of central 
administrators provided a "signal" to project 
participants as to how seriously they should take 
project goals and how hard they should work to achieve 
them. 

Evaluation of In-Service Programs 

Commonly in-service evaluation consists of handing 
out a questionnaire to participants asking them 
whether they enjoyed the session(s) or found it (them) 
useful. It may also request suggestions for improvement. 

While most in-service leaders would probably 

prefer that participants enjoyed sessions 

rather than not, such an emphasis seems to be 

wide of the mark. Again, while it is probably 

more important that participants found the 
sessions useful, such statements can only be 

of limited value. (Nash © @reland, 1979, p. 10) 

The Boschee and Hein (1980) study throws doubt 
on the reliability of such evaluations by participants. 
Their study used a questionnaire immediately following 
Ene workshop, and again, six months later. In the 
survey completed immediately after the workshop, 97% 
of participants said that they would recommend the 
workshop to others. On the six-month follow-up survey 
only 40% said they would recommend it. Twenty percent 


now said that they wouldn't recommend it under any 


eonditions. 
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One possible explanation for the results of the 
follow-up is that, six months later, teachers began 
BoOrrationalize their lack of behaviour change by 
faulting the workshop itself because they had failed 
to meet their own expectations of personal growth 
held at the time of the workshop. 

Not a great deal of attention has been paid to 
actually evaluating the effect of in-service 
experiences on subsequent teacher behaviour in the 
classroom. Nash and Ireland (1979) suggest that 
theoretical knowledge of in-service is unlikely to 
increase until we have more direct observational data 
of classroom behaviour, supplemented by teacher 
questionnaires. 

The other area which Nash and Ireland consider to 
be of significance for evaluation is the in-service 
experience itself. "Have the leaders created the 
situations they intended? Do the participants perceive 
the situations appropriately? What actual learning 
opportunities are provided (regardless of the planners' 
mueent pons) 2" 6 (ps 11) They suggest that evaluators 
might employ Parlett and Hamilton's concept of 
"illuminative" evaluation by means of observation of 
the actual in-service experience and interviews with 
Participants. 

RVOT CLO79) justOO 7; nas called for documentation 
and evaluation of in-service programs on an ongoing 


basis rather than using "an add-on or external 
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Bopraisal” (p..15).. 

Osborne and Bowling (1977) mention several 
purposes for evaluation of in-service programs. The 
first has to-do with the obtaining of resources. 

An evaluation can serve as the basis of a case for 
continued support of the program by a school board or 
a school administration. It can also serve as part 
of a needs assessment for the next year's program. 
Evaluation data can be used to redesign the program 
itself. Osborne and Bowling point out that this 
information can be used to promote the in-service 
program. 

If you can advertise that 91 percent of the 

participants in the program last year found 

it effective, then that will encourage 

participation in a comparable program this 

Ved. OL iteVOuscan Say that. 2 /) percent o£ 

the teachers participating in the program 

had a gripe and that the program has been 

redesigned to alleviate that gripe, then 

potential participants have more reason to 
expect payoff and good use of their valuable 

times VCl97 7.0. 69) 

Discussion 

It seems that only a minimal level of evaluation 
of in-service programs is being carried out at the 
present time, with in-service leaders commonly relying 


"on opinions of the entertainment value of sessions as 


indicators of success" (Nash & Ireland, 1979, p. 20). 
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There is a need for far more extensive forms 
of evaluation than this. In fact research needs 
to be conducted at a number of levels in order to get 
a complete picture of what teaching is all about and 
ehe place-of in-service’ within that picture. 

Flanders (1980)° has pointed out the need "to 
create a body of canonical knowledge out of the 
reality of teachers' lives" (p. A-38). He has 
recommended 

that teachers be funded, aided and abetted to 

do their own research that serves the interests 

of the profession; focusing on the very nature 

Of teaching, Onyteaching in» the context. of 

comtemporary change, on advancing the judgment 

and credibility of the teaching professional. 

(peC=2) 

The Department of Elementary Education Conference 
on Inservice, held at The University of Alberta in 
October of 1980, called for research in several areas 
related to in-service education (Searle, 1980). 

Like Flanders, participants at the conference 
pointed out the need for teachers to become involved 
in classroom research for their own professional 
development and as a means of generating data relating 
to improvement of teaching generaily. There is a 
dire need for more information concerning what actually 


goes on in classrooms in the tradition of the research 


carried out by Jackson (1968). Studies such as the 
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doctoral work of Boag (1980), Odynak (1981), Boyce 
(in progress), and Graham (in progress) are carn yang 
Dpethe task or looking at what actually goes on in 
classrooms. 


Conference participants also called for the 


universities to research questions relating to the 


nature of the learner and learning involved in in-service 


education. Much more information is needed on the 
adult learner - motivation, needs, goals, etc. 
POE Ly eeeneve Cal Ledmror allegroups to) conduct 
evaluations of the long-term effects of in-service 
programs. This could begin with structured classroom 
Observation of teachers prior to their attendance at 


the in-service sessions, followed by participant 


observation of sessions and interviews with the teachers. 


The evaluation cycle would be complete with a second 
period of structured observation in the classroom to 
determine if any change in classroom behaviour had 
occurred, presumably as a result of participation in 
the in-service program. 

Bolam (1978) has pointed out a need for evaluation 
of INSET (In-Service Education and Training) to take 
into account work in the related fields of evaluation 
research, organization development, survey feedback, 
industrial management training, innovation studies, and 


elanical supervision (p.. 43). 
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There is a dearth of information at the present 
time as to what actually goes on in classrooms, the 
nature of the adult learner, and the long-term effects 
of in-service programs. The above procedures would go 
a long way toward remedying this situation. 

Conclusions 

Studies, such as those carried out by Joyce (1980), 
are concerned with the most efficient and effective 
training methods by which teachers can acquire new 
skilis and transfer them to the classroom. These 
studies serve a useful purpose, in that there are 
always new skills to be learned and better ways to teach. 
However, this approach is very much in a top-down 
model of bureaucratic control, the mechanisms of which 
are "techno-rational processes" (Flanders, 1980, p. B-l). 

Techno-rational processes emphasize information- 

transfer and technique. In this mode of thought, 


professional development becomes skill training. 
The solution to educational problems becomes, 


WEix the teacher." That. fixing the) teacher has 
become an industry itself, should be noted. 
(Dp. B-E) 


Over and over again studies cited in this review 
@£ the research on in-service point to the need for a 
different mode of professional development. These 
Smudies are part jot what .Bolam (1978) hasiidencified as 
"a powerful movement for teachers to participate aa) 
educational decision making in general and in decisions 
Bftecting INSET in particular" (p. 33). To meet this 
need Flanders recommends "that the intensive resources 


currently committed to workshop management be re-directed 
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from a 'fix the teacher’ strategy to a full professional- 
mgatton strategy”. (o.,C=1).. 

The findings cf the Flanders Study 1nGdaicaren iL rst, 
that teachers do not want to use techno-rational control 
processes with children, and secondly, that they don't 
work anyway. 

An assumption of Flanders' study is that we are 
e~eperiencing.a social-cultural.revolution... As a result 
Peathis, "the task. of. teaching, has. shifted. from 
programming people to helping people learn to program 
and re-program themselves in meaningful ways" (p. B-3). 

If this is true of teachers teaching children, 
then it should be even more true of teachers' own 
in-service experiences. 

Teachers often characterize themselves as "civil 

servants” by which they mean that they are 

without power to execute judgment of implement 

change. Teachers often characterize themselves 

as not professionals because they are highly 

restricted initheir range or choices. 

(Flanders; 1980, DesA=25) 

Flanders sees two means by which teachers can 
become fully professional. The first is the development 
of a common meaning, a body of professional knowledge. 

This would involve breaking down the walls of 

isolation, developing and extending support 

capabilities, sharing and consciousness raising 
through collective action, developing 

sophisticated communication systems so that 


the profession can develop the critical level 
of common meaning that overcomes divide-and-conquer 


strategies. © (p. Bs3) 
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A common meaning system would allow teachers to 
Share common goals. Unfortunately, at this point in 
time, teachers do not seem to share a common meaning 
System. Some of the examples given by Flanders, of the 
diversity of teacher meanings are: "student-orientation 
versus subject-orientation" (p. A-24), "differences 
in socio-economic and cultural patterns between schools 
and districts" (p. A-25), "differences between city-core, 
Seuburbanyandywounalischools" «(p. A=25), and "a wide 
range of values, attitudes, beliefs, opinion and 
experience among the teacher population” (p. A-25). 

The second means by which teachers can become fully 
professional involves a commitment to owning teacher 
gevelopment» iso «chat wD sis;mot Midone toteachers* but 
m_wCOneiby teachers) mtpssib—3)e" @ Teachers... ..,.teach 
yourselves" (B-3). 

Carle CGlO7S))arpoimtstout aljparadox in this) situation 
in that "training and research programmes must retain 
close contact with the classroom, but these programmes 


cannot be effectively organized except by full-time 


persons with time to think and plan, and who then -- by 
definition -- will no longer by teaching in the classroom" 
Coe oo] Aelhy 


One possible. solution to this problem is 
ubilization.of, teacher icentres along the lines of a 


theoretical model developed by Slater (1980) ina 
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Master's thesis completed at Simon Fraser University. 
Slater developed nine propositional statements 


forming the basis of a model designed to maximum 
professional growth among teachers, and to 
stimulate innovation in education. These are: 

(1) The teachers' centre is a physical location 
where teachers can learn and help others to learn 
classroom instructional and developmentai 
techniques. (2) Fundamental educational 

reform originates with the classroom teacher. 

(3) Outside experts can assist but not 

instigate. (4) Teachers desire professionalism. 
(5) Teachers' centres should offer extensive 
in-service activities for the professional 
development of teachers. (6) Teachers' 

centres should provide a materials source, both 
for manipulation and dissemination. (7) Teachers' 
centres should be the base of extensive research 
and developmental activities. (8) The teachers' 
Gentre *should abésrun, by teachers and for teachers, 
and should be financed by the school system in 
Which it.is -located. (9) The prime focus of 

the centre is the classroom teacher. (p. iv) 


Forty-six centres across Canada were surveyed in 
Ens study, with no consistent match found between centres 
and the theoretical model. Results indicated that the 
focus of Canadian teachers' centres, at present, is 
on organized in-service activities and distribution 
Of materials, with scant attention paid to curriculum 
or long-term professional development activities. 
In-service programs are developed and carried out for 
teachers rather than by them. 

While this is the situation at present, it need 
not always be the case. Teacher centres are one 


possible means by which teachers can achieve the goal, 
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ee tlanders expresses it, of “seizing leadership. in 

the development of education" (1980, p. C-2). 

Other solutions may rest with the use of retired 
teachers as Mentors, as suggested by Flanders (1980), 
the ideas of teachers coaching one another, as suggested 
by Joyce (1980) and others, school-focused in-service 
(Bacon, 1980), peer teeching (Davis, Maier, & Mitzman, 
1977), and systematic research into the nature of the 
classroom situation as perceived by teachers and 
students, the long-term effectiveness of in-service 
programs, and characteristics of the adult learner. 
Tenets of Effective In-Service Programs 

These tenets have been drawn from the preceding 
review of current research. They provide a brief 
summary of the major points made. 

c. The expressed needs of teachers determine the 
content and shape of the in-service program. 
Teachers perceive those in-service programs as 

relevant and successful which have been designed 

specifically to meet their expressed needs, rather 
than the needs attributed to them by others. As 
mlanders (1980) points out, “in communication theory, 
the communication that occurs is defined as the 
message that is received not as the message that is 


sent" (p. A-8). 
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this coulda point” co an™“individualized type ot 
in-service situation, where the first step would involve 
a form of assessment to help the individual determine 
his needs. The next step would involve selecting 
from an array of choices that one most appropriate to 
the individual's needs as indicated by the assessment. 
2s Teachers are directly involved in planning the 

program (GoOaus, Content, anstructional approach, 

evaluation, etc.) 

The research findings are very strong here. It is 
extremely important to teachers that they are involved 
in planning their own in-service experiences. It is 
also one of two means by which Flanders (1980) sees 
teachers as becoming fully professional. If they own 
their professional development, then it is “not "done to 
Eedeners but is done by teachers™ (Flanders, 19380, 

p. B-3). There is a significant difference between 

these two approaches. 

a. Opportunities are provided for teachers to learn 
from One another. 

Teachers prefer to learn from one another. They 
view statements made by other teachers as being highly 
credible since they too are in the front-lines daily. 
4, he program takes place in the school setting. 


The “intact group" provided by the school setting 
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capitalizes on the mutual support which is already 
present. Valuable time does not have to be spent 
building it up. Furthermore, if participants work in 
the same setting, the chance of identifying common 
needs is greatly increased. 

De Attendance is voluntary. 

Teachers are "highly conscientious" (Flanders, 
1980, p.A-26). They wish to improve skills and increase 
knowledge. According to Young (1979), if a teacher 
does not have the opportunity to build up commitment 
through participation in planning the in-service, yet 
has full knowledge about the program, then the decision 
to attend or not will be based on its perceived 
usefulness. 

Teachers are also highly autonomous. Again, 
Becording to Young (1979), there is little point) in 
making in-service attendance mandatory, since "Teachers 
may openly rebel and not attend. They may be sick on 
the day of the workshop. Or, they may attend, and 
permit their feelings about having to attend, stand in 
the way of their learning. Or, they may attend, and 
participate, and then not use the new materials or 
approaches" (pp. 9-10). 

6. Opportunities for social interaction are provided. 


Teachers spend little of their work day in 
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interaction with other* adults. The Opportunity to 

socialize is therefore a welcome one. Furthermore, in 

Situations where in-service participants are not an 

"intact group," this social interaction is essential 

to building up the supportive environment necessary 

to trying out new ideas and discussing concerns. 

Ue Lf? thetqoalt is®for- participants tohmaster new 
teaching strategies or to implement a new 
curriculum, then provision is made for present- 
atvoniof theoryoorsdescription of the skill or 
strategy, demonstration, practice, feedback, and 
coaching?) fors application: 

Many in-service programs stop at the first level 
of the above sequence. Not only are teachers 
unappreciative of the passive role in which this 
places them (Johnston and Yeakey, 1977), only about 
ten percent add a skill to their teaching repertoire 
when they are merely told about it (Joyce, 1980). For 
seventy-five percent, all of the above steps are 
necessary (Joyce, 1980). 

Bie The program is ongoing, over time. 

To go through the sequence described in #7, a 
great deal of time is required. One does not acquire 
new skills during a one-shot workshop session such as 


that described by Boschee and Hein (1980), which was 
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intended to improve teachers' questionning aE y 2 

9. the program has the support of central administrators, 
whether at the school jurisdiction or Department 
of Education level. 

The commitment of those who control the purse 
~eamnggeLrs ratherameanangrul in that “rt can result in 
@emeacse time Lor teachers planning Or participating in 
maeservice programs. “It is one thing to talk airily ‘of 
teachers taking charge of their own professional 
development, and another to back it up by providing 
the means of doing so. 

EO. Provision is made for systematic research, conducted 
by teachers and others, regarding the nature of the 
classroom situation, the long-term effectiveness 
of in-service programs, and characteristics of 
the adult learner. 

If teachers take part of the responsibility for 
conducting research in their classrooms, this, again, 
will involve professional development which is done by 
eeachers and not to them. 

Unless research is conducted in each of these 
areas, in-service education will continue to be a "slum." 
Solid data, rather than hunches and hypotheses, are 


needed if current practices are to be changed. 
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Implementation of Social Studiés Curricula in Alberta: 
LO7 1 — 1981 


Time present and time past 

Are both perhaps present in time future, 

And time future contained in time past. 

(BI Ot e935) po) 

Mentor; as) does, everything, occurred within a 
milieu determined by other events. This section will be 
devoted to a description of the events of the previous 
decade as a means of placing the Mentor Project within 
eecONntcext. 

The previous decade had been an interesting one for 
social studies in Alberta. It began in 1971, with the 
appearance of a brand new social studies curriculum. 

The 1971 Alberta social studies curriculum was 
viewed as a forerunner, a trail-blazing example for others 
EO follow. 

Gunn declared that Alberta "has been able to rise 
above its limitations and pioneer a new social studies 
trail, one which has already pointed the way for several 
Peovinces’ (1971, .p.,665)). -it was hailed as"a brave 
new step in the teaching of social studies" (St. John's 
Saimontons Report, .January.5,., 1976, p.) 16). 

Its conception preceded Jerome Bruner's impassioned 
plea for curriculum developers to turn away from the 
"structure of the disciplines' approach for which he had 
long been the spokesman, and instead, deal with knowledge 
in the context of social problems. 


Beri nad my Gno1ce NOW, <1 Cems OLA curriculum 
project for the seventies, it would beweto find 4 
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74 
sense of values and priorities in life. I believe 
I would be quite satisfied to declare, if nota 
moratorium, then something of a deemphasis on 
Matters thatjhave cto do with the structure of 
history, the structure of physics, the nature of 
mathematical consistency, and deal with it rather 
mie Clie=CcOntext Of the problems that face us. We 
might better concern ourselves with how those 
Preplems can be solved,’ not’ just by practical 
action, but by putting knowledge, wherever we find 
it and in whatever form we find it, to work in 
Ehese massive tasks.) (1971, p. 21) 


tien ct,woaunes ssupleq 1 1971, for a curricular 
emphasis on helping students to deal with social reality, is 
reminiscent of the same emphasis, in 1970, by one of the 
developers of the new Alberta social studies curriculum. 
He mentions the threats of 

Sibanebiaght, pollution, Nhunger; poverty, 

war, alienation, racism, crime, and a general 

worsening Of tie human cOndrttion <<. . 

in “the light of this threat, ‘there needs 

to be a realignment of educational priorities. ; 

Schools must provide experience in, and preparation 

for, the solving of social problems. To this 

end, legislators, policy makers and administrators 

must be convinced that the social studies deserve 

top priority in educational spending during the 

Seventies. (Ledgerwood, 1970, p. 11) 

The major characteristics of the 1971 curriculum were 
fe= valuing orientation and its flexibility (Aoki et al, 
1973). The curriculum embraced the idea of the impermanence 
of factual content in this day and age, and organized 
its knowledge base around sixteen concepts. The knowledge 
component of the program was intended to be used in the 
service of decision-making about personal and social 
problems. One-third of social studies class time was 
left unstructured in order to provide students with an 


Opportunity to deal with problems of current interest to 


them. The remaining two-thirds was organized around 
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very broad themes such as, for example, "Compare 
Communities" (Grade 3). Specific content was to be 
chosen jointly by students and teachers. 

This was obviously a revolutionary new program, not 
only in Alberta, but in Canada as a whole, and possibly 
m@erall of North America. 

But what happened when the innovation reached the 
schools? How did teachers view it? Was it translated 
eaecO instruction? 

The curriculum exists only in the experiences 

Of ichvldrens cit: idoes notuexist in textbooks, in 

the course of study, or in the plans and 

intentions of teachers. (Ragan, 1966, Dene) 

Criticisms were evident in the Alberta teacher 
journals almost immediately (Francombe, 1972; 

5 eee 
By tton ,.1972)garThe major criticisms of the 
curriculum itself were "that the stated goals for values 
education in the social studies are inconsistent and 
therefore confusing. Second, that the values dimension 
of the program seems incapable of realization" (deLeeuw & 
@eienskss LO Sp epee sl) 

Regarding implementation, concern was expressed 
about the emphasis on the teacher as unit builder. 

Conservative estimates indicate that it requires 

between 35 and 50 hours of out-of-school time 

to prepare one social studies unit. If you 

multiply those figures by four, the minimum number 

SOpaUnits traqttronally taugnt) cach year you 

have teachers spending between 140 and 200 hours per 


term preparing the language-arts, science, 
music, physical education, and art programs. 


5 For other reviews of the 1971 curriculum, see 
Paniels & Elliott (1974). 
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WieLeCiebo. Luescime, LOL. Grading, brLling 

forms, team meetings, attending in-service 

programs, supervising concerts, and assorted 

Other activities which now overfill teachers' 

Gaye? (Massey, 1973, p. 24) 

Lack of support materials was also a problem, with 
the "program in many areas [being] predicated upon 
Materials that do. not exist,or are inappropriate" 
Biaoscy, 1973, .p,. 24). 

The response from educators in the province prompted 
mae Department of Education, in. 1972, to note that 
"there have been some expressions of concern and 
mueticulty” (The Social Studies Scene, June, 1972). 

The first major study of the impact of the new 
curriculum was a Master's thesis, completed by Crowther, 
fa nc) University of Alberta, in?1972.) Only about 27% 
of the total sample of 322 elementary school teachers 
in nine school jurisdictions in the province indicated 
that they had adopted the innovation in any meaningful 
way. 

It becomes apparent that advances in instruction 

OCCUL NOU Wien LotmaLecurs1culum change, but 

only as changes in printed curricula initiate ~ 

changes at the instructional level. (Chamberlin & 

Crowtner, 197 3700. 4) 

Three sveacs later, gi 075, a) pLOvinec-wrde 
assessment was made of the curriculum and the extent to 
which it was being implemented in Alberta social studies 
classrooms. 


Regarding the curriculum itself, the Downey Report 


concluded 
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tel 
that, although the Master Plan is highly 


commendable and highly acceptable in its major 
Orientations, its internal inconsistencies 

and a lack of teacher awareness of its subtle 
intents have rendered it far less useful than it 
Ought to have been. (p. 7) 


With regard to the extent to which the curriculum 
was being implemented in social studies classrooms, the 
conclusion was "that there has been considerable slippage 
in the translation of the Master Plan into programs" 
fon 11),. 


Indeed, we conclude that the Master Plan is still, 
five years after its creation, far more an idea 

im the, minds ofeits creators than, it.is-a,. guide. to 
social studies education in the classrooms of 

the Province. (Dp .n11) 


Some of the reasons for the "slippage" were seen 
to be "lack of time for program development, lack of 
resources, lack of consultative services, and lack of 
teacher competence in program development" (p. ll). 

Of nine major recommendations, excerpts have been 
taken from three that seem most pertinent here. 


#2 That the Department of Education undertake a 
reassessment of the Master Plan and a thoroughgoing 
revision of the major documents in which the 
Master Plan is articulated (p. 24). 


#5 That teachers and consultants be encouraged to 
strive to achieve a broader repertoire and a better 
balance of. both teacher and student activities in 
the classroom (p. 26). 


#9 . . . That enlightened programs of in-service 
education be initiated cooperatively by Local 
Authorities, the Association, the Universities and 
the Department to engage practicing teachers in 
self-development ... (p. 29) 


There was obviously a need, as Crowther and Chamberlin 
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78 
pointed out, to bridge "the gap between printed curriculum 


endl Classroom ipracittice? (1973;ep.1179% 

This process began in 1976, with the 1978 Alberta 
Social Studies Curriculum Interim Edition being approved 
for introduction to the schools in January 1979 
(Ledgerwood, 1979 )® This interim edition was to remain 
in effect for three years, during which time it was to be 
evaluated and revised, with a final version appearing in 
1982 ("Change: The Ultimate Challenge," 1979). 

The first step, according to D. Ledgerwood, 
Associate Director: of Curriculum, Social Studies, was 
to make what he called "minor revisions to the program 
itself" [consisting of | a clearer balance among value, 
knowledge, and skill objectives and an increase in the 
amount of Canadian content” (1979, p. 4). 

The new curriculum contained a far greater degree 
of content specificity than did the previous one... Now, 
instead of having a topic area such as "Comparative 
Communities"siniGrade three; the topic was "Interdependence 
of Communities in Canada Today," with a number of 
concepts and generalizations which children were to 
develop as a result of acquiring information on the topic. 

The valuing aspect was retained, but de-emphasized. 
Whereas the 1971 curriculum had focused on a specific 


valuing model, the 1978 curriculum was oriented around a 


rere three reviews of the 1978 curriculum, see 
Gonnors: et al (1980). 
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79 
particular social inquiry model, which listed the 


skills which are to be involved in the acquisition and 
Meilazation- Of information in order to reach value 
decisions. 

Three topics were prescribed for each grade from 
one to ten, and two at Grades eleven and twélve. Each 
topic was organized around a general value issue and 
related social issues and competing values. Three 
categories of objectives were provided -- value, 
knowledge, and skill. Value objectives were, in turn, 
of three types, with at least one objective of each type 
included with each topic. Knowledge objectives consisted 
of concepts and generalizations. Skill objectives were 
of two types -- inguiry and participation. An example 
of each skill objective was provided. 

There was a reduction of student input in that the 
one-third portion of social studies class time which 
was to be devoted to exploration of issues of immediate 
concern to students, was reduced to one-quarter of the 
overall time allotment. 

The expanding horizons framework for Grades one to 
Suxiwas retained from the 1971 curriculum. Canadian 
content was increased to about 60% of the total 
prescribed (3/4 of class time) program. 

The 1978 curriculum retained the social action 
component (applying the decision). However, it too, was 


de-emphasized. "While the concept of active involvement 
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is encouraged as a significant aspect of education for 
active citizenship > sess -BeCause of (the *need*for 
sensitivity in carrying out this type of learning 
experiences sOcial@action Ps not prescribed; "but is 
encouraged where possible, given the above cautions" 
(SSC ley,-1978 ,Mpre1sy.? “Gn “other words; *ddon't’ rock*the 
boat;  -as Harlan Hulléman*put it’ in’ his°1979 réview of 
ehe new? ctirricultum®(p.°7). 

The second means of assisting in the implementation 
of the revised curriculum, identified by Ledgerwood, (1979) 
was the addition of a large number of materials to the 
learning resources available for use. 

Eight million dollars of Heritage Trust Fund money 
was put toward development of Canadian content materials. 
A multimedia kit was developed for at least one topic 
at each grade level. Other Canadian content materials 
included a Junior Atlas of Alberta, provided for each 
student in Grades four to six; a Relief Model of Alberta, 
One for each school; and several series OfFVbOOks for 
enrichment purposes--Books for Young Readers, Western 
"Canadian Literature for Youth, and Canadian Literature for 
Senior Students and Adults. 

Additional funds were put toward exemplary units 
for another topic at each grade level. Consequently, of 
the three topics for each of grades one to ten, at least 
two were developed in the form of a multimedia kit and 


eeceaching unit. 
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Monographs on selected topics were also developed. 
The first, A Handbook for Unit Planners, was intended 
tO aSsist teachers in the task of developing units "that 
reflect the present orientation of the Alberta social 
studies program"(Massey, 1978, p. 2). 

Ledgerwood mentions only the "minor revisions" and 
"the selection and/or development and production of 
the learning materials that make a program more teachable" 
(1979, p. 4) as the means used to increase implementation. 

However, in addition to the above, Alberta 
Paucation, in cooperation with ACCESS, produced an 
in-service program entitled "The Revised Curriculum: 
Intents, Structure, Resources." The program was made 
available to Alberta Education Regional Consultants, 
senool District Consultants, and Supervisors to be used 
with teachers around the province, beginning in the 
1979-80 school year. 

The program consists of seven separate components: 

#1 A videotape entitled "Change: The Ultimate 
Challenge." which provides background information as to 
the philosophical rationale of the curriculum. 

#2 A three-part slide-tape presentation (put onto 
videotape) entitled "Patterns and Parameters," which 
attempts to explain the format of the Curriculum Guide, 
briefly show how topic descriptions can be used in unit 
building and provide an overview of some of the materials 


which accompanied the new curriculum. 
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These two components of the in-service program were 
intended for large-group orientation. The following 
components were intended to be used with small groups, 
following presentation of the first two components of the 
program. 

#3, #4, #5. Three components designed to give 
teachers an opportunity to work with each of the types 
of objectives around which the program is organized; 
either knowledge, skills, or values. In each case, teachers 
explore the way in which the particular type of objective 
is used in the Curriculum Guide, and then apply it to 
aeparticular unit. 

#6, #7. One component intended to acquaint 
participants with the Teaching Units and the other, the 
Kanata Kits, resources which had been developed in 
Spport, Of the curriculum. 

This in-service package is intended to be primarily 
for awareness purposes and is commonly referred to as 
"Phase One.’ 'Phase Two' became the Mentor Project, which 
Was intended to. assist teachers to “work through the complex 
task of exploring alternate classroom organizations and 
instructional sequences inherent in the 1978 Alberta 
Social Studies Program" (Mentor Proposal, February, 1980, 
pm. 1). 

Mentor originated in a proposal prepared by Frank 
Crowther, Associate Director of Curriculum, Social 
Studies, on behalf of the Social Studies Curriculum 


Coordinating Committee in the spring of 1978. The proposal 
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was given preliminary approval by the Curriculum Branch 
of Alberta Education, after costing out by ACCESS-TV 
(F. Crowther, personal correspondence, 1981). 

In December of 1979, two professors in the Department 
Of Elementary Education, The University of Alberta, 
were approached to submit a Proposal for the development 
of the in-service project. The Proposal was submitted in 
February of 1980 and development began. Development 
Someinued until March 31st of 1981, by which time all 
development documents had been turned over to ACCESS-TV 
to begin the process of production. 

During the development period (January, 1989 - March, 
1981) of this in-service which was intended to assist 
in the implementation of the 1978 Alberta Social Studies 
Cueraculum, Interim. Edition, two rather significant events 
Seecurred. .First,,on, April 10, 1980, the Honourable 
David King, Minister of Education, announced in the 
Legislature that "effective September lst, 1981, what is 
known as the 1978 Social Studies curriculum will be 
mandatory throughout the Alberta school system." 

King referred to "what is known as the 1978 Social 
Sevudies curriculum.) Its official title, now, is 1931 
“Alberta Social Studies Curriculum, some significant 
changes having been made to the 1978 curriculum. The 
General Value Issue was removed from each grade level 
topic, and certain choices were eliminated. Whereas 
previously some topics had several related social issues 


and sets of competing values, each now had one issue 
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84 
and one set of competing values. The knowledge objectives 
for each topic are now limited to one generalization, 
whereas previously there were several. In addition, specific 
questions to guide inquiry now accompany the generalization 
for each topic. Some content was made more specific; 
mec., (Grade.5 TOpic C, was previously called "Countries 
Like Canada: How They Solve Problems." Seven nations 
were suggested as pessibilities for study. In the 1981 
version, the topic is called, "Canada's Nearest Neighbour: 
The United States." However, the steps of the social 
inquiry model remain the same, and each unit continues 
to be oriented around a social issue. The one-quarter 
nonprescribed time also remains intact. 

The other significant event during this time period 
was the announcement by the Minister that an additional 
2.2 million dollars was to be put towards social studies 
iipbementatton “(Alberta Report, May 15, 1981, p. 38). The 
money was to be used for training and release time for 
125 teachers around the province, who were to give in-service 
workshops for other teachers over a five-month period 
during the 1981/82 school year. The Mentor modules were 
to be used as training materials for the 125 workshop 
leaders and were also to be made available for their use 
in the workshops conducted by them. 

While there has been criticism of this implementation 
scheme by some prominent Alberta educators, such as 
Dr. Ernest Hodgson, chairman of Edmonton Public School 
Board, others have praised its intents. Mac Kryzanowski, 


RTA president, has called it "‘a first step' in solving 
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85 
the training problems 'that have plagued Alberta teachers 


ZOrOOver a decade*." (Edmonton Journal, Maat OO Ol 2), 

Alberta Education has not always demonstrated such 
am interest in providing ‘provincially developed and 
controlled in-service programs for the purpose of assisting 
in curriculum implementation. 

A look at The Social Studies Scene, published by the 
Department of Education,’ brings to light a concern with 
implementation of the 1971 curriculum and provides 
evidence of efforts to meet the in-service needs of 
teachers at that time. 

October, 1969: Resource personnel for institutes 

and workshops are available through the Department 


of Education, the universities, and The Alberta 
Teachers' Association. 


June, 1970: The school year now concluded has 
witnessed a large number of inservice workshops 
on the new social studies. Teams from the ATA 


Social Studies Council, university, and school 
systems personnel, and members of the Department 
of Education have conducted more than fifty 
social studies institutes. 


May, 1971: The inservice preparation of teachers 
for the new social studies is continuing to 

receive the active attention of the Department 

of Education consultants and the ATA Social Studies 
Council. Many teachers have now completed two 

or three workshops and are finding success in 
developing their own units of instruction. 


September, 1971: Attention will be given to the 
important task of implementation of the recently 
developed social studies courses--several of 
which are being offered for the first time in 
MOSt. SChHoOoOls this year. 

However, there is no indication of an efftore to 


provide the breadth or depth of in-service that is 


presently being attempted. It is probably summed up 
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best by the Tripartite Committee, which, upon its 


review of in-service practices related to implementation 
of new and revised programs in Alberta, concluded that 

Traditionally the responsibilities for implementation 

have been left with the classroom teacher, 

Supported by system supervisors, professional 

association resources, or consultative assistance 

drawn from the universities of Alberta and Alberta 

BQUCAELON sloop.) 7) 

Why the increased interest in provincially developed 
and controlled in-service programs for the purpose of 
assisting in curriculum implementation? 

The answer may lie, at least partly, in a prevailing 
climate of opinion, very much in support of increased 
emphasis on in-service as a means of furthering the 
implementation process. There are a number of signs 
mnaicative of this trend. 

iMmeraschrror, 11979 ,7:Dr.,).8. KK. Johnson, Calgary -Board 
er education, ’sentea letter’ to Dr. E. A. “Torgunrud, 
Director of Curriculum, on behalf of “the people who have 
responsibility for curriculum and program development 
in the four large metropolitan school jurisdictions in 
Miberta, (p. 1). In it*he-expressed their concern that 
"without considerable attention to teacher in-service, 
curriculum changes are doomed to failure" (p. 1) and 
their conclusion that "the areas of diffusion and 
implementation have been sadly neglected in the overall 


planning" (p. 1). He expressed the wish that 


Dr. Torgunrud would take their concern to the Curriculum 
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87 
Policies Board and that the Board would "adopt an inviolate 
principle that new courses will be introduced only when 
appropriate funds are made available to give teachers 
sufficient in-service to make the new programs viable in a 
Majority Of class rooms in the province™ (p. 1). 
PnMpOCtobersof 1979, the A.T.A. Social Studies Council 
Executive presented the Minister of Education with a 
position paper in which it was stated that "the executive 
Of the Social Studies Council feels that the Alberta 
Department of Education must more fully recognize its 
responsibility toward in-service associated with changes 
i curriculum by planning for and engaging in curriculum 
in-service activities of a long-term and continuing 
mecure™ .(p. 4). 
Four policy recommendations were made. These were: 
a tl. It is recommended that Alberta Education adopt 
as policy that curriculum planning should always 
include planning for implementation” (p. 4). 
Doing one without the other was likened "to spending 
all your budget on a car and refusing to spend anything 
mor gas”) (ps 4). 
es as It is recommended that Alberta Education adopt 
as policy the encouragement of long-term rather 
than short-term in-service modes" (p. 4). 
The demands of complex curricula cannot be met in 
One-day workshops. 
— "#3. It is recommended that Alberta Education adopt 


as policy that in-service programs should 
emphasize people-based support" (p. Sy iy 
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88 
In-school visits to other teachers was mentioned 


as an example of this approach. 

— "4. It is recommended that Alberta Education seek 
strong support for implementation from 
SUM istratorer -(p, 5) . 

Rewards, such as public recognition, were mentioned. 

Meeevldence Of june, continuing interest of the 
A.T.A. in in-service education, the March 5th, 1980, 
professional development bulletin was devoted to in-service 
(inservice Education— A Guide to Effective Practice"). 

The paper defined in-service education, identified 
its major components, developed a 'state of the art' 
summary Of research and experience in the field, formulated 
a number of guidelines from this research and experience 
data base, and used the guidelines to build models 
appropriate to each of three situations in which in-service 
maght occur. 

In 1976 the Curriculum Policies Board was formed, 
with the mandate to formulate and recommend to the Minister 
of Education policies concerning curriculum development, 
implementation, evaluation, and other related matters. 

The prevalent concern with matters involving 
implementation is evident in that the first program 
recommendation to the Minister from this Board indicated 
that implementation activities and resources were as 
significant as program change. This recommendation stressed 
that provision should be made for teacher in-service 
and acquisition of necessary resource materials before 
programs become mandatory. (Tri-Partite Committee on 


Inservice Education, 1980, p. 1) 
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In the spring of 1979, the Curriculum Policies Board 
approved in principle the following motion: 

That the C.P.B. recommend that Alberta Education, 

the ATA and the ASTA cooperate to develop an 

inservice procedure to introduce and maintain new 
curriculum. (Tri-partite Committee on Inservice 

BaMecacron el 700," Dl) 

This recommendation was approved by the Minister 
and, as a result, the Tri-partite Committee on Inservice 
was established. Its report, entitled Inservice Fducation 
For Implementation of New and Revised Programs, was 
published in October of 1980. 

The Tri-partite Committee sought to carry out two 
major tasks: 

2.1 Appraise current provisions and needs with 
respect to inservice for new and revised 
provincial programs, and 

2.2 Develop models for the delivery of inservice, 
having regard for equitable distribution of 
responsibility among the various delivering_ 
agencies...) (Tri-partite Committee on, Inservice 
EdUCaETON;, I980;7 Dp. 2) 

With regard to"the first of “the above, ‘the tCommrttee 
found that the structure and process used for curriculum 
development, which they considered effective for the most 
part, was not being used for implementation. 

Accordingly, a number of recommendations with regard 
to implementation were made. The most pertinent is the 
following: 

A proposal to develop a new or revised program 


should include implementation plans outlining, 
in appropriate detail, the critical elements in 
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putting the new or revised program in place. 

(Tri-partite Committee on Inservice Education, 

OBO. DAI dd 

In other words, program development and program 
implementation should be planned concurrently. 

The committee also developed models for the 
delivery of in-service... Since. the revised social studies 
curriculum had already been developed, it designed a 
PLOLOtype; specifically for: its,implementation. It 
recommended that an implementation plan be adopted as 
soon as was possible, using the prototype as an organizing 
base. At the same-time,, it.called for. "a. significant 
commitment by the province, school systems and profession 
to the implementation of the new program" (p. 15). 

The Minister of Education's announcement in the 
mogislature ,;i in-May of 1980,.that $2.2 million was to 
be put toward providing in-service for every social studies 
teacher in the province during the 1981/82 school year, 
would seem to be a direct response to this Tri-partite 
Committee report. 

Another sign of the prevalent interest in in-service 
was the Dee oa Conference on Inservice, held by 
the Department of Elementary Education, The University of 
Mibecta, .in-October,.of21980~.4 aParticipants were Albertans 
Wnoswere,.at.the.time,sactively /involved in teacher 
in-service education. 

As a result of several days of deliberations, 
participants generated a number of recommendations for 


the direction which in-service in the province should take. 
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These recommendations were later sent to The Honourable 
BavidsKing,;) Minister of Education, by Dr. J. M. Sad, 
Assistant Dean, Continuing Education. Ina letter 
thanking Dr. Small for forwarding these recommendations, 
Mr. King said that they would be added to reactions to 
the Tri-partite Committee report and would be "very 
useful as decisions are being made concerning the nature 
of inservice education in Alberta" (February 23, 1981). 

The recommendations were as follows: 

i. "Inservice needs to become more school-focused." 

This was viewed as a means of helping in-service 
to become a longterm process whereby teachers would be 
enabled to feel a sense of ownership for the in-service 
program. It would also encourage opportunities for 
teachers to learn from each other in a supportive 
atmosphere. The idea of a teacher 'coach,' as a permanent 
rotating position, was suggested. 

Zs "More attention needs to be directed to the nature of 
the teacher as learner." 

The deficit model of in-service, where the teacher is 
viewed as someone who needs to be shown how to improve, 
must be abandoned, according to conference participants. 
Rather, teachers should be viewed as being involved nia) 
continuing personal and professional growth. The role 
of in-service leader might be that of organizing the 
processes by which teachers direct their own professional 


development. The suggestion was made that teachers 
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of teaching. 

Si "There needs to be an extension of, and a greater 
awareness of, the potential resources for inservice 
education." 

The value of teacher centres was stressed. The point 
was also made that an equivalent amount of time, effort, 
and resources should be put into implementation of new 
curricula, as is put into development at the present time. 
A», "There is a need for a multi-agency, co-ordinated 
approach to in-service education." 

The recommendation was made that Alberta Education, 
the Alberta Teachers; Association, the Alberta School 
Trustees' Association, and the universities, establish a 
body whose function would be to plan and coordinate 
in-service education in Alberta. 
is "Research needs to be conducted at all levels." 
(Searle, 1980) 

Several areas were identified as being in need of 
research. These were classroom teaching, the nature of 
the learner and learning applicable to in-service education, 
and the longterm effects of in-service programs. 
Conclusion 

The genesis of the Mentor Project, then, was the 
result of two major factors. 

The first was the failure of the 1971 social studies 


curriculum to be fully implemented. This SLEUaELOn, could 
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93 
not be allowed to occur again. 


The second was a climate of opinion calling for 
an equal amount of attention to be paid to implementation 
of new curricula, in all subject areas, as had been paid 
to development in the past. Teacher in-service education 
was seen as the primary vehicle through which implementation 


would occur - hence, Mentor. 
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Opportunistic Research 

Reimer, “in a 1977 article, advocating greater use 
of opportunistic research on the part of sociologists, 
describes such an approach as meaning "that sociologists 
rely upon their own unique biographies, life experience, 
Mavs eudtionaly famvitarities im’doing their research" 
io: 4 G9))3, 

Researchers 

too frequently neglect "at hand" knowledge and 

expertise they alone possess in the engineering 

of their research ventures. They often ignore 

Oretreat as ancillary ‘their own unique 

biographies, life experiences, and situational 

familiarity when these could opportunistically 

serve as important sources for research 

ideas and data. (Reimer, 19/7, Dp. 467.) 

Despite this, many "opportunistic" studies have 
been carried out. 

Reimer distinguished three varieties of 
Opportunistic research. His categories will be used 
to guide this discussion. 
a. Taking Advantage of Unique Circumstances or Timely 

Events 

Julius *Roth conducted research on a hospital from 
the vantage point tof va “bed! on ‘award. 

Just one-half year after getting my Ph.D and a 

few months after starting my first full-time 

professional job, I was faced with a long and 


uncertain stretch ina tuberculosis hospital. 
My disease was not a complete surprise. I had 
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been under observation for tuberculosis for many 
years, and my condition, although never serious 

up to this point, had apparently been somewhat 
unstable. During the course of my schooling I 

had already spent two long periods in hospitals 

FOL Observation and rest. .Now, with a more 
frankly active disease than I had had before, it 
looked as if my career were going to suffer another 
interruption. 


However, during the latter part of my graduate 
career, my main focus of interest had been the 
sociology and social psychology of institutions 
and occupations. Rather than an interruption of 
my career, a period of hospitalization might be 
viewed as a research opportunity. A hospital 
bed would make a good observation post. (Roth, 
OO Ds Vis) 


The March, 1946 issue of the American Journal of 
Sociology is devoted exclusively to reports by 
sociologists who used their World War II military 
experiences as the basis for their research. 

More-recently, Phillip Butler (1977) -has analyzed 
the "tap code" used by Prisoners of War in North 
Vietnam, based on eight years of personal experience. 

Everett C. Hughes describes how his appointment 
to the staff of McGill University precipitated his 
study of French-English relations in Canada. 

I had had no previous interest in Canadian 

problems and little knowledge of the country. 

In the several months between my appointment 

and my departure from Chicago for Montreal, 

I read a good deal about the French 

Canadians |". =) bedecided to, study the Frenen 


Canadians simply because their presence 
seemed the most interesting fact about 
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Mentrealwandothateregion..cBy so .slight a 

joining of circumstances, I picked Canada's 

other great problem: the mutual adjustment 

of the two major ethnic groups. CEO GAt a Doe.2)) 

Members of curriculum development projects are 
Beginning to add to the curriculum field through 
retrospective analysis of their deliberations and the 
decisions made. 

As mentioned previously, at a symposium of the 
1977 annual meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association, Singer and Altschuld presented papers in 
which they used this technique to describe a curriculum 
development project in which they were involved as 
director and assistant director (Wise and Peshkin, 1977, 
pe 2/2). 
i. Taking Advantage of Familiar Social Situations 

Eb Liotshiebow, Ainshisebook, «Tally s*Corner a(b967), 
tells how he came to describe streetcorner life in an 
urban ghetto. 

From the very beginning I felt comfortable 

with the prospect of working with lower-class 

Negroes. I was born and raised in Washington, 

DeCi ness My nfatherswas asgrocer and we,lived 

in rooms above or behind the various stores 

which he operated. All were in predominantly 

Negro yneighborhoods 4: 701967; pe 233) 

In a 1971 article, Denzin used data from an 


interlude in which he and his two daughters prepared 


breakfast, to illustrate how the observer can stand 
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outside his own actions and record them much as he would 
any Other person's behaviour. The difference is that 
the observer can also note what his thoughts were during 
the time in which his actions were being recorded. 


This methodology immediately opens for sociological 
analysis all of one's daily actions and 
conversations as sources of data on the self and 
the joint act. Recording one's behavior permits 
the observer to-be both objective and subjective. 
He can note that he made a specific act ata 
specific time and place in the company of a 
certain set of others. But simultaneously he can 
probe the subjective features of the act by 
noting what his thoughts were at the time he 
acted. (pe 2169) 


our Taking Advantage of Special Expertise 
Ned Polsky's expertise and interest in billiards 
was the stimulus to conduct research on pool hustlers. 


Balilaard playing is my chief recreation. 1 

have frequented poolrooms for over 20 years, and 
at one poolroom game, three-cushion billiards, 
am considered a far better than average player. 
In recent years I have played an average of more 
than six hours per week in various New York 
poolrooms, and played as much in the poolrooms 
Of uChacago.for most of the eight years I lived 
there. In the course of traveling I have played 
occasionally in the major rooms of other cities, 
such as the poolrooms on Market Street in San 
Francisco, West 25th Street in Cleveland, West 
Lexington in Baltimore, and the room on 4th and 
Main.in Los “Angeles. ) 4(b969.,, p.135) 


Cuyler (1980) took advantage of knowledge gained 
through participation as a docent (tour guide) at the 
Edmonton Art Gallery, to conduct research on the goals 


and objectives of docents at the Art Gallery of Ontario 
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and the Art Gallery of Hamilton, as well as at Edmonton. 

Richardson (1960), in a study of island fishing 
villages in eastern Canada, used his past as a seaman 
to gain the respect of the coastal fishermen, thus 
Bacitlitating entry into the field. 

Wolcott (1973) capitalized on his own background 
experience as a vice-principal and teacher, and his 
status as a regular faculty member at a university 
tpp. 12-13) in his ethnographic study of an elementary 
school principal. He found his experience as a 
vice-principal, and particularly his position as a 
university faculty member, to enhance his acceptance 
pm the part of school’ principals and central office 
administrators in the district. His teaching experience 
proved to be an asset in his acceptance by the teachers 
at the school. 

Another benefit was his familiarity with the 
language used. 

If I was told that someone had "just returned 

from representing the ESPA at an ASCD workshop 

at the Hilton to compare SMSG with Greater 

Cleveland," my only uncertainty was, wir Cl 

Halon (Woleot ty 1973 1p... 2) 

As a pastor, Laud Humphreys had spent a great 
deal of his time counselling homosexuals. It was these 


experiences which prompted him to conduct the research 


reported in his book, Tearoom Trade (1970). 
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As a former teacher of Grade One, and a Bee lopey 
of the curriculum materials which were being used in 
the classroom in which she was observing, Odynak (1981) 
brought a wealth of experience to her ethnographic study 
of a Grade One teacher. 
pee odotogical Advantages of Opportunistic Research 

Reimer (1977) mentions three major advantages to 
MepOrtunistic research. The first is that it facilitates 
entry into the research setting. The researcher has 
a genuine purpose for being in the setting, other than 
mes research. "Furthermore, since the researcher knows 
the expected behavioral routines associated with the 
setting, it may become an ‘open setting" in which all 
regions are accessible" (Reimer, 1977, p. 474). Lutz 
ena Ramsey (1974)ialiso tpoint ovff 'thatecinvtaddition to the 
collecting of information as one goes about one's 
ordinary tasks, the alert investigator can seek out 
additional data which would not normally come within 
his sphere of activity. 

"A second advantage of this research strategy is 
that it facilitates rapport between the investigator 
and the persons being studied" (p. 474). Trust between 
the members of the group has already been built up. 

The researcher shares the language and symbolic meanings 


of the other group members. These enable the 
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investigator to ask meaningful and relevant questions 
and to understand how best to probe the more sensitive 
areas. 

“A third advantage of an opportunistic research 
Seracegy 1S that it provides for accurate interpretation" 
(p. 474). According to Reimer, being a member of 
meme group "serves as a built-in truth check" (p. 474). 
The researcher, to some extent, has been socialized in 
the same way as other group members and shares their 
vernacular. He will have a good grasp of which 
information 'rings true’ and which does not. 

Furthermore, the researcher can readily 

employ introspection and retrospection to 

Pid sin Drs interpretation, of,other ss | 

behavior or behavioral accounts. In this 

way the researcher is better able to link 


the expressed statements of members with 
their actual behavior. (p. 474) 
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CHAPTER IIT 
METHODOLOGY 
Participant Observation Procedures 

According to McCall and Simmons (1969), participant 
observation 

- .- - involves some amount of genuinely social 

interaction in.the.field with the subjects of 

the study, some direct observation of relevant 
events, some formal and a great deal of informal 
interviewing, some systematic counting, some 
collection of documents and artifacts, and 

Open-endedness in the directions the study 

EAKeS sme Deel) 

Despite the open-endedness of studies involving 
participant observation, they can generally be broken 
down into a number of steps and concerns. These will 
be discussed here under the following headings: 
Establishing the Research Design, Gaining Entry and 
BStablishing Good. Relations,»Taking.a Role,.Colleetion 
of Data, Data Analysis and Findings, and Validity and 
Reliability. 

Establishing the Research Design 

Zecording, to. Smith, and.Pohland: 

Persons engaged in qualitative research 
strategies disagree regarding the degree to 
which there should be a problem, some problem, 


or no problem that initially guides the 
Observer. (1974, p. 38) 


At the very least, the researcher usually begins 


with a "sense of something problematic to be investigated" 
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MizTitamson et al:, 1977, p. 38, emphasis in the Original), 

However, the research design sometimes takes time 
to develop in its final form. Researchers often set 
Sut to conduct their research in a way that is quite 
different from the mode in which they eventually carry 
me Out. 

Pie Owe (2901), ithe first year Of: his study of a 
black ghetto, limited his focus to the near proximity of 
eecarry—-Out restaurant and to the inhabitants of the 
pereet corner in front of it. 

Originally he had intended to conduct several related 
studies during that year, 

each covering iS a strategic part of the world 

of the low-income male. I thought of doing a 

neighborhood study, then moving on say, to a 

construction laborer's union, then a bootleg 

joint, and perhaps rounding these out with a 

series of genealogies and life histories. 

(ps 0236) 

William Whyte (1955) began his study of a slum 
district with plans to involve ten researchers, but 
abandoned the idea. Upon reflection, some years later, 
he speculates that "I found Cornerville life so 
interesting and rewarding that I no longer felt a need 
to think in large-scale terms" (1955, p. 286). 

After abandoning the ten-man research team idea, he 
wrote up a number of other research proposals. Again, 
when reading them some years later, he says, "it seems 
to me that the most impressive thing about them is 


their remoteness from the actual study I carried on” 


(1955, p. 285) 
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It is not important that the researcher go into the 
setting with a carefully thought out research design. 
What is important is that he be willing to explore 
possibilities within the setting of which he may not even 
Nave been aware prior: to entry. 

bike Whyte (1955), Liebow (1967), and others, this 
researcher began with a scheme which was much more 
grandiose than that actually carried out. 

In rereading the proposal, data collection was to 
include participant observation of the meetings of the 
development committee, participant observation with a 
group of pilot teachers, use of ad hoc committee meeting 
tapes and attendance at one or two of the meetings, 
collection of pertinent documents, formal and informal 
interviews with members of the development committee, and 
formal group interviews with one group of pilot. teachers. 

As with Whyte (1955), my original proposal would have 
been "the ruination of me” (p. 284). The advice was 
given, at the proposal presentation (April 8, 1980). to 
narrow the focus, and consequently plans for participant 
observation and interviewing of pilot teachers, 
attendance at ad hoc committee meetings, and formal 
interviewing of members of the development committee, 
were all abandoned. 

The researcher still intended to use ad hoc 
committee tapes, since all of these tapes were atagh aetels 


possession of the developers. In fact, at that time, 
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the developers were operating under the assumption that 


they were the owners of these tapes, since the arrangement 
was that the person who did the taping gave the tapes to 
the developers at the end of each ad hoc committee meeting. 
The developers were supposed to give empty tapes in 
exchange at some later date. 

However, when formal permission to use the tapes was 
requested, it was denied. Therefore, the focus of the 
research became the development committee, where it likely 
should have been from the beginning. 

Gaining Entry 

This study was a form of opportunistic research, 
coming under Reimer's (1977) category of "Taking advantage 
PamunLque circumstances” in the. spirit of Julius Roth (1963) 
mumenis hospital bed or Phillip Butler (1977) in his North 
Vietnam prison cell. 

In this case, the researcher was already one of six 
members of the Mentor development committee when the 
decision was made to conduct a study of the decision-making 
processes of the committee, using a variation of participant 
observation methodology. 

As Bollens and Marshal point out, "the easiest way 
to get access to a group is to be part of that group 
already” (1973, p. 49). They advise students to 
capitalize on the research opportunities offered by 
groups to which they already belong. 


Reimer (19/7), too, indicates, that one of the chief 
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advantages of this type of research is the way in which 

it facilitates entry into the setting, since the researcher 
has a legitimate purpose, other than his research, 

for being there. 

Lutz and Ramsey (1974) discuss a possible disadvantage 
of the situation where the researcher is already a member 
of the group which is to be investigated. 

If one owns a role in the society the problem 

of entry is easily achieved but his access to 

competing cliques or to other hierarchial 

levels may be made even more difficult. If 

one is an outsider seeking permission to 

enter, the above two problems may be less 

difficult once initial permission is granted. 

But access to informal structure will be more 

difficult. In any case attention to these 

problems is indicated. (p. 7) 

In the case of this researcher, access to competing 
cliques or to other hierarchial levels was not a problem, 
Bence the focus was on a small group of six developers. 
Braking a Role 

Gold (1971)’ identified four roles for the researcher 
conducting field work. These are complete participant, 
participant-as-observer, observer-as-participant, and 
complete observer. 

Complete Participant 

The complete participant role involves concealment 

of one's true purposes and the pretense of being a member 


of the group one is observing. This approach is seldom 


sed (Erikson, 1970). 


Weold's work is an extension of the thinking of 
Junker (1960). 
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Laud Humphreys relates his use of this approach in 
Tearoom Trade (1970). He was able to conduct research on 
homosexual activity in public washrooms by assuming the 
role of voyeur and performing the essential function of 
lookout. The role of voyeur enabled him to observe the 
homosexual activities, while his function as lookout 
enabled him to surreptitiously record license plate 
numbers, which he used to locate names and addresses. 
Later, he and his assistant interviewed the individuals 
whom he had observed, in their homes, under the guise of 
conducting a health survey. He altered his appearance, 
and in no way indicated that he was aware of their 
homosexual activities. 

Lofland and Lejeune (1970) describe a field 
experiment in which individual sociology graduate students 
attended Alcoholics Anonymous meetings in order to 
determine whether newcomers were received differentially 
depending on their apparent social class. 

Rovariation Of this.role is the type of study 
where the researcher actually joins in a group and serves 
as a genuine member (as opposed to the pretense of being 
a homosexual or an alcoholic, to use the examples 
already mentioned). Donald Roy took this role ina 
number of jobs involving various types of blue-collar 
work in factories, construction gangs, and oil fields 
(1970). Dalton (1959) worked as a manager. 


These roles still involve a degree of 
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of deception in that the investigator's research purposes 
are not revealed. 

The chief advantage of the role of complete 
participant lies in the fact that it allows the researcher 
to observe aspects of behaviour which might otherwise 
be missed (whether through lack of opportunity or 
deliberate concealment) by the individual who has identified 
himself as an observer. In Humphreys' case he would not have 
had the opportunity to observe at all if he had not 
assumed the role of complete participant, since the 
homosexual activity did not take place in the presence 
of anyone suspected of being a policeman or a "straight." 

Gold (1971) mentions two dangers of this role. At 
One extreme the researcher may be so self-conscious about 
revealing his identity that it may hamper his ability to 
lay the role of participant. At the.other extreme he 
Man sbecome so involved in the role that it is incorporated 
into his self-conceptions, thus biasing his observations. 

Another obvious disadvantage to the use of this role 
is that the researcher cannot record events in the 
presence of those he is observing. Therefore, he must 
rely on his memory and any surreptitious notetaking which 
he might be able to do. 

This can be sheer hard work. Whyte (1969) says, "I 
can well remember a period when Roy was putting in 10 hours 


a day at the plant and two hours a night at the typewriter 
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atter coming home" (p. 43). 


There are certain ethical considerations involved in 


the taking of this role as well. Whyte (1969), ina 
discussion of this role (which he calls participant 
observation), skirts the issue of the deception involved: 


Does this mean that the intellectual interests of 
the participant observer are completely unknown to 
those he is observing? Not necessarily. The 
workers around Roy knew that he had a good deal 
more education than they, and they seemed to assume 
that he had fallen on hard times and needed the 
job and in addition had some intellectual interest 
in what factory life was all about. Some workers 
and members of management in the steel mill knew 
that Dalton was taking courses for an advanced 
degree at the University of Chicago. They cast 
him in the respected role of a student working his 


way through school--which indeed he was. (pp. 41-42) 


Both the Humphreys (1970) and the Lofland and Lejeune 


(1970) studies have received a great deal of criticism 
on ethical grounds. 

Davis (1970) criticizes the Lofland and Lejeune 
Study on three grounds. First, neither the A.A. members 
nor their leaders were given the option of whether or 
not to participate in the experiment. Secondly, "posing 
as alcoholic newcomers" made light of the values, modes 
* ,Operation and mission of A.A. Thirdly, this approach 
avoids the dues which the researcher must pay: 1.e., 
"the conscious opening up of self to the possibility of 
rebuttal, disaffection, divided loyalties, compromising 
attachments and difficult disclosures; the price of 


engagement as opposed to that of mere doing” “(p. 274 
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Roth (1970), in an article which attempts to take 
the issue further than Davis, or Lofland in his response 
to Davis, has postulated that all research is secret to 
some degree for the following reasons: 


1. The researcher usually does not know 
everything he is looking for himself when he 
PerStistarts Out and structures his.study to 
Sonetextent acie ‘oes "along." "Some. of ‘the things 
Me finds Of interest to study as the research 
goes On are things which the subjects might have 
objected to if they had been told about it in the 
beginning. 


2. In many types of study of social behavior, 
the researcher does not want the subjects' 
behavior influenced by his knowledge of what the 
Observer is interested in. 


3. Even if the subjects of a study are 
given as precise and detailed an explanation of 
the purpose and procedure of the study as the 
investigator is able to give them, the subjects 
will not understand all the terms of the research 
in the same way that the investigator does. . 
Therefore, even in those cases where the 
researcher has made a deliberate effort to explain 
to his subjects just what he is going to do, he 
will frequently find them acting surprised when he 
actually goes ahead and does it. (op. 1278=279) 
Participant-As-Observer 
When the researcher acts in the participant—as-— 
Observer mode, he makes other members of the group aware 
of his dual role. However, the role of researcher is 
subordinate to the role of participant. 
This role is often used in community studies, where 
the relatively lengthy periods of interaction allow 
for trust to build up between the researcher and the 


informants and the researcher can observe changes that 


Sceur Over time. 
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William F. Whyte describes his use of this role in 
Street Corner Society (1955). This involved living in an 
urban slum for a period of several years and becoming 
a member of a street corner gang. 

Problems munecrene an this approach are the danger 
of over-identification of the researcher with group 
members and vice-versa. The researcher may "go native" 
and lose his research perspective. The other possibility 
is that the informant may identify with the researcher 
fOe che extent that he is not able to continue functioning 
as an informant. He becomes too much of an observer 
mead, 1971)"; 

Another problem, not mentioned by Gold, but sometimes- 
encountered in studies where the observer takes the 
complete participant or participant-as-observer role, is 
the confrontation with a decision as to the extent, if 
any, he will engage in activities which are illegal or 
which he considers to be immoral. 

Whyte encountered this situation at one point during 
his three-year sojourn in Cornerville. In order to obtain 
an inside view of politics in the district, he became 
a volunteer worker in a political organization. This 
brought him face-to-face with an ethical situation which 
he had not prepared himself to meet. 

On election day he was asked to "repeat," a practice 


practice involving voting at more than one polling place. 
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He voted three extra times for his candidate. At the 

last polling place he voted in the name of a Frank Petrillo, 
a forty-five year old Sicilian fisherman, who stood five 
feet nine. Whyte, being twenty-three years old and six 

feet tall, experienced some misgivings, but went ahead 

with the deception anyway. He was challenged, but a 
"Co-Operative" warden allowed him to leave. 


That was my performance on election day. 
What did I gain from it? I had seen through 
firsthand personal experience how repeating was 
accomplished. But this was really of very little 
value, for I had been observing these activities 
at quite close range before, and I could have 
pada | the data without, taking any risk. Actually, 
I learned nothing of research value from the 
experience, and I took a chance of jeopardizing 
my whole study. While I escaped arrest, these 
things are not always fixed as firmly as the 
politician's henchman think they are. A year 
later, when I was out of town at election time, 
somebody was actually arrested for voting in my 
TRAMIG eos 

The experience posed problems that transcended 
expediency. I had been brought up as a respectable, 
law-abiding, middle-class citizen. When I 
discovered that I was a repeater, I found my 
conscience giving me Serious trouble. This was 
not like the picture of myself that I had been 
Rede A gtOs DULG. UD ie oes te ee ad) tO. learn, ~naty 
in order to be accepted by the people in a district, 
you do not have to do everything just as they 
Gove rr 

T had to learn that the field worker cannot 
actord 10 think only.On Learning to. live with 
others in the field. He has to continue living 
with himself. If the participant observer finds 
himself engaging in behavior that he has learned 
to think of as immoral, then he is likely to 
begin to wonder what sort of a person he is after 
ee OD. 4s La se ) 


Whyte, upon reflection, came to the conclusion that 


he had made the wrong decision. 
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Roy (1970) describes a situation in which he was 
able to effect a compromise. As part of a study of labour 
union organizing campaigns, he had been Observing the 
interaction between "scabs" and strikers at a midnight 
shift change. Following the departure of the strikebreakers, 
one Of the strikers observed that a number of cars were 
unaccounted for, their owners likely waiting inside until 
the strikers left. The decision was made to pretend 
to leave, hoping that this move would cause the state 
patrolmen who were in attendance to leave as well. Then 
the strikers could return and deal with the remaining 
strikebreakers without the hindrance of being observed. 


When the pocks started to fly, I found myself in an 
awkward situation. What if the police weren't as 
dumb as the strikers thought they were, saw through 
eae. ruse,eand returned tia@«cpackyus off ito gail? 

What was I doing, at my age and with all those 
diplomas, shoulder to shoulder with a bunch of men 
EnEOw lg srocks at a bunch of other men in. the middle 
Om cnesnignts | if didn’t have time to. go to jail. 
tienaa sto gee back to Durham no later than, the next 
day, back to my classes, to my eager students. 
Should IE make a brisk dash for the cover of yon 
cornfield before the police returned? Could I 

make it, before getting shot, if they should return 
immediately? Surely the first car in the caravan 
of dented bodies and fenders would have reached 
artelephonesby.snows! But (if ‘lestreaked for the 
cornfield, the strikers would see it, and such 
behavior would mark the end of my study of union- 
Management relations in these parts, perhaps in 

the entire South. Maybe it would be better if I 
were to start throwing things myself, before 

the strikers noticed my inactivity and interpreted 
it as anti-union behavior; . .. I made my decision. 
Sweating freely--it was a warm night--I ran back 
and forth with the strikers, stooping and swaying 
and swinging my arms in a balletic imitation of 

a man throwing rocks. Finally the last car screamed 
around the bend in the road. With my companions 

I made a rapid but dignified dash for my Own 
automobile. The cops did not show up. (Roy, 
OO. 242) 
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Observer—As—Participant 

The observer-as-participant role calls for 
relatively more formal observation than the two roles 
just mentioned. The researcher's purposes are made 
publicly known at the outset and it is the role of 
observer which takes priority. 

PACrOsta sess risk.o£.."going native" when. this 
research role is assumed. However, because the observer 
does not function as a true participant in the ongoing 
activities, the possibility of misunderstanding those 
he observes, and in turn, that they will misunderstand 
him, looms large. 

Bain discusses both of these problems in an 
article entitled "The Researcher's Role: A Case 
eeudy 

Bain used the milieu of a laundry plant to study 
the social skills required by certain jobs. At one 
point in his study the volume of business was down and 
a few workersewere, Laidvoft.. At that particular,stage 
he was watching particular workers and timing their 
interactions. 

Was I a spy from the university? Was I trying 

fo, find out who talked too much to determine 

who were the least efficient employees? .. - 

But these were some of the suspicions which. 

various persons began to entertain. Hostility 


and suspicion on the part of certain workers 
became open and obvious. (1:9:60%.5 Dora 49) 
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Bain also incurred problems because of a misunderstanding 
on his part as to how best to approach people for the 
information which he needed. 

He tried to administer a sociometric questionnaire, 
with little success. 


I was forced, therefore, to change the method 
somewhat and ask each worker, instead, merely to 
choose from the list the ten persons he or she 
Bicved best. il, turther: ‘thought that if I. could 
interview the workers in the privacy of their 
homes I could secure better cooperation. 
Therefore I went to the members of other work 
groups, requesting permission to interview them 
dee home + dy. 27 7% 

Two days later I received word that a 
certain worker was "Spreading a rumor." The 
BunoOL was to, this erfect;: . "Well, I've finally 
found out what Mr. Bain is here for--he's going 
SOrcry to tind out who, lakes and dislikes each 


other here!" While this was literally true, it 
was hardly the interpretation I wanted. (1960, 
pp. 147-148) 


Complete Observer 
The complete observer remains outside the participant 
role. He attempts to observe in ways which make it 
unnecessary for participants to take him into account. 
This involves a range of roles with, at one extreme, 
the observer hiding behind a one-way mirror, to reducing 
Participation to a nonverbal level and maintaining a 


psychological detachment from one’s subjects. Occupations 


such as janitor, cleaning woman and elevator operator have 
been mentioned as relatively invisible roles for a 


researcher to assume (Pearsall, 1970). 
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The role of complete observer involves the least 
enrance Of “Going native” (Gold, 1971, p. 261). at 
the same time it carries the greatest risk of 
misunderstanding the observed. The observer is not in 
a position to request qualifications of statements or 
to ask further questions which his observations have 
brought to mind. There is also danger of ethnocentric 
or egocentric rejection of data because of failure 
to view it in the same way as one's subjects (Gold, 
Soi, Pearsall, 1970). 

Gold points out that this role alone is rarely 
the dominant one employed by a researcher. It is 
sometimes employed as a means to reconnoitre a social 
setting in preparation for more intensive study in 
another field role. 

Williamson et al. make the point that the 
researcher does not necessarily assume one particular 
mole for the duration of a study. Different situations 
and different respondents may mean that it is most 
expedient for the researcher to assume a different 
Boren 19/7," p. 207). 

Laud Humphreys (1970) provides an example of this. 
For the greater part of his study of homosexual behaviour 


in public washrooms he took the role of complete 
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participant. However, after he was able to identify 
what he calls his "intensive dozen" (p. 36), he 
revealed his research purposes to those men and was 
able to interview them. At this point, with these 
imedavaiduad syheswas; acting in the role of 
observer-as-participant. 

Influence of Subjects on Role Taken 

Another point to be made is that the subjects of 
the study have a bearing on the role taken by the 
researcher. 

Various factors in this regard may hinder the 
researcher from assuming the role which he considers 
EO be) Strategically the most optimal. For-instance, 
if subjects lack a conception of the observer role 
they will assimilate him into a role with which they 
are familiar such as a reporter, missionary, or someone 
who plans to write a book. 

"Subjects always 'locate' researchers in some 
meaningful frame or context and relate to them 
accordingly” (Williamson et al., 1977, p. 207). Factors 
such as age, sex, ethnic group, physical attributes, race, 
and educational background can all have an effect 
on the way in which subjects perceive the researcher. 

Rosalie Wax, a Caucasian, spent two years ina 


Japanese Relocation Center and a center for "“Aisloyaia 
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Japanese during World War II. In her case, her race 
was the factor which had the greatest effect on the 
way in which she was perceived by subjects. 

In her analysis, written twelve years later, she 
had this to say about the roles to which she was 
assigned by subjects: 


Her discomfort was increased by the fact 
that her potential informants had a series 
of crippling roles ready and waiting for her. 
To them she was at best a well-meaning but 
ignorant pest in whose presence one had to 
keep a strict watch on one's tongue. At worst 
she was a clever and hypocritical spy for the 
administration, trying, by kindness, to lead 
them to betray themselves or their fellows. 


Desperately she tried to see herself 
as "a person to whom one gave information" 
while everyone about her regarded her as "a 
person to whom one gave no information." 
CLoO0, pe Ly) 


According to Vidich and Bensman (1960), the field 
worker in a small town "is accorded the status of an 
P.B.I. agent or Communist infiltrator depending on his 
mame, Origin, dress, .or accent" (pp. 193-194). 

They found, too, that the social status of 
respondents had a profound effect on the perceived 
social status of the researcher. 

Simultaneously he may be respected because 
he is educated; feared because he is an 

outsider; disdained by the upper class and 

envied by the middle class; rejected as a 

long-hair by the uneducated and accepted by 

those of learning; a confidant to some, a 


non-involved friend to others, and a downright 
snooper, to still, others. (pry 195) 
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Summary 
the wesearcher conducting field work May adopt 
one or more of several roles which are available. The 


role taken will vary according to the degree to which 


it is "openly defined as a research role or... 
concealed beneath a performance of some existing role in 
maenwOrganization” (McCall. & Simmons, p. ,30). . The choice 
is dependent upon the type of situation into which 

the researcher wishes to gain access, and the kinds 

of information desired once entry has been obtained, 

and certain characteristics of the researcher as a 
person. 

Each role has its attendant advantages and 
disadvantages and the researcher weighs these carefully 
in making a choice. 

Variations of the participant-as-observer and 
observer-as-participant roles are most commonly 
chosen. The complete participant role has been 
Peeticized On ethical. grounds. It is also extremely 
menpdework, as. the researcher must, fulfill all of. the 
obligations of a participant while in the field and 
those of an observer on his own time. 

The complete observer role is not very practical 
in terms of obtaining data which is free of egocentric 


Or ethnocentric bias. 
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The choice of role is extremely important. 

As McCall and Simmons (1969) point out, 

The role which he claims--or to which he is 

assigned by the subjects--is perhaps the single 

most important determinant of what he will 

be able to learn. Every role is an avenue 

to certain types }of information but is also 

an automatic barrier to certain other types. 

The role assumed by the observer largely 

determines where he can go, what he can do, 

whom he can interact with, what he can inquire 

about, what he can see, and what he can be told. 

(ps 29) 

Role Taken In This Study 

Whyte (1969) has said: 

The most intimate view of the organization is 

secured by the participant observer: the 

investigator who gathers his data while serving 

aS a genuine member of the organization. (p. 41) 

The role described above would be that of complete 
Participant, “according to "Gold"s (1971) continuum of 
roles--complete participant, participant-as-observer, 
observer-as-participant, and complete observer--because 
Whyte is referring to a situation where the investigator 
Hs ’a genuine member of a group, but does not reveal his 
research purposes. 

The role used in this study would come under the 
heading, participant-as-observer. Characteristics of 
the role chosen that makes this title appropriate are 
as follows: 

a other members of the development committee were 
aware of the ‘dual “role of ‘the researcher, 


Oke during meetings and other interactions the LOLEHO£ 


researcher was subordinate to that of developer (participant). 
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While the title, "participant-as-observer" has 
been chosen to describe the role taken, a more precise 
pinpointing of the role of the researcher would be at 
some Beant on the continuum between that of complete 
participant and participant-as-observer. 

There are two reasons for pinpointing the role of 
Beemresecarcher in this Location. First, the term, 
"participant-as-observer," as it is commonly used in 
studies, seems to emphasize observation more than 
Barticipation, or, at least, to*use the term "participation" 
in a sense other than meaning serving as a genuine member 
of the milieu in which the research takes place. 

For instance, Wolcott (1973) uses the participant- 
as-observer role in his ethnographic study of an elementary 
PevooL prancipal.. He did not ‘act as a principal. Rather, 
he followed the principal around as he went about his 
daily activities, staying in the background and writing 
notes. 

Boag (1980) also took a participant-as-observer 
role. This, again, involved observation. He did not take 
the role of a teacher implementing a curricular change 
proposal. He observed two teachers doing so. 

Field (1980) took this role in her study of four 
public health nurses. She accompanied the nurses on 


their daily visits to clients, avoiding active participation 
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unless asked a direct question. She did not operate, 
herself, in the role of a nurse, other than to the 
extent of being introduced as such to clients. 

As McCall and Simmons (1969) point out, few 
studies have employed the method by which the "scientist 
virtually performs the role of a genuine member and 
counts as very critical data his resulting subjective 
experience" (p. 1). 

The fact then that studies that rely more on 
observation than participation are called participant- 
as-observer studies would seem to push this particular 
study, in which the researcher performed all the functions 
of a genuine member, along the continuum to "complete 
participant." However, there was no degree of deception 
involved. From the time that the decision was made 
to undertake the study, other members of the development 
committee were made aware of it. Therefore, the observer 
cannot be called a "complete participant" in the sense 
that Gold uses the term. 

For these reasons, then, it can be seen that the 
role taken in this particular study would fall on the 
continuum somewhere between the roles of complete 
Participant and participant-as-—observer. 

Collection of Data 

Participant observation employs a kind of "meth- 

odological eclecticism" (Williamson et al., 1977, 


me200). While observation "is what the method begins 
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with, ends with, and uses throughout" (Pearsall, 1970, 


p.- 345), such studies employ other means which are 
Suitable to the purposes of the researcher. These might 
include such techniques as personal introspection, 
interviewing, document analysis, and questionnaires. 

"Events are recorded by word description, notational 
symbols, graphs, flow charts, movies, sound tapes, or 
other devices according to the degree of detail and 
precision needed" (Pearsall, 1970, p. 345). 

Cus CKetio/3), in Nis participant observation study 
of high school students, used six major approaches. 
These were attendance at those classes and meetings which 
were attended by the students whom he was particularly 
observing, formal and informal interviewing, use of 
records (honour roll, activity lists, club membership 
lists, past yearbooks, and old newspapers), and 
observations, which were recorded by means of field notes 
at the end of each day. 

In her participant observation study of four nurses, 
Field (1980) recorded nurse-client visits by means of 
a tape recorder and field notes. She interviewed the 
nurses quite extensively, conducting four formal interviews 
and a number of informal ones. Documents were collected as 
well. 

Boag's (1980) doctoral dissertation was a participant 
observation study concerned with description and 
explanation of two teachers’ perspectives Of ea, (CULrICULar 


change proposal. He relied on a tape recorder to record 
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classroom interactions, supplemented by field notes, 
both formal and informal interviewing of the teachers, 
and some collection of pertinent documents. 

Odynak (1981), in her ethnography of a teacher 
implementing a curricular innovation, relied mainly on 
observation and the recording of field notes, with some 
interviews. She used a tape recorder at times, but found 
that it was not particularly effective in picking up 
classroom interactions. 

WOolcote (1973), in his” ethnographic study of an 
elementary school principal, collected documents (routine 
notices, meeting agendas and handouts, copies of 
school records, reports, and correspondence), interviewed, 
Carried out mini-studies of activity and social interaction 
patterns of the principal, solicited pupil impressions by 
means of a sentence completion exercise, and distributed 
a ten-page questionnaire to teachers. He recorded 
observations by means of field notes and used a tape 
recorder during interviews and occasionally during meetings. 

While some researchers advise that it is inappropriate 
to take notesin the presence of subjects (Lofland, 1970; 
Schatzman & Strauss, 1973; Bogdan & Taylor, 1975), 

Wolcott (1975) tells us that, "I am inclined to carry 
my notebook everywhere and to write in it constantly, 
even A eaneerneiae while people are talking to me or in 


my presence" (p. 122). 
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Some participant observation studies are highly 
dependent upon formal interviewing, using observation 
as a means to gather data from which questions are 
generated. Other researchers seem to be in agreement 
with Doc's advice to William Whyte. 

BOOP easy. On Char owho, ! "what, why,’ ‘when,.! 

where, tecQLt, Bill. You ask those questions, 

end people will Clam up on you. If. people 

accept, you, youecan just hang around, and you'll 

learn the answers in the long run without even 

Navingetorask the, questions;" (1955, p. 303) 

Whyte found this advice to be valid. 

As I sat and listened, I learned the answers to 

questions I would not even have had the sense to 

ask if I had been getting my information on 

an interview basis. (Whyte, 1955, p. 303) 

This researcher, too, took Doc's advice to heart. 
Naturally, questions were asked, but not during formal 
interviews; rather, during hundreds of conversations 
over coffee in the staff and graduate student lounge, 
over lunch, walking down the hall after meetings, in the 
car on the way to pilot sessions, and so on. 

As a developer, this researcher took part in all 
of the activities involved in that role. This included 
such diverse activities as attendance at development 
committee meetings, working either individually or with 
other members of the development committee in writing 
segments of the in-service program, pilotting modules 
with groups of teachers, learning to operate a camera 


in preparation for filming demonstration lessons, 


editting videotapes, and observing demonstration lessons. 
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Development committee meetings from April 11, 1980 
to March 25, 1981, were recorded by means of a cassette 
fCape recorder. It was set in the middle of the table 
prior to each meeting. The table was usually so cluttered 
with books, papers, and other assorted items that the 
tape recorder was relatively unobtrusive. For the most 
Part participants did not seem particularly aware of it. 
However, from time to time a comment would be made. 

On One occasion, a developer, in jest, had 
enlightened us with his definition of a good teacher 
as, “someone who sells crap to kids so that they like it" 
(Aug. 26, 1980). The reaction was to remember the 
presence of the tape recorder and its purpose. 

Brad - She's going to write snide comments in 

her thesis about what we think of teachers based 

on these remarks. 

Susan - (_ ) 


Brad) — 1 deny if. It’s not our perspective. 
(Said directly into the mike) 


Ted - Just remember that we're trying to set this 

up so we're all on your :committee, so God help 

you, Sue! 

(AUG, VZEP,A1 9G.) 

The majority of the development committee meetings 
were transcribed in full. By the time some of the 
later meetings came to be transcribed, categories had 
been ascertained, and as a consequence, only relevant 


portions of the tapes were transcribed. In the end, 


typed transcriptions totalled approximately 700 pages. 
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On a very few occasions, the researcher had other 
commitments and was unable to be present at development 
committee meetings. On those occasions, the usual 
procedure was to send the tape recorder along to the 
meeting with another member of the development committee. 
On one occasion, which involved a meeting between the 
Peo ject Coordinator from ACCESS and two of the developers, 
one developer kept notes for me! 

Three pilot sessions were taped as well. These 
tapes were found to be extremely difficult to transcribe 
because of simultaneous interaction of several small 
groups. Twenty-nine pages were transcribed from one 
pilot session. The tapes from the other sessions were 
impossible to transcribe. Since these tapes were so 
G@rtficult to use, and the interactions during prlotting 
were not especially pertinent to the research, no 
other tapes were made of pilot sessions. 

Notes were made during meetings only when it seemed 
necessary to record relevant meanings that would not 
appear in the actual words on tape; i.e., if a decision 
constituted a significant change in direction. 

Some casual conversations (informal interviews?) 
between the researcher and one or more of the other 
developers, which took place outside of meetings, were 


recorded as soon after they occurred as possible. 
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By the end of the fifteen month period in which 
the development committee was most active, an extensive 
collection of documents had been amassed as well. This 
collection consisted of proposal drafts, modules and 
lesson plans in their various drafts, correspondence, 
contracts, completed Feedback Forms from pilotting sessions, 
Summaries of results of pilotting sessions, and copies 
of various external documents that were pertinent to the 
development process or implementation of the in-service 
program (News Releases from Alberta Education, the report 
of the Tripartite Committee, articles in Alberta Report, 
the Edmonton Journal, and The Representative, CLC a 

Two separate filing systems were kept, with Mentor 
modules filed in both systems. The first system was a 
month-by-month record with documents kept in the file 
for the month in which they were obtained or developed. 
The second system involved a separate file for the 
successive drafts of each module. Four or five revisions 
of each was common, with one module going through ten 
revisions before being sent to ACCESS. 
Data Analysis and Findings 

Phe Heart of an. analysis .\s. . . involves the 

researcher's application of a small number of 

well-selected concepts to show his or her reader 

the dimensions of social life reflected in the 

data. If successful, an analysis will cause 

us to see relations between pieces of data that 

might at first seem wholly discreet. In addition, 

the discovered elements of social life uncovered 

through an analysis of the collected data may 

challenge, specify, or confirm some already 


existing theoretical view of social life. 
(welbiranconr er dl. , L977, oO. 213) 
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Boag (1980) identified fourteen propositions which 
Outlined the two teachers' perceptions of curricular change 
proposals. These propositions represented a number of 
constructs which established an interpretive framework 
and judgment criteria for their decision-making. The 
orientation of the change proposal was not matched by the 
perspectives of the teachers. Therefore, the message 
of the proposal was changed to suit the teachers' 
perceptions of their classroom situation, rather than 
used as intended. 

Field (1980) found that each of the four nurses had 
a perspective of nursing which she used as a model to 
guide her practice. Each nurse's own life experience 
determined the shape of her model and these models were 
relatively resistant to change. Stages of data analysis 
were as follows: listing incidents, generating tentative 
propositions, confirming or disproving propositions, 
developing categories, and model building (p. 68). 

McLeod (1976), in his participant observation study 
of collective bargaining between the Alberta Teachers' 
Association and local school boards, used Erving Goffman's 
dramaturgic analogy and its game derivative to describe 
and analyze the data. Collective bargaining was 
categorized into backstage and frontstage performance. 
Backstage interaction involved the provincial government, 
the Alberta Teachers' Association and the Alberta School 


Trustees' Association. Frontstage performance was 
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associated with local and regional collective bargaining. 
The public becomes the audience. Involvement in frontstage 
performance by school trustees, school board administrators, 
and consultants was analyzed using the ideal-type 

construct. Factors were categorized according to stage, 
backdrop, and potential props. One aspect of the game 
model derivative--exploitation--was used to analyze 
lobbying with provincial authorities. 

Analysis of data in this study was broken down into 
four steps, loosely based on the conceptual framework of 
Decker Walker's "naturalistic model." 

The first step involved analysis of the platform 
of the development committee. 

tae word. "platiornrm' ics meant..to suggest both 

a political platform and something to stand on. 

The platform includes an idea of what is and 

a vision of what ought to be, and these guide 

the curriculum developer in determining what 

he should do to-realize his vision. (Walker, 

LS 9 6 Erm Ses 9) 

The first Mentor Proposal, was considered to he 
the most suitable place to look for a statement of 
the platform. The subsequent drafts of the Proposal, 
macluding Draft #3, which was the “official version, ” 
had been revised on the basis of feedback from members 
of the ad hoc committee. Consequently, they would not 
provide a true picture of the platform of the developers. 


Statements from Draft #1 of the Proposal were placed 


into the following categories: View of Social Studies, 
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View of Teacher, View of Children, View of In-Service, 
View of Resources, and View of Evaluation. 

Walker's (1975) categories were Art, Art Education, 
Peer aqua Chal arene Curriculum, Materials and Activities, 
and Evaluation. 

Walker was analyzing the platform of a group developing 
an art curriculum. He broke the art aspects of his 
analysis down into Art and Art education. Since very 
few statements concerning social studies or social 
studies education were found in the Mentor Proposal, both 
of these categories were included in View of Social Studies. 

Curriculum was changed to View of In-Service since 
it was an in-service program which was being developed. 

The kinds of statements which would be found under 
Walker's heading, Materials and Activities, would belong, 
in this system of categorization, under either View of 
Resources or View of In-Service. Resources was considered 
to be a more appropriate heading than Materials because 
tietsewider ineascope;difichudingesuch factorsvasi’time:4 
Any statements concerning activities in the Mentor 
Proposal were concerned with in-service activities and 
were categorized under View of In-Service. Therefore, 
Activities was eliminated entirely as a heading. 

Step Two of the analysis involved constructing a 
description of the type of in-service program one might 


expect based on the statements drawn from Draft #1 of the 


Proposal. 
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Step Three was an analysis of deliberation. Schwab 
describes deliberation as follows: 

treats both ends and means and must treat them 

as mutually determining one another. It must 

try €O tdentisy,; with respect: to-both, what 

Gactsemaysbeorelevantse! itfmuststryrtoiascertain 

the relevant facts in the concrete case. It must 

try to identify the desiderata in the case. It 

mist generate alternative solutions. It must 

take every effort to trace the branching pathways 

of consequences which may flow from each alternative 

and affect desiderata. It must then weigh 

alternatives and their costs and consequences 


against one another, and choose, not the right 
alternative, for there is no such thing but the best 


ones €(1969),4ppto20=21) 

The intent of the application of analysis to the 
deliberation differs somewhat in this research from that 
of Walker. Walker intensively analyzed several 
consecutive hours of meetings. This thesis was concerned 
rather with analysis of the meetings over a period of 
omy cara Apri lipy 1980) =) March; | 1981).\):The»longterm nature 
Of the project’ wasithe focus, rather than intensive 
analysis of one or more segments. 

Walker identified four types of "deliberative episodes." 
He defines a "deliberative episode" as "a consecutive 
portion of transcript having a degree of unity and 
coherence and being separable from the surrounding discourse 
by subject and style of discussion" (1975, p. 112). 

Issues involved "argumentation concerning what course 
of action the project or some part of it should undertake 
eemcoulow:! (1975, pp. Liz). Explications were ‘tee 


lectures by one or more knowledgeable member of the Project 
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explaining some situations to his colleagues" (1975, 

p. 112). Reports involved "recounting of the activities 

of some member or subgroup for the information and 

Me shtennent OS Gae, OGnencs. (19.7.5, 0. 112).,.-andbraimnstorms 
were episodes involving "rapid fire generation of 
suggestions for solving some problem or coping with some 
Peta LON, CLOAS coy 12)... 

There was a second phase of analysis applied to the 
discourse. This analysis was applied to discourse 
which was essential to the decision-making process, 
and yet, could not be categorized according to Walker's 
deliberative episodes. 

This discourse was categorized into these episodes: 
Organization, which was an episode devoted to keeping the 
development running smoothly; presentation, which involved 
the sharing, by an individual or subgroup of work completed; 
update, which involved a reminder, by one or more members, 
to the others, of what had been accomplished to date, and 
sometimes a listing of what had yet to be done; and 
invention, the actual production of materials. 

According to Walker, "the heart of the deliberative 
process. is. the justification of choices” (19/1,.-p. 5 Sie 
He delineates two sources of justification for decisions 
that are made. One is circumstances. He says, "to be 
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strongest possible justification, for then he has no 
genuine choice" (1971, p. 55). If decisions cannot be 
justified by circumstances, then reference is made to 
principles which are "expressions of a shared view of the 
Poy lrsetcan andashouldi be!» (4971,9p.w55):.noChoneées axe 
justified on the ground that anyone who held those 
principles would make the same decisions. 

It. was noted, in reading the transcripts, that 
circumstances seemed to be a frequent justification for 
decisions. More than one sort of appeal to circumstances 
was evident. Furthermore, these appeals to circumstances 
seemed to have a social role. They seemed to be a uniting 
factor within the development committee. 

A third phase of analysis was therefore added to the 
@cliberation portion of the model. This third phase of 
analysis involved the application of Berger's concept 
ee Eplausibilitytestructures" itosthendata. 

Werner (1977) has provided a delineation of these 
plausibility structures and discussed them in relation 
to their application to social studies programs. The 
three plausibility structures chosen as suitable to be 
applied to the transcripts of the development committee 
meetings were legitimations’, appeals to significant 


others, and nihilism. 


— —_____—_ 


Werner (1977) used the term "legitimization" and 
Berger (1969), the term "legitimation" for the Soa 
plausibility structure. Berger's term will be use 
here. 
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Legitimations are explanations "designed to convince 
people that what they are being told to do is not only 
the prudent thing, but also the only right and salutary 
one™ (Berger, 1969, p. 44). 

In this case, the legitimations were not built into 
a social studies program, but were used by the developers 
fou legitimize” their decisions. 

Tiempo lLausi bility structure, appeals to significant 
others, involves the use of experts "to lend support and 
authority to the position taken by program developers" 
(Werner, 1977, p. 106). Significant others mentioned by 
Werner are "those official reality definers such as pilot 
teachers, educational psychologists, disciplinarians, 
authors of best selling books, and politicians" (1971, 
mee 1 06,) . 

Nihilism involves the negation of other interpretations 
of reality. "Methods of nihilism whereby alternative 
reality interpretations are given a negative status and 
are set apart as deviant are based generally on the assumption 
that anyone who does not hold to a particular belief is in 
some way inferior or suspect" (Werner, 1977, p. 115). 

Step Four was an analysis of the Design of the prograin. 
This involved two substeps. 

Walker distinguishes between implicit and explicit 
design. The implicit design is made up of "unconsidered 


choices" (1971, p. 54), those courses of action which 
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are adopted automatically without consideration of 
alternatives. Those decisions that are made after 
consideration of alternatives constitute the program's 
explicit design. 

The first substep, then, involved breaking down the 
Mentor program into -the major implicit and explicit 
decisions represented within it. 

The second substep involved an analysis of the 
design, using the same categories applied to the platform. 
This step is not discussed by Walker. The concern of 
this thesis was to look at changes over time. Therefore, 
it was necessary to apply the same categories to both the 
platform and the products of the development committee in 
order to see what changes did occur over time. This was 
not necessarily Walker's concern. 


Validity and Reliability 
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Aecording to Bruyn (1966, p. 255) reliability is based 


upon two assumptions. The first assumption is that other 


investigators should be able to repeat the study by using 


the same categories, the same procedures, the same criteria 


of correctness, and the same perspective as the original 
researcher. The second assumption is that, by using the 
above, it is possible for other investigators to perceive 
the same meanings. 

Others reject this as being more appropriate to the 
L3S0, 


guantitative than to the qualitative paradigm (Boag, 


pp 59-60). While quantitative studies employ standardized 
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instruments to which questions of relwtabilvey cansbe 
appropriately addressed, studies employing parered pant 
observation do not prestructure the inquiries with 
aeprrori? categories.”| Rather, the’ "focus is on a valid 
representation of what is happening, not at the expense 
of reliable measurement, but without allowing reliability 
eo determine’ the nature’ of the data" (Boag, 1980, p. 60). 
Honigmann even goes so far as to say: 

The personal approach rests on the premise 

that under certain circumstances value lies in 

the very uniqueness and nonrepeatability of a 

particular investigator's version of reported 

events or in the conclusions drawn from those 

events.. (19767 p.°72474) 

The categories used in this study were chosen as 
applicable in view of the data which had been gathered, 
rather than having been established in a priori fashion. 

This study probably has more reliability than much 
qualitative research because most of the data were taken 
from tape recordings of Minteractions. Transcripts were 
typed in verbatim fashion from the tapes. Hence, researcher 
bias or selective perception could not enter into this aspect 
of data collection, as it inevitably must in the writing 
Sie rierd -notes)> for instance. 

The categories used have been described. It would be 
possible for another researcher to apply the same categories 
to the same data. It should also be possible, in applying 
the same categories, to perceive the same meanings. 


The aspect of this study which would be impossible to 


replicate, as with every participant observation study, 
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would be the day-to-day interactions and observations of 

the participant observer. Even if this particular committee 
were to continue in existence, that particular part of its 
lifespan is over. It cannot be repeated. Another 
researcher, in taking the role of participant observer, 
would not have the same experience. 

Psetor validity, Bruyn's six indices of subjective 
adequacy are important factors in the making of 
interpretations in any participant observation study. 
These are: 

1. Time: ". . . the more time an individual spends 

with a group, the more likely it is 
that he will obtain an accurate 
interpretation of the social meanings 
its members live by." 

This observer spent eighteen months as a member of 
the Mentor development committee. 

ee BlaCe-. es ene yolboser the observer works 

geographically to the people he studies, 
the more accurate should be his 
interpretations." 

To some extent, the Department of Elementary 
Educationsisea place, in that it is located in various 
offices in the Faculty of Education building on the 
University of Alberta campus. The social studies 
Offices are located, in close proximity to one another, 
on the second floor of the building. 

For the first five months of the project, the 
development committee met wherever there was space 


. J ® 
available. This included a seminar room, members offices, 


and the staff and grad student lounge (the noise here 
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making it very difficult to tape). 

In June, one member became weary of carrying paper 
here and there and insisted that we find a room to call 
"home." Such a room was found on the second floor near 
the social studies offices. Someone even produced a 
Sign saying "Mentor Associates," which was posted on the 
door. 

This woom became our "place", .for the, following. year. 
Meetings were held here and it was used when pairs or 
Subgroups met to develop materials. 


Saetsocral «<circumsbance.: o coathie-Monemvaried 
the status opportunities within which 
the; observer. can -relate to.his subjects, 
and the more varied the activities he 
witnesses, the more likely the observer's 
interpretations will be true." 

The observer, as developer, took part in all of the 
diverse activities involved in that role. These have 
been listed previously. In addition to activities 
directly involved with being a developer, there were 
lunches, discussions over coffee, parties for grad students 


who had passed their orals, etc. 


4. Language: ". . . the more familiar the observer 


is with the language of his subjects, 
the more accurate should be his 
interpretations." 
The observer was a grad student ane year and a sessional 
lecturer the next in the Department of Elementary Education. 
All of the members of the development committee were 


part of this department. Social studies was the specialty 


of each member. A common "language" was a natural outgrowth 
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of this commonality of interest. There was a common 
language before Mentor ever began. However, common 
language grew out of Mentor as well. Such words and 
Pieases as “module,” “inguiry model," “ad hoc ommitttee," 
"classroom demonstrations," "overview," and "criteria" 
(and many others) each had a particular meaning to the 
Mentor developers. 

5. Intimacy: ". . . the greater degree of intimacy 
the observer achieves with his subjects, 
the more accurate his interpretations." 

Webster's defines intimacy as "closely acquainted 
Or associated; very familiar." 

Whyte ties shee that participant observation is the 
means by which the most intimate view of an organization 
Bone De attained (1969, p. 41). 

Due to personality and circumstantial factors, the 
observer achieved greater intimacy with some members of 
the committee than with others. 

However, there were several factors which lead to a. 
feeling of intimacy on the part of the team as a whole. 
One was simply the amount of time spent together. Another 
was the feeling of being "put upon” by others. This 
attitude of "developers against the world" strengthened 
group cohesiveness. 


6. Consensus: ". . . the more the observer 
confirms the expressive meanings of the 
community, either directly or indirectly, 
the more accurate will be his inter- 
pretations of them" (1966, pp. 181-184) 
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Again, time was on the observer's side. First 
impressions were confirmed or discredited as time went 
by and new experiences increased the observer's store 
of knowledge. Members of the development committee shared 
impressions on a day-to-day basis, so that one could 


always check one's own impressions against those of another. 
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CHAPTER LV 
PRESENTATION OF DATA 


TnNteroduction 


This chapter consists of four sections. The first 
will deal with a description of the Mentor Prowvect, ies 
background, and the phases through which it went from 
conception to implementation. 

The second section involves a two-step analysis of 
Pencor’ s Platform in terms of "what is" and "what ought 
to be." 

The third section is devoted to analysis of the 
dynamics of decision-making in the Mentor Project. 

The fourth section, like the second, involves two 
Substeps. The first substep involves analysis of the 
Design of the program according to the implicit and 
explicit decisions inherent within it. The second is 
@meanalysis of the Design according to the same categories 
applied previously to the Platform. 

Excerpts from taped transcripts of meetings are 
used extensively throughout this chapter. Several 
measures were taken to promote anonymity. Pseudonyms 
have been substituted for the developers’ names. When 
Other individuals are mentioned by name in the transcripts, 
pseudonyms are used in these cases as well. Names of 


schools and other places have also been changed. 
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Occasionally, grade levels were changed as a means of 
disguising particular materials. For instance, a 
reference to a Grade Six Alberta Education Teaching Unit 
might be altered to refer to a Grade Four unit. 

In many cases, portions of transcripts have been 
weveecca fOr purposes of brevity. A single line of 
Spaced ellipsis points indicates a portion of transcript 
consisting of one or more sentences. 

( ) is the symbol used to designate a word or 
words which were indiscernible from the tape. 

The Mentor Project 
Description of Mentor 

The Mentor developers sent the project to ACCESS 
in March of 1981 to be produced. At this time the 
program consisted of a Self-Awareness Inventory and 
fifteen self-contained modules, each accompanied by a 
Leader's Guide. 

The first module, called Overview, was intended 
as a brief introductory segment to create an awareness 
of what was available in the entire program, with the 
purpose of enabling teachers to make informed choices 
as to the modules most appropriate to their needs. 

The Self-Awareness Inventory was designed to help 
teachers to analyze their own teaching styles. 

Each of the remainder of the modules was tied 
directly to the social inquiry model or to the three 
types of objectives found in the 1981 Social Studies 


Carriculum Guide. The modules and the corresponding 
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objectives or segments of the social inquiry model are 


as follows: 
Mentor Module 


Openers 


Historical 
Documents 


Surveys 
Interviews 
Maps 


Organizing and 
Analyzing Data 


Evaluation of Data 
Synthesizing Data 
Resolving the Issue 


Applying the 
Decision 


Values Objectives 


Evaluation of 
Skills 


Evaluation of 
Knowledge 


Evaluation of Values 


Social Inquiry Model or Objectives 
Identify and Focus on the Issue 


Establish Research Questions 
and Procedures 


Gather and Organize Data 


Gather and Organize Data 
Analyze and Evaluate Data 


Analyze and Evaluate Data 
Synthesize Data 
Resolve the Issue 


Apply the Decision 
All steps 
Skill Objectives 


Knowledge Objectives 


Value Objectives 


*In some cases, two skills were grouped together in the 


inquiry model. 


In these cases, 


the skill, pertinent; to 


the Mentor module has been underlined. 


Each of these modules was intended to take about 


two and a half to three hours to complete. 


Using Evaluation of Data as an example, each 


module consisted of the following steps: 
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PARTI 2 INTRODUCTION 

PER Te 2 EXPERIENCING EVALUATION OF DATA 

PART 3 CHARACTERISTICS OF EVALUATING DATA 

PART 4 CLASSROOM DEMONSTRATIONS 

PART 5 SHARING IDEAS ABOUT THE EVALUATION 
OF DATA 

PART 6 DEVELOPING ACTIVITIES TO EVALUATE 
DATA 

PART 7 SHARING IDEAS 

PART 8 EXAMPLES OF EVALUATING DATA FROM 


KANATA KITS AND TEACHING UNITS 


PART 9 EXAMPLES OF EVALUATING DATA FROM 
OTHER SOURCES 


PART 10 MODULE EVALUATION FORM 
Background of Mentor 

Mentor originated in a proposal prepared by 
Frank Crowther, Associate Director of Curriculum, Social 
Studies, on behalf of the Social Studies Curriculum 
Coordinating Committee in the spring of 1978. The 
proposal was given preliminary approval by the Curriculum 
meanch of Alberta Education, after costing out by ACCESS-TV 
(F. Crowther, personal correspondence, 1981). 

In December of 1979, ACCESS asked Drs. Brad Powell 
and Tom Foster of the Department of Elementary Education, 
The University of Alberta, to submit a proposal for the 
development of the in-service project. 

Drs. Powell and Foster, in turn, asked four 


graduate students in the area of social studies, to assist 


them in the project. 
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The grad students were of varying backgrounds: 

One student was on temporary leave from a position, 
held for the previous sixteen,.years, as a professor in 
the Department of Elementary Education of a university 
an another province. She was in the first year of a 
Doctoral program. 

A second student had resigned from a position as 
assistant principal. in a rural Alberta community where 
the bulk of his teaching experience had been at the 
secondary level. He had worked on a number of curriculum 
development projects for Alberta Education. He was in the 
peesty year Of.a Doctoral .program. 

Another student was on leave from a large urban 
Alberta school jurisdiction, where she had been employed 
as an elementary teacher for twenty-three years. She 
was in the first year of a Doctoral program. 

The fourth grad student had resigned from a school 
district in a neighbouring province, where she had been 
employed as an elementary teacher for six years. She 
was in the first year of a Master's program when Mentor 
began. 

When asked on one occasion why they had chosen to 
become involved in the project, Dr. Powell replied: 

It's wrapped up in why we take on certain projects 

and don't take on others, and our first obligation, 


QEeCcOurse jwiS. «to our students, and for graduate 
students that ideally means being involved in a 
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project like this, where we're taking a problem 
and it dovetails with the kind of research, the 
Kind Of things that they're Studying and it makes 
sort of a practical application of some of the 
Ppeorericalsstances... lt's a,.good,,..a good project 
for staff members and students to be involved in. 
And so that's a major concern and so we reject 
some projects and take on others. This seemed 
ideal. We have an obligation to the schools in 
maeberta and we try to. fulfill that in a number of 
ways: teaching the Alberta program in undergraduate 
method courses, helping out at the Department of 
Education on committees, trying to be, quote 

"good citizens" of the academic community. And so 
Pesce that kind of 4 context... We look at. students, 
we look at what's happened to their assistantships. 
We've been under the same kind of constraints as 
every other government department. They're getting 
minimal kinds of endorsement from the Department 
financially, so if there are projects we can get 
into where they can work and we can in some way 
Bepaysthem [Or 1€, those are “the kinds of projects 
Wee look for. And sb sthink that's .true across sthe 
University, whether it's our Department or the 
Department of Geography. Wherever you go, that's 
the way they operate. So that's the context that 
WemeEQOK UENO: DY OISCE ON n..u< 4 


For instance, we wanted not only financial help for 
them, but we wanted some academic pieces for them. 
And we hoped that, well, there's a paper for one 

of the courses. Two of them worked on a paper in 
terms of their curriculum evaluation course that drew 
on the literature. We have another one looking at 
the process of program development, how Ghai me aul 
ideas change as they work through various groups of 
people and, hopefully, being able to compare those 
initial ideas with the final product and what 
influenced it. (May 22, 1980) 


Another dimension as to why people take on projects 
such as this was provided by a second developer: 


Ted - Working on these team projects, you 

get to know one another better, you get involved. 
I really enjoyed working on Downey. Hell, there 
were lots of ups and downs on that. But 1t was 
a good sort of an experience, to work with, a.l 
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these different people. Working on the Hobbema 

Curriculum Project, I think I got a lot out of 

it. It took a lot of time. I was hoping Mentor 

was going to be the same thing. But the problem, 

really the problem is that with Downey, it was 

a lot, you know, the time span was a lot shorter. 

(Feb. 11, 1981) 

Phases 
Introduction 

Figure 1 provides a schematic view of the major 
phases of the project and the stakeholders involved. It 
can be seen that the first four phases were anything but 
clearcut. Rather, one phase gradually merged into the 
next, with a great deal of overlap. 

Development of modules began in February of 1980, 
before negotiation over the Proposal was complete. Tne 
development phase was the most lengthy, with the first 
and last draft of one module (Evaluating Values) not 
being developed until March of 1981. 

Pilotting and revision of some modules and 
development of others were being done simultaneously 
much of the time. Pilotting began in May of 1980 and 
Carried on, intermittently, until February of 1981. 
Revisions began in May of 1980, when the second version 
of the Openers module was drafted. Although the 
modules were sent to ACCESS in March of 1981, revisions 
to the Appendices continued until June. 


Production began in March of 1981 and was 


completed by August of the same year. There is a clear 


break between production and implementation. Implementation 


began in September of 1981, when the in-service modules 
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SHAREHOLDERS 


ACCESS 


AD HOC 
COMMITTEE 


DEVELOPERS 


TEACHERS 


ALBERTA 
EDUCATION 


PHASE ONE PHASE TWO ' PHASE THREE PHASE FOUR 


Negotiation Development | Pilotting Revision 


Jan./80 - Feb./80 - May/80 May/80 - 
Feb./80 Mar./81 Aug./80 June/81 
(14 modules) Sept./80 

Feb. /81 
May/81 - 
June/81 
(Appendices) 


Partial Involvement 
Influential, but not directly involved 


Directly involved 


Figure 1 
STAKEHOLDERS IN THE PROJECT 


PHASE FIVE 


Production 


Mar./81 - 
Aug. /81 


PHASE SIX 


Implementation 


Sept./81 - ? 
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were first used as training materials for the 125 resource 
teachers. They were then to be used by these resource 
teachers during the 1981/82 school year. No final date 
was put under the Implementation phase because, 
presumably, the in-service program will continue to be 
Geena aS.long as the 1981 curriculum is in effect, 

It can be seen in Figure 1 that while Alberta Education 
was the stakeholder with the most lengthy involvement in 
a periphery role, the developers were directly involved 
for the longest period. 

Negotiation 

The first meeting of the Mentor developers was held 
Over lunch at the Power Plant, a graduate student 
restuarant and lounge on campus, on Friday, January 18, 
19807) 1 Drs wmPowell and Foster outlined the intents of 
the project to the students at this time. It was 
suggested that the program might be oriented around 
different approaches to organizing a social studies 
classroom; i.e., learning centres, group investigation, 
Penetacts: and a teacher-presenter approach. It was 
agreed that everyone would try to come up with some 
ideas over the weekend and that the group would meet 
again on the following Monday. 

Working together, the Mentor developers produced 
a proposal, which was submitted to members of the Social 


Studies In-Service Program Ad Hoc Committee early in 


February. 
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The ad hoc committee was appointed by Alberta 
Fducation to ensure "that a respectable set of procedures 
is followed in designing, developing, testing and revising 
mae Mentor materials" (F. Crowther, 1981, personal 


correspondence). 


ACCESS 


A. TAS 
Social Studies 
Council 


Alberta 
Education 


(1) 


Developers 
(2) 


Alberta 
Education 
(2775) 


Urban School 
Systems 
(2) 


Figure 2 Social Studies In-Service Program Ad Hoc Committee 
This committee was comprised of a University of 
Calgary professor, a consultant from each of the Edmonton 
and Calgary public school systems, a member of the Alberta 
Teachers' Association Social Studies Council, and 
representatives from Alberta Education. The Alberta 
Education representatives included two regional consultants 
and the Associate Director of Curriculum, Social Studies. 
However, it was not quite this straightforward. One of 
the regional consultants attended only until January of 
Po8i. From January to June of 1980, the Acting Associate 


Director attended the meetings in the place of the 
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Associate Director, who attended from September of 
1980 until the completion of the project. 

Others attended the ad hoc committee meetings as 
well. One of these was a Learning Resources Officer 
from Alberta Education whose role seemed to be to 
tape-record the meetings, to write up Minutes, and to 
act aS a liaison between the developers, ACCESS, and 
Alberta Education. Also attending the meetings were the 
Project Coordinator from ACCESS and two of the developers. 

The developers' Proposal was divided into two 
sections, the first dealing with the rationale for the 
in-service program, the second, outlining the actual 
program. 

Negotiation was directed at the second part o£ 
the Proposal. It would seem that the ad hoc committee 
was either in agreement with the rationale or rhetoric 
of the developers, or did not consider it important enough 
tO waste. time in. discussing it... While the second, section 
of the Proposal went through two more drafts, the first 
Seertion) did. not.change. 

In part two of the Proposal the developers 
described the format of the in-service program as they 
envisioned it. They visualized the program as being 
organized around four methods of having students interact 
with materials. These were contracts, learning centres, 


group investigation, and teacher-presenter. 
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Direction from the ad hoc committee was that these 
were not the most effective means of organizing the 
in-service program. Teacher as director, teacher as 
facilitator, and teacher as resource person was suggested 
as an alternate format. 

An alternate approach was then designed by the 
developers around these three teaching modes. This 
approach consisted of teacher-director, implying that 
the teacher is responsible for most classroom decisions; 
teacher-student shared decision-making; and increased 
student decision-making. 

This approach was approved and the developers then 
put together Draft Three of their Proposal, the official 
accepted version. 

Development 

Development began in February of 1980, while the 
development committee was still negotiating the third 
Seartt of the Proposal. 

Input to the developers, through this phase and all 
of the following phases of their direct involvement, was 


generally as depicted in Figure 3. 


Minister 


of 

Education past 
Alberta 
lpaueecion | bom 


Ad Hoc 
Advisory 
Committee 


Development 
Committee 


Figure 3 Input to the Development Committee 
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phe Minister of Education,/ through, in Particular, 
his announcement that the curriculum was to be implemented 
in September of 1981, and his decision to approve the 
hiring of 125 resource teachers during the 1981/82 school 
year, certainly had an effect on the project. 

Alberta Education influenced the course of the 
project through its representation on the ad hoc committee. 
mnie Associate Director of Curriculum, Social Studies also 
communicated directly with the developers by means of 
letters, phone conversations, and face-to-face discussions. 

The two professors acted as a liaison between the 
Other developers and the ad hoc committee. They presented 
development committee products at the ad hoc committee 
meetings and then returned with feedback and directions for 
changes. Individual members of the ad hoc committee also 
communicated to the developers through phone conversations 
and letters. 

The Project Coordinator from ACCESS attended ad hoc 
committee meetings, attended development committee meetings 
from time to time, and communicated directly with individual 
developers. 

Meetings of the developers, through this and 
subsequent phases of their direct involvement, were 
characterized by a great deal of coming and going, as 
people took care of other commitments. When keeping up 


became impossible, a Sunday meeting would be scheduled. 
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When asked to give a brief descraptionsoGahowmtasks 


were broken down, one of the developers gave the following 


account: 


Tom - From the beginning we functioned together 
as a group of six people who each contribute to 
the general planning of the whole and as we go 
along, we plan parts, operate as a whole group, 
and take pieces out to be completely developed 
by individuals; and so everybody has played a 
role ins the) overall planning and: specific 
development as we've gone on. And we've tried 
out rough drafts back to the whole group and 
gone through them together, tried out the 
activities within our group, and made revisions. 
It's been I guess, a team who has worked 
together as a unit on the task, rather than 
there being superordinate and subordinate roles. 
The only difference, I guess, has been Brad and 
I represented the team to the advisory committee. 


Brad - And bear ultimate responsibility. 


° e e ° e ° e e e e e ° ° e e e e e cf 


Brad - The model has been one where you'll have 
students telling us what to do and which pieces 
we're to complete, probably more often than us 

eed Wimgqucthen: aiilikeaget that ‘on. thertable: 

(May 22, 1960) 

Members met as a group when individuals or subgroups 
had something to share. From the beginning, most of the 
meetings were devoted to establishing format, allocating 
tasks, and sharing what had been developed. The actual 
development occurred at other times. 

Pilot ting 

The pilotting phase began in May of 1980, and 

continued, intermittently, until the spring on L9ed. 


Modules were pilotted in a variety of settings and 


circumstances, ranging from university undergraduate 
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classes in social studies curriculum and instseucrion, to 
school staffs, to workshop groups from various schools, 
meeting in a central location. Pilotting was carried 
out not only by the developers, but by some members of 
the ad hoc committee, and by individuals who were not 
involved in Mentor in any other capacity. 

From the beginning, there was a strong commitment 
Omeche jipart. of »the developers, to pilotting. 


Tom - Susan and I went over to a meeting with 
Alice Duncan, public school, and pilotted 

one of the modules with a group of teachers. 
As I understand it, there is nothing planned 
into either your time or your financial 
arrangement for that kind of pilotting to be 
done systematically with all of the modules 
because 


Bill -— There was. 


Tom - out of that experience in doing that with 

a group of teachers came a very strong conviction 
that that has got to be planned for and has 

got to become somehow, if we're going to go 

ahead with this thing, has got to become a 
systematic (_) 


Bill - It was part of the original plan. 


Tom = You beacmetoomuch £rom vit - 


e e ° 
L e ° e ° e e. e e e e e e e e e e e ° e . 


Tom - That's why I brought it up because, I | 
don't know what your view is on it, but I think 
hot tO go wathea carefully developed plan for 
pilotting of every one of those modules 


Bad. = Yess 


Tom - is not good planning at all. 
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Tom - I encourage there being some small group 
of people to sit down and go through that plan 
and see if “they can't be creative Snougi  LOmr ind 
some ways that they can incorporate into it 
some opportunities for pilotting. 


Hom = Outre -also-on a level tof trying to make 
some good judgement about effectiveness and I 
guess I came away from that session with teachers 
yesterday feeling that the good basis for that 
committee to make decisions about go or no go is 
net On thefr “sitting down and reading it. 


Bit) = Lord, no! 


Tom - But rather them getting some feedback. What 
happens when you run some teachers through this 
ening? 


(May 225 1950) 
A summary of the feedback from pilotting with thirty 
Peachers, Carried out in Calgary, Edmonton, and the 
Peace block in February of 1981, is as follows: 
I. FEEDBACK ON MODULES 


Among commonly cited suggestions from pilot 
teachers were the following: 


A. Changes desired/improvements needed 


- Time: more needed; too long, control pacing 

- Directions not clear 

= Group by grade level 

- Use pre-attendance preparation 

- Varied sequence of steps more effective 

- Provide more concrete examples 

— Present ideas to us, don't ask us to 
generate 

- Example needed to start step 6 

-~ Resent being treated like little kids 

- Disjointed 

-~ Need more content: what and how to do 

- Purpose of inservice unclear 

Demonstrations don't illustrate both shared 

and directed 

~ Need demo at higher level 
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ier, 
- Reading of handouts is not a sufficient 
demo; step 4 tough as a result 
- Teachers need access to KK and TU 


- Time of day (3:30) poor for serious 
involvement 


- More discussion/explanation would 
generate interest 
=,otanG@ard format repetitions (sic)* (had 
done 3) 
">a Sotrengths 
- Discussion, sharing - Steps 5-6-7 
- Module design 
- Step 4 made me reflect on how I teach 
- Appendix examples 
Cra cera Meiprul (Step 2) 
- Like specific ideas they can go back and use 
- Like leader directed - more organized 
(Apply Decision) 
- Example to start Step 6 helpful (Apply 
Decision) 
- Ideas could be carried out in our 
classroom (Undated) 
One major problem with every pilot was the lack of 
a complete set of materials. This lack was most apparent 
in Step Three, which was to involve two classroom 
demonstrations, one of a teacher using a teacher-directed 
approach with students and the other depicting teacher-student 
shared decision-making. Step Four involved the use of 
a continuum to analyze and compare the two demonstrations. 
It was very difficult for teachers to do this, not having 
seen the demonstrations. Usually, print materials 
intended to describe the demonstrations, were provided. 
This was a woefully inadequate substitute since, first, 
teachers were often somewhat resentful of being given 
additional materials to read, and secondly, they simply 


lacked the power and immediacy that a good visual 


representation would have. 
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As the developers expressed it, 

Brad - Well, I guess, you know, I still have the 
Same concern. We designed those seven or eight 

steps, whatever we ended up with, with a variety 
Or, uh, techniques in mind - that they would be 

involved, see some pieces, and we'd work on some 
pieces, and they'd share with others. And I 


don't think we've ever really tested that model 
Out. 


Hed. - thevarEfacuilty I have with the pilot -= 1t"'s 
like, if you can imagine Toyota demonstrating their 
Cars, OL Licla—-testing, without the motor.” That 
Mmagitenot bestaix, but..I think so., .It.seems .to 

me that Step Three is such a crucial component. 

(Peb 3 wld 9 Sais) 

However, use of demonstrations was not an automatic 
panacea. 

Bomethe fourth of a’series: of six pilot sessions in 
one school, two of the developers had gone into a 
classroom and made a videotape. One developer taught a 
@esson involving resolution of an issue and the other 
filmed.it. 

While the technical quality of the videotape was 
somewhat lacking (the dialogue being punctuated with a 
sound akin to a nail scraping a blackboard, magnified 
ten times), it had been received enthusiastically by both 
the ad hoc committee and members of undergraduate 
curriculum and instruction classes to whom it had been 
shown. 

Under other pilotting circumstances this module might 


have been received more favourably. However, three of 


ene five participants at this particular session had 
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59 
decided among themselves, on the basis of the three 
pilots which they had already experienced (Or endured), 
that they were going to work through the module at a 
furious pace, and be finished by 4:30. (Starting time 
was 3:30 and previous sessions had finished at 5:00). 

One of the participants shared this information following 
eieesession. It is interesting to note that her object 
wea NOt tO get away-from school by 4:30, but simply to 

be finished the pilotting by then. She stayed, talking 
to the developers, until 5:30. 


Susan - Did Ted tell you what happened when we 
showed the videotape? 


tom They bitched about it, I guess.. 

Susan - Yeah. 

Tom - Chewed it up and spat it out in one piece. 
Susan - Yeah, you know I really thought that would 
make all the difference to Resolving the Issue, 
because we finally had one video component. 


Tom - See, that's 


Susan - And they focussed on the teaching. 


e 
o e e e e e ° e ® e e e ° e 


VNeane— put. at really bombed) didn't it? In fact, 
they were so bored 


Tea = You turned it off. 


Susan - that I turned it off. I didn't take it, 
show it for the whole eight minutes or something. 
And I finally got to the point where I really had 
forget up and turn it off because L- could just cer 
Puevewere just biding tame till 1t was over. 


Hee well, we were holding up that. group, you ce. 
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Bucany— . . . we didn't know that at the time. iat .s 
what it was. They wanted to get on with it. 


Ted - (_) 


Susan — and we were holding them up for the ten 
minutes. 


Ted —"We were holding them up: 


Betty - They had their agenda and you guys were 
iicertering with it. 


(Bebo. 1 535719 347) 
Another complaint which teachers had regarding the 
modules concerned their dullness. 


Tom - And one of the things that somebody commented 
On was that they had attended a Science workshop 
where the guy had started it by coming in, taking 
his shoes off, and walking on glowing coals. Later 
on he had stuck his bare hand into some molten 
fead. “Now,” she said, "in comparison, (Laughter) 
this was rather weak tea." Okay, well, I'm not 
Suggesting that we build into the Step One, the 
workship leader goes in walking on glowing coals, 
but I am suggesting, the response of teachers to 
this was that they would like to see it presented 
iia tittcle more pizazzy kind of a way. 


(Rep. 11.1 98.) 


Ted - And if I walked on coals I'd burn my feet 
and they'd say, "There you are. Bloody social 
Studies educators, they burn their feet., Science 
Muvs can do it: They"ve got a better deal.’ 


feae—"1' il wear a suit tomorrow. Come with a 
bandage on. "I tried putting my hand on hot coals, 
Durric didn’ t work. ”" (Laugnter) 

Betty -And come limping in. (Laughter) 


Ted - I'll get you to paint a black mark across 
my hand for the poker. 


Susan - Maybe this won't be so bad after all. 


(Pebs 25 29 G2) 
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A third problem was that some teachers viewed their 


input as ultimately futile. 


olisan = iene gthey felt that the pilotting is futile 
because they say that, okay, "Alberta Education, 
ACCESS, and so on have invested a certain amount 

of money in this so far and so much time has been 
invested in it, we're not going to change the basic 
format. We might change a few cosmetic things." 

Ana she's probably right. The basic format is 

going to go ahead. So she said, "What's the point?" 


(Feb. 15, 1981) 
Revision 


eit 1ssa bad plan ~that.admits .of,no modification" 
PVOlveDusS.Syrus,. First Century, Bs.C.).. 


Ted - This, it seems to have become like Topsy. 

It keeps growing and growing and growing and it 

doesn*t look like: any iend's in ,sight.,. I wouldn't 

mind if Topsy ended up looking like Brooke Shields, 

but she's beginning to look like a monster. 

(BED. ally el 95) L) 

Revisions were based on the results of pilotting 
and On directions sfrom the ad .hoc.advisory.committee. One 
Module, Openers, went through ten drafts before being 
sent to ACCESS for production. (The revisions made to the 
Openers module are outlined in Figure 4.) 

The following quotes are indicative of the 
discouragement experienced by the developers along the 
way to Draft Number Ten. 


Tom - It's gonna be like, uh, thie SSC)" /Se" Thas 
Boe Draft eEour. 


Brad - I think you should get her to put the 
numbers from one to fifty -onwehat. 


(Aug. 11, 1960) 
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Tom - We've tried to clean that beast up so many 
times. I don't think it's ever going to come 
ftcan. ~ Our bleach isn't strong enough, or something. 
Poe ee sonten it up. ~Spruce it up. 


Tom - Okay, that's Draft Four. It isn't that we 
Pavenot taken a2 run at the thing. 


(AUG = 126, are ooue 
Brad — What dratt is this by the way? 
Ted, - Fiwe. 
Betty - Five. "Openers Revisited." 


fone ttehas sa faniidar ring about.it; doesnt 
Tt? This reminds me of the '78 Curriculum. 


CAUC! 22 Pe bo OU) 
This excerpt is illustrative of the revision process. 
It is indicative of the tedious nature of the task. This 
session was repeated many times over as various drafts 
of each module were developed. 


Betty - The first thing is, does everybody have 
ga cOpy,of the,Draft Three of the Opener module? 


Ted - I don't have one. 


Med — That. first one looks térrible. 
Susan - The language is bad. 


Ted - "The participants will take part in 
experiencing a sample of the strategy under study 
in the module." 


Betty - That's what I wanted to ask. Are we happy 
with this procedure to be a standard one for ene 
modules or should we revamp that first of all: 


Tom - I think we should have the first one say, 
"Teachers will experience . .- - 
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pecty — Okay. Number five — "Particd pantesiwill be 
encouraged to share" - uh, "Teachers will share 
experiences." 

Tom —- “Share their, Openers." 

Susan - "With Openers." 

Tom - How about - "Teachers will share their Openers"? 
Brad - "Teachers will share their ideas about 
Openers." 


Betty — What did you ‘say? 


mec teachers will share . . ." 
Petey i= Teachers will share . < ." 
Susan - "Ideas about Openers." 
Betty - "Ideas about Openers." 


Ted —~ And then I think you can say, "Working in 
groups, where possible, teachers will develop 
ammOopenen (LOr ia unit of interest ‘to them.”) It 
can almost stay the same, I think. 


Betty - What did you change? The word, "working"? 
Creyuste ss . 2 


fom =" Parcicipants. " 

feqa— Partacipants” to “teachers.” 
peccy =. Him? 

Susan - "Teachers." 


wed, — "Teachers." 


Betty - Oh, just that so it becomes, "Teacher 2 
Okay, just give me time to write that because I ie 


hReLrges: 1 J don’t. 


Ted - I hope that next time you'll take a course 
in speedwriting, uh, Betty. 


Petey — lL will. tll .try. 


Ted - Otherwise, we're going to have to get BAGO. 
you. 


Betty - I'll write on your eyeballs with my pencil 
meevou don't. shut up. 
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feae-— teachers will ishare., . ." 

pPeocLye— “teachers. . ." 

Teaw-~ Teachers will share ..." 

Susan - "Their Openers"? 

Ted - "Their Openers with others"? 

Brad - "Teachers will share their ideas for Openers." 


PuSaie—as1 tind that confusing, though, because isnit 
it at that point they're supposed to share the 
Openers that they developed in Part Six? And I 
think it's easily confused with Number Five when 
Ehey say their ideas fon Openers. They're not stre 
if it's their Opener they developed or if we're 

just repeating Five. 

Betty - Well, what did we mean by Seven? 


Susan - We meant that they were going to share the 
Openers that they developed. 


(AuUG:...27 #4930, 

While Openers was revised the greatest number of 
times, every module was revised more than once. This 
became a very tedious procedure. There seemed to be no 
definite end in sight. We often experienced a feeling of 
hopelessness, because it seemed that the more changes 
we took to the ad hoc advisory committee, the more 
additional changes they would suggest. 

One "of the developers, on a day of particular@despair, 
likened us to Sisyphus, with his boulder, eternally 
toiling upward, only to begin again at the bottom. 

Production 

While the focus of this thesis is to describe the 

Creation of the Mentor Project up until the time it went 


to ACCESS to be produced, it seems worthwhile to briefly 


describe the Production phase. 
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According to the contract between ACCESS and the 
developers, the developers' role with regard! to production 
Was tO-COnsist of the following: 

Consult with ACCESS production staff during 

the production phase of the project as 

required by the Project Coordinator. Such 

consultation to include but not limited to: 

ajianscript writer  (s) 
bee cesiaqner.’(s)/editor’ (s) 
@) Pi producer:...{s) 
(June 24, 1980) 

In actuality, the developers' role was confined 
to the first task. Most of the classroom demonstrations 
that were videotaped were based on lesson plans written 
by the developers. 

The Mentor Project, at the end of the Production 
phase, appeared in a large brown binder with several 
videotapes. The binder consists of the written portion of 
an Overview module, a Self-Awareness package, and thirteen 
self-contained modules (Surveys and Interviews having 
been combined into one). Overview, Openers, Historical 
Data Sources, Evaluation of Data, Synthesizing Data, 
Resolving the Issue, and Values and Valuing have a videotape 
portion. The other modules are based on print materials 
only. The videotapes accompanying these modules 
consist of elementary and secondary demonstrations of a 
teacher and students applying the inquiry skill(s) 
pertinent to the module; i.e-, in Openers they would be 


identifying and focussing on the issue and establishing 


research questions. 
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The format of the modules remained as described on 


page 4 of this chapter, except for two changes. Pare. 7, 
which had involved sharing of the ideas or activities 
developed in Part 6, was removed, as was Part 9, which 
was a collection of examples of the inquiry skills used 
in sources other than the Kanata Kits and Teachingmun tec. 
Implementation 

Originally, implementation plans for Mentor had 
much the same scope as the implementation of the Phase I 
in-service program. Copies of that program had simply been 
made available to Alberta Education Regional Consultants, 
school district consultants, and supervisors to be used 
as they found suitable opportunities. 

However, the Minister of Education's announcement 
in the Legislature in May of 1981, that 2.2 million 
dollars would be put into in-service during the 1981/82 
school year, changed all of that. This funding came, not 
from Alberta Education, but from general provincial funds, 
as a result of a cabinet order (Alberta Report, May 15, 1981). 
It was intended to be used to provide in-service for every 
social studies teacher in the province. 

The decision was made by Alberta Education that the 
Mentor program, which was already in development, was 
to be used, first as training material for the si25oveachers 
from around the province who had been hired to stead the 
iie=service ‘sessions, and ‘secondly, ‘as the in-service program 
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This event is momentous. Mentor and the social studies 
curriculum 2 are going to be in the spotlight of DUDLICILY 
for the 1981/82 school year. Because such a huge financial 
commitment had been made to the program, and because 
in-service on this scale has, apparently, not been tried 
anywhere before (Alberta Report, May 15, 1981), it is 
evident that it will receive a great deal of attention. 

Following his announcement of the in-service 

programme, Education Minister David King 

observed that the ATA had been "arguing 

long and hard" that such training would make 

a big difference in the quality of teaching. 

"So we're going to see," he concluded. 

The developers, in their role as developers of the 
Mentor program, will take little active part in the 
Implementation Phase. However, at least two of the 
developers will be actively involved in other ways. 

One is a member of the steering committee, composed 
Orerepresentatives. from Alberta; Education, the Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association, the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association, and the universities. This committee was 
put together for the purpose of watching, over. the 
Implementation Phase. Being a professor in elementary 
education and a school trustee, it is as likely that he 
was chosen for one or both of these two roles as it is 
that he was chosen as a Mentor developer. 

Another developer, as a half-time social studies 
consultant with a large urban public school system, is to 


be involved in using the Mentor materials as an in-service 


leader. 


9 See Alberta Report - March 6, 1981, June 26, L9SL 
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Conclusion 


It can be seen that the Mentor Project went through 
quite a metamorphosis over the course of its creation. 

While it was at first oriented around four means of 
organizing a social studies classroom, it became tied 
more and more closely to the 1981 Alberta Social Studies 
Curriculum, with its modules, in the end, tied specifically 
to the steps of the inguiry model and the three types of 
objectives in the curriculum. It was perhaps thought 
that tieing the in-service program directly to the 
curriculum would increase teachers' awareness of the 
Curpiculum itself. 

One force at work to achieve this end was historical. 
The failure of the 1971 curriculum to be implemented in 
many Alberta classrooms was still very much in people's 
Minds. The ad hoc committee and several of the developers 
had been around to see that failure. One can assume that 
ivey audn't want to.see history repeated. 

It could be said too that many of the individuals on 
the ad hoc committee had, to some degree, a stake in the 
implementation of the curriculum because of involvement 
Bmawriting itor of materials to accompany it. 

It is interesting to note that there was only one 
practising teacher between the developers and the ad hoc 
committee. This is in conflict with the guidelines set 
out by current research on in-service, which strongly 


points to teachers being involved in planning in-service 
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experiences intended for them. 


However, teachers did have a say in the program 
through their role in the pilotting of the modules. Feedback 
from pilot sessions was taken very seriously and much 
revision work was done as a result of what teachers had 
moOuSay . 

The feedback summary makes evident the difficulty 
of pilotting without the visual demonstrations of classrooms 
maeaction. This point will be brought out in more depth 
in the analysis of decision-making in the following sections 
of this chapter. 

While the revisions did seem to be a burden to the 
developers, this is apparently common to such projects. 
Bathe Keele Project, Shipman remarked that, “For every 
page that was finally published there were probably a 
dozen that finally ended in the waste paper basket" (1974, 
fo 5S). 

Part of the reason the revisions seemed so endless 
was perhaps because the expectations set up by ACCESS 
as to deadlines were unrealistic. (The Keele Project took 
six months simply deciding what it was going to do and 
how it was going to do it.) 

fais ts a listing of timelines in a contract signed 
by ACCESS on June 13, 1980 and by the developers on 
June 24, 1980. (These timelines were a more realistic 
revision of the ones originally established in January of 


1980!) 
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1. Complete development of print June 29, 1980 
2. Complete drafting of print materials WL on 198 0 
3. Complete development for media OU Vas Op L998 0 
4. Validate module development August.15, 19 
5. Complete revisions to module 

development September 1, 
6. Consultation as assigned 

a) in three December 1, 1 

b) installments ADrA eho 34. 

Gli as noted . September l, 


These dates did not seem to account for extensive 
pilotting and the possibility of having to do considerable 
revisions as a result. 

As it turned out, the print materials were not 
completed and sent to ACCESS until the end of March of 1981. 
Even then, Parts 8 & 9 were incomplete, and were not 
sent until June. 

It was essential that revisions be carried out; yet 
the developers operated under a burden of guilt because of 
their inability to meet the timelines set up. 

Another point made evident here is the number of 
stakeholders in the development of an educational program. 
If one is going to become involved in such an endeavour, 
then one has to accept the presence of a number of eyes 
peering over one's shoulder. This kind of work iL SunOtaloG 
the rugged individualist. 

The next section of this chapter will begin the 
detailed analysis of the development process with a 


two-step analysis of Mentor's platform. 
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Analysis of Platform 


What Is 

According to Walker, "the Platform includes an idea 
of what is and a vision of what ought to be" RISE Teles Sea) re 
mmplicit inthe "idea of what is" in this case, is a view 
Of teachers, children, evaluation, in-service, resources, 
and social studies. 

View of Teacher 

A particular view of the teacher is evident in the 
Proposal document. 

First, teachers are viewed as unique individuals with 
"varying conceptions of social studies, ideas about how 
Children learn, beliefs about best ways of teaching and 
Beomtedge Of a variety ,of activities ,to try") (p. 9).. .As 
andividuals, they "vary as learners, starting at different 
points, learning at different rates, benefitting differently 
from various learning materials and activities and seeking 
different learning goals" (p. 10). As well, they come 
with individual needs to be met by the in-service program 
and strengths which will enable them to contribute to it. 

Teachers are viewed as motivated people who wish to 
be as autonomous as possible. They are "mature professionals 
Capable of making some decisions about in-service themselves" 
(p. 9). Consequently, they need to be "active determiners 
of the in-service experiences in which they are involved" 
few) . 


Teachers are viewed as people who have many demands 


ee ime and who have .a."practical bent. (np. 11). 
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They wish to take away concrete materials from in-service 
sessions, which can be used immediately in their classrooms. 
They like to be shown new ideas in action, rather than 
simply be told about them. 

Teachers place more credibility in the ideas of other 
practising teachers than they do in the ideas of others. 
mney also value Opportunities to interact socially with 
other teachers. 

View of Children 

The focus is on teachers, rather than children. 
Therefore, the implicit assumption here seems to be that 
Since the purpose of the in-service program is to help 
teachers to improve their teaching, this will in turn help 
children to improve their learning. 

The emphasis is on particular children rather than 
some general conception of children. Teachers will view, 
through slide or videotape presentations, case-studies of 
particular children experiencing various approaches to 
learning in social studies. Actual samples of student 
work would be available. Teachers are going to work toward 
the development of a unit for their class, taking the 
needs, abilities and interests of that specific group of 
Children into account. 

View of Evaluation 

Mfeweyeiuation section of the Proposal is brief “and 
rather vague. Evaluation seems to be envisioned as 
Serving two purposes. The first purpose is concerned with 


collection of descriptive data regarding the in-service 
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experience itself. These data would come from the 
participants. 

View of Paper vice 

The Proposal displays a perspective on in-service 
that is broader than the one-shot session approach. 
As well as the in-service sessions themselves, in-service 
includes "time for in-classroom experimenting with new 
roles and time for reflection on this classroom experience" 
fo, 10). 

The mode of presentation is termed "mutualistic" 
(p- 10), meaning in this context, that teachers are to 
participate in the shaping of their in-service experience. 
It was not to be determined for them beforehand. 

Emphasis is placed on social interaction as a means 
of exchanging ideas and as a way of building up the 
accepting environment and mutual support that is necessary 
to experimenting with new roles. 
View of Resources 

A concern for commitment at both the level of Alberta 
Education and: that. of. local school boards is evident. 
Alberta Education is urged to hire additional regional 
consultants, while local boards are commiserated with 
because Alberta Education has given them the responsibility 
for in-service, while at the same time providing few 
Begonrces to. assist. them in, carrying. out, this responsibility. 

The Proposal shows an awareness of the tact. that suc 


takes a great deal of time for teachers to acquire new 
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teaching strategies, but that little time is actually 
allocated by school boards for this purpose. 

View of Social Studies 

The view inherent in the statements made concerning 
social studies seems to be that to teach the subject 
well is a complex undertaking requiring teaching strategies 
which are unfamiliar to a great many teachers, who have 
had no particular assistance, either in their pre-service 
teacher education or during their in-service teaching of 
the subject. 

In addition to the view of teachers, children, 
6valuation, in-service, resources, and social studies 
implicit within the Proposal, a number of explicit statements 
are made concerning the intended shape of the in-service 
program and the various factors which were taken into 
account in determining that shape are listed. 

Six factors taken into account by the developers in 
determining the shape of the in-service program are as 
follows: 

ie Directions from the advisory committee 

tindicating that their,priority for the 
program is that it provide assistance to 
Division II teachers, Division III teachers, 


Division I teachers, and lastly, Division 
IV teachers. 


be The results of the survey of forty teachers, 
consultants, supervisors and administrators 
conducted by the advisory committee. 


3. The results of a similar but more extensive 
survey of teachers elsewhere. (PP; E>?) 
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The results of the two surveys were very diverse. 
They are summarized in the Proposal as follows: 


The surveys would seem to suggest that in-service 
efforts’ be’ directed in the following areas; 


- Organizing Social Studies for inquiry approaches 
- Using a variety of approaches and strategies to 
increase student interest and motivation: (p. 9) 


4. The implications of recent research on in-service 


efforts and the results of the above two 
surveys for the MENTOR series. (p. 2) 


The recent research on in-service education has been 
extensively reviewed in an earlier part of this thesis. 
From this review a number of tenets were drawn, which 
briefly summarize the state-of-the-art of research in this 


ar Ca. 


Together, these tenets provide a picture of the elements 


of an effective in-service program. They are as follows: 
- The expressed needs of teachers determine the content 
and shape of the in-service program. 


- Teachers are. directly involved in planning the program 


(goals, content, instructional approach, evaluation, etc.). 


BerOpportunities are provided for teachers to learn from 
One .nother. 


The program takes place in the school setting. 


Attendance is voluntary. 

- Opportunities for social interaction are provided. 

- Provision is made for presentation of theory or 
description of the skill or strategy, demonstration, 
practice, feedback, and coaching for ADpLication tiaeile 


goal is for participants to master new teaching strategies 


or to implement a new curriculum. 
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The remaining two factors taken into consideration by 


the developers were: 


aie The financial resources that are available 
to develop materials. 


6. The time constraints under which program 
devetooment must take place. (p. 2) 


Be smessage in the Proposal is that provision for 

each of these two factors is limited. 
What Ought To Be 

wae can Construct a fairly detailed picture of the 
in-service program which could be expected based on this 
Peoposal. Specifically, this picture is based on: 

eae The view of teachers, children, evaluation, 
in-service, resources, and social studies evident in the 
frOoposal. 

ere Explicit statements concerning the intended 
shape of the program. 

3). Factors including survey results, the recent 
research on in-service, and certain practical constraints, 
which were taken into account by the developers in 
determining the shape of the program. 

The description of the in-service program is divided 
into a number of categories. These are: Purpose, Format, 
Setting, Content, Role of Participants, and Evaluation. 
Purpose 


To explore "alternate classroom organizations and 


instructional sequences inherent in the 1978 Alberta Social 


Studies Program" (p. l). 
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Format 

Ideally, the program will be Ongoing, involving a 
number of sessions, with opportunities between for both 
practice of new teaching strategies, and to act in the 
role of coach as other participants practice. 

However, mention is made in the Proposal that, due 
to financial and time constraints, the above is not 
always possible. Therefore, the program will be flexible, 
in order to meet the requirements of those participants 
who are able to engage in the longterm program described 
above and those who are not. 

The program will begin with a self-awareness activity 
"which helps teachers become aware of their varying views 
about the nature of children and learning, their diverse 
goals for Social Studies and their differing beliefs about 
mew best to teach" (p. 12). 

PART ONE SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS-WHO ARE WE? 

The purpose of these experiences would 

be to have teachers engage in self- 
analysis in order to determine their 
Wiewsot Children, Social Studies, and 
preferred organisational styles. This 
information would then be used to help . 
make decisions as to the kinds of inservice 


experiences they want to pursue in 
PART TWO. (p. 13) 


As a result of this activity participants will form 
groups of like-minded individuals. These groups will then 
be presented with a preview of available in-service materials, 


from which they will choose those elements which seem to be 
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most Suitable to their needs. 
PART TWO ORGANIZING FOR INSTRUCTION 


The purpose of these experiences would 
be to help teachers develop a specific 
Uni teotutheim choosing .based, on one 
of four classroom organizational patterns. 
Patterns to be explored are: 
1. The teacher presenter 
Ceeaueartning contracts 
3. Learning centers 
4, Group investigations 
Within.each of these major patterns 
specific teaching/learning strategies 
would be developed. (p. 14) 
Content 
The content of the in-service program is to be 
concerned with two areas: 
=sOrganizing Social Studies for inquiry approaches 
- Using a variety of approaches and strategies 
to increase student interest and motivation (p. 9) 
Each of the four patterns will include case studies 
of classes or individual students using that approach, as 
well as pertinent articles, samples of student work, and 
so on. 
For instance the teacher presenter pattern will 
contain the following: 
Participant Guide 


Sample Displays 


Sample film reaction sheets, retrieval charts, 
seating arrangements. 


Case studies of: . . 
a) Teacher presentation via books, film 


b) Directing data organization via 
retrieval charts and question sequences 


Directing use of knowledge via predicting 
consequences 
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d) Directing use of guest Speakers and tapes 
of their presentations 


Articles on oral presentations 
Articles on rotating data intake and data use 


Articles on question sequences to guide discussion, 
to generalize, conceptualize, and predict. 


Articles on assigning research topics and reports. 
Sample student work (p. 15) 
Setting 

The in-service program will take place in the school 
setting whenever possible. Those attending would be the 
Bratt off that) particular=school. 

When this is not possible, "intact groups" will be 
achieved through the grouping that will take place as a 
result of the self-awareness activity. Cohesiveness will 
be increased through the identification of group goals for 
the in-service program and through the use of "pens, 
paper, folders, notebooks, etc., bearing a logo symbolic 
Bemtheiragroup goals" (p. 12). Cohesiveness will he 
further increased as group members work through the various 
activities and as they interact socially. 

Role of Participants 

Les Prior to the In-Service Program 

A survey was carried out with forty Alberta educators 
to determine their in-service needs. Also a more extensive 
Survey done in the United States was consulted. This survey 
broadened the survey base and repeated many of the concerns 


expressed in the Alberta survey. 
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Prior to the program, then, potential participants 
had a role in determining the shape of the in-service. 

2M During the In-Service Program 

Participants will be actively involved in a myriad 
of activities. They will be engaging in self-analysis, 
planning their in-service experiences, contributing to 
group decision-making, viewing classroom case studies, 
examining samples of student work, sharing their own 
experiences with other participants, applying what is 
earned to developing a unit for their own class, and 
contributing to program evaluation. 

Bis Following the In-Service Program 

Participants will implement in their classrooms the 
units which they developed, and apply the various approaches 
and strategies to which they have been exposed, to other 
Social studies units as well. They will teach social 
Studies in an inquiry oriented fashion. 
Evaluation 

Evaluation will be ongoing, rather than tacked on at 
Bae end, as is- so often the case. 

Teachers will be extensively involved in this aspect 
of the program. Their task will involve providing 
Peer iptive data regarding their experiences in the 
in-service sessions and allowing observers into their 
classrooms and possibly going themselves to observe in the 


classrooms of other participants. 
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Evaluation will be concerned with finding answers 


to such questions as: What are the participants' 
perceptions of their in-service experiences? How congruent 
are the perceptions of the participants with those of 

the developers? Are the learning opportunities intended 

by the developers actually peer rae Are they meeting 
participants' perceived needs? Does the in-service program 


have any impact on the classroom behaviour of participants? 
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Deliberation 

The second phase of the development process 
has been called deliberation. It is the process of 
considering alternatives and coming to decisions. 

The four deliberative episodes identified 
by Walker were found in the Mentor Project 
transcripts. These were explication, brainstorm, 
report and issue. 

In addition to these four deliberative episodes, 
four other episodes were found in the Mentor 
discourse. These have been called organization, 
presentation, update, and invention. 

These episodes are not deliberative, in the 
Sseuse “‘thaththey are) not partwof the process-of 
considering alternatives and coming to decisions. 
However, they are essential to the carrying on of 
deliberation and are an integral part of the 
development process. Therefore, it was considered 
necessary to include them in this analysis. 

A third aspect was found to the discourse 
in the Mentor Project. These data were categorized 
according to Berger's (1969) concept of "“nkausibal ity 
structures." The three plausibility structures used 
were legitimations, appeals to significant others, 
and nihilism. Again, the discourse in these categories 
was not directly related to decision-making, but was 


a definite part of the process of development, and 


could not be ignored. 
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Explication 186 


An explication is defined by Walker as a time when 
"one person talks at length about ideas, terms, or 
propositions whose meaning or significance seems unclear 
or is misunderstood in the group" (E97 Lee 2 One ears 
explication involves an "orderly, systematic 
development of ideas in the manner of a lecture” (Walker, 
mad, pp. £20). 

In this example of an explication, one developer 
is providing both a summary and an interpretation of 
pilot feedback for” the other developers. 


Tom’ -"They*re worth scanning through. The 
conclusion that I came away with after I 

scanned through a bunch of those was, regardless 
of what else happened, they did seem to get 
something out of it. That their answers as they 
filled out the spaces on here, the Module Forn, 
indicated some pretty good development of 

ideas. The conclusion I reach is that most of 
the people who have gone through the thing 

have answered question three. Those people 

are saying that, yes, the design is effective, 
the model that we're operating from, worked. 

And when you look at their responses that they 
fill in, as they go through and do that 
activity, that series of activities, that supports 
their conclusion that this does work. They do 
learn from it. They come out with some good 
fdeas. The other thing, thal also seems clear 

to me is that when they respond to item one, 
winether it's in writing On this-torm, or from 
some of the nonverbal feedback that Susan was 
picking up from her class, or some of the 
grousing that seemed to come back from John 
Black's class, there is a concern that the amount 
of time that it.takes to invest in the thing 

in order to get the learning back out, 1S too 
much. You pay too high a price for what you 

get out of it. It's not good value. And the 
third thing that strikes me is, when Susan 
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played the workshop leader role that we had 
intended, which was hand things out, get them 
started, and then step back and let them JO, tthat 
took twice as long as when Patrick Clark 

did it with his students. And I'm sure that he 
played a much more interventionist role. So 

out of that I conclude, maybe we ought to stick 
with our model, but we ought to look at ways 

that we can put with it a leader's role that 

uh, hustles the thing along a bit more. 


(ANG. 426, <1 930) 
Brainstorm 
During a brainstorm episode, "everyone tries to 
Suggest something that might solve some single problem 
Peeruliall some, particular function -(Walker, 1971, ¢p.. 119). 
This brainstorm session took place at the 
instigation of the Project Manager from ACCESS, who 
had requested that the developers meet with him to 
generate ideas as to ways to vary the presentation 
of the first two steps in each module. 


Tom - Some ideas about things that we can 
vary and look for 


Bill - Check. One thing that Ted was talking 
about a moment ago, was the Step Twos. Uh; 
in all of the modules now, Step Two 1s 
identical, uh, where it's a checkoff. Now, 
we can vary that format and still keep it 

um, uh, a pencil-and-paper activity, if you, 
if you so desire. 


Susan - What would be the alternative to a 
pencil-and-paper activity? 


Pull = No, © mean it could still be pencil-and- 
paper activities, but you can vary the 

eCheck uh, uh, You could do two different 
Styles. You can doa checkoff in one. You 
can do a rank ordering in another. You can 
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do a, um, almost a cut-and-paste, you 

know, cut your module apart and put them in 
piles, you know. You could even... . Yeah, 
i ethank we could call for them to be 


perforated, so they're pull-apartable. Uh, other 
WaVS <) «2s 


Susan - What are you talking about when you say, 
"What are some other ways besides pencil-and- 
paper?" That's what I'm wondering - what are 
the alternatives? 


e e e e e e e e e e e e e ° 2 e e e e e e e e e 


Susan - Like an overhead - is that what you're 
earne ing Of j-Or..).. . 2 


Bill - That would be a possibility. Maybe, uh, 
maybe have them on a set of slides. 


Susan - Oh, like have each criterion on a slide. 


e e e e e e e e e 2 e e e 2 e e 


Bill = You could do a black, a chalk-talk type 
of approach too, where the criteria would be 
suggested to the leader, and the leader could, 
uh, you know, write them down, elicit them from 
the audience. 


e e e e e e e e e e cy 


Bill - How about some nonexamples? 


Tom - According to Linda Adams, we've got those. 


(Laughter) 


Betty - We've got poems in some. 


e* ® * 
. e e e e e e ° e e 


Susan - We've got that card game in Historical 
Documents. 
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Susan - Oh, the Junior Atlas was used in Step 
One. Interviewing - conduct an interview. 


Ted - You might get people to role-play the 
possibilities. 


(Feb. 11, 1981) 
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Report 


A report is an episode "in deliberation during 
which one person briefs the group on events or situations 
about which he has privileged information" CHOVAGTS.. °119)),, 
The report may be interrupted, and its course changed, 
by questions and comments of listeners. However, the 
individual who delivers the report is the chief source 
of information. 

Reports given by members of the Mentor group 
were usually concerned with one of two topics--sharing 
experiences an individual or pair of developers had had 
with pilotting a module, or summarizing a telephone 
conversation or meeting in which part of the development 
committee had met with individuals from ACCESS or 
Alberta Education. 

Two examples of reports are included here. The 
first is concerned with relating part of the message 
given by teachers during a pilot session in which two 
of the developers had acted as leaders. 

Brad - Well, we keep going round the same thing 

time and time again. We've never had a module 

to pilot. We don't know what they're like. 

All the fancy pilotting and piece-meal that's 

gone on. 

Tom - That's not quite true, I don't tk eee 

asked Ted the other day what they learned from 

doing that Valuing one that would suggest ways 

that it could be made more successful with 


teachers. 


Ted - They said two things. They said that 
Step One - they didn't think that Actinacyernrec 
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was a very good one. The other two activities 
they thought were fine. And then they said, 

in Step Six - it should be almost like Applying 
the Decision. In the Valuing one - I don't 

think this applies to Organizing or Gathering, 
those types of modules - but there they thought 
we needed an example, sort of an example given 

to them showing how it works. Show them, in 
emfect, before they actually got to develop 

their own. It seems to me to be a reasonable 

type of thing for them to say, bearing in mind that 
we don't have Step Three. All you can do is 
explain what's going to be in Step Three. 

Peer eney, Havent gow that to look at. | They 

Gon*t actually view it. Now if they had that Step 
Three, whether that would have answered their 
meecds % 5s 


(Feber LL, “29si) 

The second example is a report of a telephone 
conversation between a developer and the chairman of 
the ad hoc committee. Only part of the report has 
been reproduced here. 


Tom - Anyway, the second thing that Sheridan 
got on about then was this - Tornowsky wants 
to use the Mentor program as a test of the 
principles of the Tri - what was that? 


susan - partite. 


Tom - Tripartite Committee had set down 

about what in-service should be like. He 
wants to get this thing out into the schools 
and do some ‘testing to find out whether it 
makes any difference. So these are the 
principles that should be embedded in the 
plan for in-service programs. Apparently 
Sheridan feels that the Mentor program 1S a 
fair embodiment of those principles and 
therefore, the thing to do to find out if the 
principles are any good is to take this out 
into the schools and use it to determine 
whether it seems to have any impact on 

what teachers do after they actively 
baGeicipate in it. «So he’s rather anxious 

to get Smith going to get the stuff produced 
to get the program into the schools. The 
Tripartite Committee will make use of sO se a ; 
determining whether or not the principresss( ; 
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Brad - What's the Tripartite Committee? 


Tom - Tornowsky has got together people from 
miberta Education, A.T.A., and, 


macy Leemust be: the school trustees. 

Tom - and they have formed a committee. We 
already had that little publication on 
in-service in Alberta (...).had.a_ proposal 

in it, and used social studies as an example. 


Brad - I hadn't seen that proposal. 


foweauxres, yOu have. I showed 1t to you. 
iivesdOteaacopysz0r it,in my.office., 


Mary - I wonder how close Mentor really is to 
BOLNOWSKY S . . « ? 


Tom - I believe he said there were ten pages 
of statements of principles. 


Mary - Where? 


Tom.— Tornowsky had. his Tripartite Committee 
Benetace Cen pages . .. +» ~s 


Maeve latnougne maybe Mentor. . .:_. 


Tom - So Sheridan sits down and reads Tornowsky's 


BepOLrt thatehe had....Now, iti s,just4slike.the 
mentor program. i:-said, "You*ve got to be 


kidding." But he said, "It was a good embodiment 
of much of the stuff that Fullan. and Pomfret have 


WwWotten.,”" et said, "We can't ibe: talking about 
the Mentor program because it doesn't fit." 
wes wit doses. "...Anywaynsbenteels 1 does. 
Tornowsky, apparently, has been convinced by 


Sheridan that the Mentor program is an embodiment of 


sound principles of in-service. 


Susan - Has Tornowsky looked at the actual Mentor 


series? 


Tom - That I don't know. 
(Ang.tl1, 1980) 
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Issue 

Walker defines an issue as a "task-relevant 
argument. In an issue, some people advocate something 
and others oppose it or advocate an alternative" C1975 
al th9). 

The use of issue in this analysis is slightly 
different. It is based on Webster's definition, 
which {Lscasefollows: |)\"a point; matter; or)question to 
be disputed or decided", with the emphasis on "decided" 
rather than "disputed." Walker's use of issue 
emphasizes the idea of a situation where "something is 
"at issue'; opposing points of view are propounded 
and defended, and discussion is intense and animated" 
(Walker, 1971, p. 119). Here, the emphasis is on the 
idea of a problem which has not yet been resolved. 

The transcript excerpts will portray the process of 
bringing the problem to a resolution. 

Some issues seemed to come up quickly and to be 
resolved as quickly as they had occurred. However, 
there were a number of major issues which seemed to 
reappear time after time. 

One was the issue of whether or not the modules 
required a leader. Originally, the intent was that 
the in-service modules be adaptable enough to be used 
by a leader, or, in cases where no leader was 


aVailabille, to»stand on their own. 


The leader, if present, would adopt: a relatively. 
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unobtrusive role. Participants would be directed 
through the Self-Awareness Inventory and the Overview, 
on the bases of which they would choose the module with 
which they would become involved. They would then, 
individually or in small groups, work with their chosen 
module, with the leader acting as a facilitator. 

In cases where there was no leader, the modules 
were to be self-directive enough that an individual 
Sregroup Of participants’ could ‘use them on ‘théir own. 

Later, a third perception of the way in which 
the modules were to be used, became apparent. This 
perception involved a leader who would take a directive, 
rather than a facilitative, role. This leader would 
Conduct’ a group of ‘participants through a particular 
module. 

The developers experienced a great deal of 
Srctrculty in reconciling these three perceptions. As 
a result, although this decision had apparently been 
made as early as February of 1980, questions concerning 
it continued to arise again and again. In fact, this 
issue was not truly resolved until the meeting of 
Pebeuary 15; 19'Sr". 

The first two perceptions are evident righ ely) 
excerpt from the April 11, 1980 meeting. 


Tom - What else were things that you were 
talking about last time? 


Ted - Well, the whole idea of whether ie Sho td 
bevselt-instructing or not. - 
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Mary - In effect, do we need a Leader's Manual? 


Ted - Yeah. 

Tom - I thought we had sort of decided on that. 
Mary - Yeah, we did. 

Ted - What did we decide? 

Mary -_That we did. 

Ted - That they, teachers, have to be directed? 
Mary «= Yes. 

Tom - That there must be a Leader's Manual? 
Mary — I think we made that decision, didn"t we? 
Susan - Well, didn't we decide that it was 
going to be the same as the Participant's, but 
it would have some extra little parts. I think 
we did decide that. 

Mary - So we perceive that the in-service would 
usually be held under the auspices of a leader, 
who would need to know what was going on, and 


so there would be a guide for that leader. 


Tom - Well, we decided that the Participant's 
Guide should be self-explanatory. 


Marye=CYes yo *)% 


Tom - It should be possible for somebody to 
pick it up without a leader and go right through 
ce 


Susan - We decided both, I think, that you could 
have the Participant's Manual and go through it 
on your own, but also that a Leader's Manual 


would be provided so if there was a leader, there 


would be extra suggestions. 


Tom - Those two seem a little bit contradictory, to 


me somehow. 


Susan - Yes, a lot of our decisions are. 
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Mary - Well, I think we're trying to respond 

to two perceptions of how this goes. Some 
people are perceiving it as something that needs 
a leader and others perceive it as something 
that is self-instructing, and so we have our 
usual split personality. 


(Apritelly 2980) 

The next excerpts make it evident that, four 
months later, (August 11 and August 12, 1980), the 
developers were still attempting to reconcile the two 
perceptions of the way in which the program was to 
operate: 

Adding to the confusion, was a major point which 
was becoming evident as a result of pilotting. This 
was that leaderless modules were extremely costly in 
terms of time. By the time participants deciphered what 
it was the directions wished them to do, got off topic 
ena backeonsagain, [andyso.on,; hours could: go) by. 

Susan - The other thing that came out, I think, 

was the difficulty of not, when you don't have 

a leader, you know, of letting them go ahead 

eneraoldre Onytheiy OWN, <. 2, «, If I sat down 

with a group, because I knew what it was all 
about ,wthen, all-of-a)sudden thingssstarted to 


move much more quickly 


Betty - ( ) easier for everybody if we had just 
prescribed all the way through. 


Susan - Well, maybe it requires a leader, where 
they go through and do the same activities, but 
there's somebody helping them along. 


Betty - Of course we can't bank on that when tls 
actually being used in the school districts. We 
can't bank on who's going to be leading them. 


(Aagusteadd fl 960) 
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Moat = Lousknow what it, looks:to meslike? Tt 
looks to me like we never really resolved in our 
minds the difference between this being used by an 
individual and it being used by a leader. iets, 
you know, I think we've talked about it, but I 
don't think we've ever clearly said, I know we've 
Sort of said, "Well, we'll have it so it can be 
done by people on their own." But at the same 
mame, 1 expect. we, certainly in my own thinking, 
have thought, oh well, there'll be a group of 
People doing chis and the group will share. You 
know, there are some things in there to indicate 
LO.me that 1 stillshaven't..given up on the idea 

of groups of people working together, with sometimes 
a leader. 


Tom —.... . That premise about working without a 
leader is expensive in terms of time. It means 
Ehatithey have to figure things, out....They .can't 
struggle and muck around, spin your wheels a lot. 
While that may have some benefits, it's certainly 
costly in terms of 


Susan.- And frustrating. 
Tom - the amount of time they have to put into it. 


Susan - I think that came out very clearly with 
mine because I purposely tried to make them run in 
a way that they would find at an in-service. And 
yet I noticed if I went around as they were working 
with them, things went much more quickly. 


Tom - We have to go back. It means more 
efficiency and less frustration. 


Susan - Maybe that's why the opening activity has 
always been so successful with the advisory committee 
too, because have you not lead them through the 
opening activity? 


Betty - At what part of the process, though, did 
that idea of having a Leader's Manual and a 
Participants' Manual get scrapped? That was quite 
a long time ago, wasn't it? 
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Mary - Well, yes, unless we have a leader who 

can be like a primary teacher and handle more than 
One group. See, I could see at a practical level, 
a person walking in with whatever number of 
modules we have, and he would say - he would first 
of all have the people work out that little 
questionnaire. Then he would show them a list 

of the possible modules ... 


Tom - You would hope to have a little visual 
overview. 


Manyt= Yes <..tAnd ’thenehe could have, I suppose; "a 
show of hands as to which modules were appropriate 
and then divide them into x number of groups and 

Bees chemidowita) | hats: not going to*work. |-That"s 
not going to work, eh? No matter what we do, that's 
not going to work, unless those materials are 
self-instructing. Maybe we should concentrate more 
on that idea of them being self-instructing. We 
have to keep that in our minds. If you're going 

to allow people options of doing one module or 
another, even if you have a leader there, the 

leader is going to have problems functioning as a 
leader with a group. They're going to have to function 
aS a primary teacher functions, which is just 
moving from tgroup to *gGroupy assuming “that *the 
materials are self-instructing, that people will 
only call on’ them if they need help. 


Tom - That didn't work very well. They had 
problems AGV®) - 


Gusan=VECVevour directions, too. They Nad tproblems 
with the directions. 


Mary - But I think, you know, maybe that conflict 
has been in our minds, about the role of the 
leader in this and it has prevented us from 
really making them self-instructing. 


Tom - Part of the self-instructing idea has been a 
disinclination to be prescriptive. We've left 
Some latitude in there, and leaving latitude in 
there has left some frustration. 


Mary - Well, I don't know. Susan, what was the 
nature of the frustration as you went around to 
the groups? Was it because they didn't understand 


what was intended? 
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susan = That was part of it. Things like — they 
didn't understand what to do with activities 

and sometimes it was just very concrete things 
like the directions were after the activities 
done before, and just things like that, you know, 
that we could fix. I can see ways that we could 
make things much clearer. 


Mary - Alright. Well, see I think maybe we 

haven't spent that much time on the self-directing 
nature of the documents because in our minds 

we've always been shifting back and forth between 
groups working together, and so, if we went back and 
said, and designed it so that an individual could 
take that document, sit down, and work through it. 


(August. L277 1980) 
At this time the plan was still to have a 
Participant's Manual and a Leader's Manual. By November, this 
had evolved to having a Participant's Manual, with a few 
notes to the leader contained within it. 


Seite 9's te the first questions Id like to-ask - 
isert Voureintention to have a uh, leader for 

each of these modules or are they intended to 

be self-instructional, or does the leader have 

to have a great deal of knowledge in the area, 

does it have to be like a Regional Office 
COnsuiltane, or a Social, Studirés Supervisor, ox 
what-have-you, or can it be um, um, a Department 
Head who gets a package in the mail, reads 

through some directions? 


Tom - Okay, first three things. The participants' 
print material - we intend what we gave you to 
be complete. 


BiitceiUm, um the drafts. 
Tom - That everything there required LOC ia 
participant to use it, as far as print material 


goes, we intend it to be there. 


Bill - Yes. 
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Tom - So, if you have some things that you're 
concerned about that may not be there, then, by 
all means, we should be addressing those. 


Bill =— Um_ hm. 


Tom - Secondly, as far as the leaders' print 
material goes, we tried to design them to be 
self-directive, that is, a teacher could obtain 

Eher prince material .and, if it was media material 
accompanying. it,.obtain that.as well,.and,sit 

down and, and um, follow it, so that the directions 
to the leader, in most cases, are really minimal. 
You'll find that it suggests equipment needed. 


Bill - Um hm, whatever equipment's required. 
Tom - aS part of a note to the leader, kind 

OE paing. eAnd,s thenwinside farther ,<in Step 
Three, the demonstration, it usually explains 
to the leader where these demonstrations came 
from, what grade they're from, whether they're 
Powe a hanatca Kit Or Teaching Unit, that sort 
Stetina, buts chat,|s,about all,»there,as. 

And that we designed into the print material, 
period. 

Bill - Um hm. 

tom — Am correct? 

Betty - Um hm. 

Bill - We didn't intend a separate Leader's Manual. 
Betty - We did way back at the beginning. 

Tom - Oh, yeah, way back. 


Betty - We did. We were visualizing a Leader's 
Manual, a Participant's Manual, and so on and 
SOrEOrth. 


Bill - Yes. 


Betty - And then, gradually our thinking got to the 
point where we thought we'll make the whole thing 


Prule—-Selt—-instructional, 


Betty - self-instructional, so that anybody could 
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pick it up and do it, if they have the a-v 
material and a VTR, or whatever they need. 


(Nov. 21 5) Losi 
In November of 1980, then, the developers intended 
to have a Participant's Manual, with a few notes to the 
leader contained within it. 


By February of 1981, it had become evident that a 


final decision had to. be made. 


Bill - (Sigh) It seems that this is something 
PudacentDerta hd. Nas been sort of Skirting around 
and not being able to really deal with is - it 
seems to me that a fundamental decision has to 

be made. Are these things going to have to rely 
On a leader being there and a leader being 
Eeained «oO run it, or are they going to be 
self-instructional and not dependent on a leader? 


Betty - It's late now because we're - the way 

it is now, you know, all of the things that we've 
mentioned today are because we thought they had 
to be self-directed. 


(meb.. Lia. L981) 
The final decision was to have a Participant's and 
a Leader’s Manual for each module. A far greater emphasis 
was to be placed on the role of a leader. 
Four factors stand out as having influenced this 
decision. One was the perennial problem that participants 
had with the directions, when left to work through the 


modules on their own. 


Tom - See, Sheridan has been using it in pretty 
much a self-directed activity. His role, pretty 
much, has been get people together, distribute 

the materials, pick them up when they're done. 

And he said that, uh, "I've been trying to fade back 
into the woodwork when they work on it, and let 

them go." Consequently they spend an awful lot 

of time chewing on the directions. 


(Feb. 15, 1981) 
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A second factor, evident from pilotting, was that 
activities and examples at grade levels other than 
participants' own, tended to seem irrelevant, and were 
not particularly motivating. Since the in-service program 
was designed for teachers of grades one to twelve, 
activities and examples within any one module were taken 
from materials at several different grade levels. [In 
fact, it could well happen that the only activity in the 
module in which a participant was involved, which 
directly pertained to the grade which that participant 
was teaching, would be Part Six, which involved developing 
an activity for use with one's own class. 

A leader, knowing that he was to provide the Openers 
module, for instance, to a group of Division IV teachers, 
would likely substitute the activities in the module with 
examples at the Division IV level. If the participants 
could choose any module and use it in a self-directed 
manner, it would not be possible for a leader to make 
these accommodations, since he could not predict which 
modules participants would choose. In terms of time, it 
is unlikely that he would be able to alter all of the 
thirteen modules for a particular group. 

Bild «e"You see sitimakes squitte! a dufference, 

Because if there was a Leader's Manual, well, 

it's the kind of adjustments, I think, that we 

would all make. In this Evaluating Values one, 

there's no way you would go to a group of 

high school teachers with the example taken from 

first grade or fifth grade. You'd round up the 


examples that would be from them ous from 
youngsters they're dealing with. 


(Reb. 155 788981) 
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A third factor was concerned with Alberta 
Bducation’s decision to put 2.2 million dollars into 
providing salaries for one hundred twenty-five resource 
teachers thrceughout the province, who would use the 
Mentor Program as a vehicle for implementation of the new 
surcriculum., 


Bill - It seems to me that the emphasis that 
Piperta md. so DutCting On it in terms of um, ithe 
money and the time commitment that they are 

Mae puecing to this, by having uh, a group of 
what is he talking about, one hundred or two 
hundred leaders? One hundred and twenty? Okay. 
That they’re going to be trained to run this 
series of workshops. That that means that 
there is going to be a leader who's trained to 
run the thing and that they're going to be 
happening in group settings because the school 
districts are going to be encouraged through 
grants providing release time for the teachers 
who particpate. So, uh, it seems that that 
decision has been made, but the um, the result 
Grete 15 now apparent. for wus. 


(Reb 7119.3 )) 

A fourth factor was that pilot teachers seemed to 
expect that someone would take the role of leader and 
guide them through the module. 

In February, a series of six pilot sessions was 
earried out in one school. Participants made it “clear 
that they expected leadership. 


Betty - We explained that the modules were 

supposed to be as self-directed as possible because 
the ad hoc committee were (sic) considering every 
possible use that could be made of them in the 
province. And that they couldn't depend on a 
leader. Nobody'd told them that before. They 
were depending... .- We Saw that right at the 
beginning, didn't we? They were looking to us all 
the time for leadership. What do we do now? What 
do we do next? 


(Feb... 11,1921) 
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After thirteen months of looking at both sides 


of this issue, the decision was made to make the last 


two pilot sessions leader-directed. 


Teiseeoee,.r guess in lots of ways the difference 
between our, between Mentor and most workshops, 

or most in-services, or whatever it is they go 
GOwwls the tact that usually they do have someone 
who comes in and does his piece, and then has 
scattered around the room, you know, you can 

pick up these things when you go. And we've still 
(eetnat apart too. That's our Appendices. But the 
part that you usually don't get in most workshops 
is where you sit down with a group of people and 
develop something so that you know the process 
LOrewnen, Vou so back, to .do. «it with. your kids. 

And that seems to me to be the whole purpose of 
Mentor. 


Susan - And they see it as sitting down and 
getting this workbook to fill out. And they say, 
"Why go to a workshop to fill out a workbook? 

It doesn't make sense.” 


Betty - But we were very conscious right from the 
start that these were supposed to be self-directive. 
They weren't supposed to be dependent on somebody 
teaching the module to them. 


Bill - I think that's where we may have to ( ). 


Susan - We could have a leader maybe, without 
hand sis that, directive that its teaching 1b to 
them. Maybe it does need a leader. Teachers sure 
Seemmto be saying that it) needs a leader. 


Betty - Yeah, they seem to want people to take 
them, somebody to take them through the steps. 


e e e e 
e e e e e e e e e e e ° ° e ° ° e ° e ° ° 


eaean ~ These 125 teachers that are going to be 
trained - are they going to be, is the idea that 
they will be using Mentor modules? 

Ted - Yeah. 


Susan - With other teachers? 


Bill - Um hm. 
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Susan - It seems sensible for us to leave the 
self-directed then, in terms of this change. 


Betty - Yeah, but we still obeyed the committee 
in making them self-directed. 


Susan - (_) 
Betty - Now the script's been changed. 
SUsalaexactly. As usual. The script's been 


changed in midstream. But, maybe that's to our 
advantage. 


e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e 


tedw— We Hi slead? ‘em.’ We “ll Lead emt *Wem™lASsay, 
- I'll share an example with them of the Riverbend 
one. And then try to get responses from them. 
"What have you done?" (Laughter) "Nothing." 
Minar, figured." ("What have you got?" (Laughter) 


Tom - "Oh, worthless one, what have you done?" 
Betty’ —’Rita"1l ‘op you in’ the’ nose. 


Teds = (O" )S-oCGet* off your* ass’ and’ do" some social 
actuions 


2 e e e e e e e e e e e e e e °e e e e e 


Feder (hi@eryyat. Tllyact as* though? I’m ‘the 
jeader. 


Susane=* That! se right. You"! be “tne~leader*. 
(Feo. 5-9 ery 

It was decided, following these last pilot sessions, 
that the leader would take a directive role. Each 
module would be accompanied by a Leader's Manual, as 
a means of explicating and expanding upon the steps of 
the module proper. Both the Leader's Manuals and the 
modules would be available for any teacher who wished to 


use the program independently. 
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Another major issue was concerned with the 
question of where the classroom demonstrations were to 
be obtained and who was to teach them. 

At first the issue seemed to be Simply whether one 
class would be filmed through an entire unit or a 
different class would be used for each episode. 


Mary - By the way, there was one other decision 
that we had to make related to all of this and 
that was the one that you raised toward the 

end of that meeting, and that is - are the 
samples which are developed to illustrate each 
of these going to be from a continuous activity 
going on in the classroom or separate episodes? 


° e e e ° e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e o e e 


Tom-=— the things: that, |I guess™when @* got into 
this Data Analysis one, one of the things that 
struck me was that the videotape, most 
effectively should be done in a classroom where 
the kids have been working on this unit for a 
period of time, and they've been collecting 
data and organizing as they go along and the 
classroom abounds with displays of things that 
they've accumulated as the unit has progressed 
and when they come to this point in time in the 
unit they've got tubs of data laying around that 
they're in the process of trying to make sense 
of and to analyze. And yet, what seems more 
likely to be the case is that they'll go into a 
Grade nine classroom and they'll say to the teacher, 
"We need to stage this lesson so that we can 
get it into our in-service program. Will you 
teach this for us next week? Here's the script. 
eo ahead And’do this." The kids won’t have the 
background that lead up to that data 20a lyets 
activity,~and So the kind*of responses you'll 
get" from kids won't be the same as you'd hoped 
they might be had they been in midflight ina 
unit that had been going on. The likelihood of 
getting what would come across as a valid 
classroom scene, a demonstration of the reality 
of a classroom, as they work through this’™” 
process Inia unit, seems less likely tol achireve 
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Tom - An alternative, then, I'm saying, would be 
to try and take a few units, get them taught, 
use some classrooms from beginning to end, 


Ted - Well, I can see advantages of it too, but 
I think there's a tendency when people go 
through in-services where it's focussed on one 
classroom they see that as some individual who's 
considered to be sort of an exemplar, if you 
want, and they follow him. They always, I think 
Ehere*s that failure to recognize the situation; 
whereas when you've got different situations, 
different approaches of teachers, I think that 
probably they can relate to it better. 


Sucaie— BULLTOM SwDOint is’ really valid. What's 
the point of having kids going around 

Sualvzing data that they didn*t collect or 
organize? 


Tedw- Well, that"s true. 

(April... 1980) 

There was concern, at this time too, that ACCESS 
might decide to hire actors and have the classroom 
episodes scripted. 

Hud — 8.) we re-going, to: hire, actorg,, teacnere, 

We're going to hire kids who are actors, and 

they're going to. come in and there,are going.to 

be thirty scripts, twenty-five scripts, what 


have you, and they're going,.to do,.this, exactly 
as you want it, saying exactly what you want 


ehem to say. I'm not saying, = I would believe 
fiat vou could come up with a fair degree of 
beqiity. ) lt would, Look very, very real... 1 


ehimk les possible. siethink “that's whar his 
answer's going to be. 


Tom - I don’t think that’s a very good 
answer. 


Hugh - I’m not giving you what you want to hear. 
I’m telling you what may happen. 


(April ll, vee) 


Tian August 27th, 1980 meeting, the developers 


Spent several hours in disucssion of this issue. They 


listed a number of alternatives and reviewed the 
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advantages and disadvantages of each. 


the discussion is outlined below. 


excerpts from the meeting transcript. 


Alternatives 


Give lesson plans 
to ACCESS and take 
no further 
responsibility 

for the 
demonstrations 


Developers prepare 
lesson plans for 
different teachers 
to do different 
segments. 


Developers identify 
classrooms and 
follow each through 
eratiia't . 


Advantages 


Would save time. 


Could show a 
variety of sit- 
Ud CLONnSs "G Je , 
Pura loand. urban, 
inexperienced 
and experienced 
teachers, diff- 
erent divisions, 
split grade and 
straight grade 
classes. 


Continulcy.. 


Convenient for 
consultative 
role of 
developers. 


Credibility 


Could domthnrs* at 
Calgary Demon- 
stration. School, 
thus overcoming 
the Advisory 
Committee's 
objection to 
Edmonton 


: ip 08 
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A summary of 
is followed by 


Disadvantages 


Lack? of "contiaence 
init the results. 


Lack of ‘continuiecy 
between segments. 


Increased cost of 
Filmings 


Developers' consultative 
role becomes much 
MOLeC=ATELICuIE. 


Lose credibility in 
the eyes of teachers 
viewing the demonstrations 
(unless each class 
happens to, in fact, 
be actually doing the 
unit, a segment of 
which is being taped.) 


Advisory Committee would 
object to use of 
Edmonton teachers. 


Time consuming. 
Teachers might prefer 
to view a variety of 


classroom situations. 


Mightwberdirticult. to 
fand. teachers to do 2G: 
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4, Demonstration Overcomes tech- Developers' consul- 
school in’ Calgary nical problems. tative role becomes 
more difficult. 


Teachers might prefer 
to view a variety of 
Classroom situations. 


Be (a) 
Developers teach a Quality OL Time consuming. 
unit or have pract- lessons. 
ising teachers teach Would have to be in or 


BeekOr Course Credit.Credibility of near Edmonton. 
lessons because 
they are part of If the developers do it, 
an Ongoing unit. they might be 
Cri ELerzedsror, not 
being classroom teachers. 


(b) 

Developers teach Quality of Time consuming. 
Paces Or a unit or lessons. 

have practising LackSOrs CONTANUDEY 
teachers teach them between segments. 


bor COUrSe Credit. 
Would have to be in or 
near Edmonton. 


The developers could be 
Criticized for not. bering 
classroom teachers. 


6. Developers identify Continuity. Teachers might prefer 
a@ecural and an to view a variety 
urban classroom and Credibility. Of Slcuatrons. 
follow each through 
eet. t.. Would show two 

very ditferent 
Situations. 


Betty - I wish we had a school right in the 
Ted - university 

Betty - university here. It'd be great. 
Tom — Calgary does. 


Beeuy~- Leah. 


Susan - We talked before about using it. 
They've got it well 


Tom - set up for sound. 
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Betty - Would it answer a lot of these concerns 
that we've been expressing - like captive 
teacher, doing the Kanata Kit, doing leaching 
Unit, you know, real-life situation that teachers 
will believe? Would it answer all of them? 


Tom - Many of them. 
Ted - I wonder if we should be using it then? 


Betty - Why shouldn't we do it? Why shouldn't we 
qo it because if “it solves a lot of our 
Problems... <;. 


susan —- Do they~have regular class sizes? 
Hom = Um hm. 


Betty 2c. sc gOc all ‘those factors that.we've 
talked about? 


ToMmw=yreahn, itis a school that has = it's set 
up so that there are microphones placed 
throughout the classroom. And there's a viewing 
gallery with one-way glass that's elevated well 
up above the classroom. So you sit. up inh that 
viewing gallery. And, as I recall, we had a 
SeL~oOr HDULEONSs coat we Could push to turn on 
different microphones around the room. 


(Talking at once. Unintelligible) 


Betty - Wouldn't that be ideal? Wouldn't it 
be easier for the production people too, the 
video equipment? 


Susan - The sound would be better. 


e ° e ° . ° e e e ° e 2 e e e ° ° ° ° 


Betty - I know in my own experience, a few 
teachers that I've - I don't know as they'd be 
willing to do it, I can't answer for it, but 

TE know tthey'd be good at it: They could do it, 
in the city here, if we wanted to do that. But 
what about these things, as Ted was saying, 
these technical things that we can't do much 
about? Like the physical environment might not 


be good. 


Ted - See, like, you were saying things like 
tev ve got micropnones that you caly zero tn On and, 
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that would make a tremendous amount of 
difference. Whereas if you have an ordinary 
video camera with a mike on it, you DOUG Mat 
at the kid, but you can get a lot of chair 
Squeaking noises, and if you've got carpets, 
anavali' those things: Certainly — perhaps 
eimance the quality of it* 


Tom - But if you were going to make the media 
component fourteen modules, in a couple of 
classrooms, then you could afford to install 
some wiring and lay down a piece of carpet. 


tea — yean, I°m=sure, “I"m sure “that ACCESS 
have all that where they can, you know, it 
SPeouldi >t really™pe*such a problem ‘as rts 
eurned-ouTc tobe’. ~ And=vyet ;"they “al lsdem "to 
come back at you by saying, "Well, you know, 
you're asking for the moon." 


e e e e ° e e e ° ° ° e e e e e e e e e ° ° e e e 


Bercy = The, sun, ‘why "don't *one-of us do*it instead 
of asking a classroom teacher to do it? 


men — enor t know'lt s,s 


Betty - Why don't we do it? Ask somebody 

Eo let us have their kids. Rather than us 

doing all these tortures of figuring out who 
we're going to get and what we're going to do. 
PoreGod s care, I'll do it. » That would solve 
everything. "Get all*the physical characteristics 
froned out.” Just “give ‘me™a group of kids and 
iebieteach them anything, any crap. And it il 

be done.” And i'm reasonably ‘good at 1t/ “because 
mverbeen at the game “a/Hell"ofea long “time: 


TOMea awe Loe as 


Betty - Now, the second best choice for that 
as, if we're going to do ityin the city here, 
let's find someone that one of us knows 15 
reliable, that we're not going to have to 
worry too much about them making a big hash of 
aes 


e e e e e 
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Tom - We have a policy decision to make, it seems 
tome. 


Ted - Yeah. 
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Tom - Are we going to say to Smith, "We want 
this set up to follow two classrooms CLghe 
through a unit and go in and tape whenever 
they're doing that piece that's a good example. 
We're gonna collect kids' work and incorporate 
some examples of kids' work as illustrations. 
Here are some research questions that Miss Jones' 
Grade Five class generated." 


Tom - We picked, let's say Grade Five, Grade 
Eight. Those are two midpoints of Division Two 
and Division Three. Then you go in and get 

some teacher to agree to let us use their class 
to generate the media examples. What Brad and I 
had talked about way back last February, when 
We were, first.thinking about this, was to try 
and identify some of our students that were 
mretty sharp, .who could, .as a.credit course, go 
in and teach a unit. So we say to the classroom 
teacher, "Okay, we'll take care of your social 
Studies for you for the next few months." 

Maybe we could have two or three students who 
could get credit for a course. Take a 

Mearcaing Unit .. «,..« 


Becty — And go right through it. 


Homy- Or go to the classroom and offer 
assistance in preparing for the lesson. 


Betty - Or take turns at teaching different 
things for different videotapes. 


Tom - And then you would identify the activities 
in that unit plan that you, thought were good 
illustrations of each of the modules that 

we're working on. 


e e e 
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TOM ..-.,. bLanned what we re going to say to 
Smith. "Here's a lesson plan. Go find somebody 
and have it done." Right? 


Ted - Yeah. 


Tom —- That's one. 


Ted - The second one is we find somebody and 
prepare the lesson plan and then say £O Smacn, 
SLoueCOuwr Lim. 
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Ted - That's the second alternative, yeah. 
Different people do all of the various bits. 


Betty - Now, what was the first one? 


e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e 


Ted - The first one that we just give the stuff 
to Smith and then turn him loose to find them and 
do the whole thing. 


Tom — And the third is that we try and identify 
two classrooms and trace them through 


Ted. - Yeah. 
Tom - the whole series. 


Betty - Now, the second one, we generate the 
Seieteanad nen say to Smith; “Yow falm at." (as 
va tole 


Ted - We find twenty-eight people. That would 
be the most. 


Tom - Are there others? 

Betty — I'm too tired. 

Tom —- What else could we do? 

Ted - Well, we had the idea about Calgary. 
Betty - Yeah, put that down. 


Ted - I don't know how we would quite do that 
one, but’ YS That's because of’ the technical 
things as much as anything else and hopefully 
being the university experimental place, the 
quality would be good. And I suppose the fifth 
was that we, that people like Betty or 

somebody would do it. 


es e ° 
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Tom - Alright, well, the main advantage of that 
feeSstwone is that it's 


Ted —- Out of our hands. 


Betty - He does it. 


Tom - We simply say to Smith, "Here, go eae 
care of it and don't bother us about it. 
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Ted - I don't think we can do that one somehow. 
Susan - The big disadvantage is that yOouNcan Gt, 
you know, trust that everything will work out 
asmwerwant lt Vr we don't take responsibility 
BOs Lt 
Tom - The disadvantage, I guess, is that we 
don't have much confidence in the qua lLey roe 
what gets generated that way. 
Susan — Right. 


Betry.— bt, wouldn't meet our needs, Iu.suspect it 
wouldn't meet our needs. 


Ted - So Number One is low. 


Tom - Number Two, we select twenty-eight teachers 
to tape media examples. 


Ted - There could be less than twenty-eight. 
pusal — Are we not using . .. 
Tomo A bunch. 


Ted - Yeah, a bunch. 


Tom Alright. We don't worry about quality. 
Ted - No, the organization of that might be 
Ger Picoult, 


susan — Impossible, almost. 


Ted - Whereas, with the next one, the third 
one, when you just have the two, and we follow 
BHeM LCUTOUGRY 5: «. 


Tom - Well, but wait just a minute. For Number 
Two, I think one of the main advantages 1s Linda 
Adams' argument, that it gives you the opportunity 
EOusnOwWelnban, wural,~wh, Split classes;,aum, 
Dawson One, Division, Two, Division, Three, 
Division Four, inexperienced teachers, some old 
experienced teachers .. . 


Ted —- But we still want exemplars of those 
twenty-eight. 


Tom - Yeah, alright, but it does provide an 
answer to Linda Adams' concern about, "Oh, you 
aren't going to show us these Edmonton teachers, 
and these Edmonton kids, and these Edmonton 
schools, and these Edmonton books, and these 
Edmonton libraries." You guys should go to some 
of these meetings. 
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Betty - I've heard it on the tapes. No thank 
you. 


Tom - Number three. That is Number Three? 
Betty —"We-find™people todo it. ‘We doit. 


Tom - Okay, the problem there would be, yeah, 
Getting some good people to do it. 


Mea*-"“BUc "Organi zation-wise .. . 


Tom - Yeah, another problem would be the 
disadvantage of selling it to the advisory 
committee because they would immediately have 
eon peronr’ rits. 


Becty — Why? 
Tom — Because it's the same old Edmonton teachers. 


Peover on, coat. "Oh, rf see.” T™thotght you 
meant something different. 


Busan — £t*s*a’ good “argument; “such as the 
Soutanusey or tte thing, that way; as *being Sy. 


fou Tiney dismiss that though. They said, "How 
Com YOU argue continuity? I thought your basic 
proposal was that teachers select out of the 
fourteen, ones that they want to do? They might 
start with Evaluating Knowledge and then you get 
BoOwCOmernurcy: 


Susan - Yes, you don't get continuity, but you 
Geti the connection. Say, 1f they do, even just 
two modules, they can maybe see a connection 
because it's the same unit. 


Betty - Or is that not into our third one here, 
moethat at we find the ‘people to’ do it, 1s 
tis do -a “whole unit “deal? 


Tom - We take two months, and we say, OKAY 7. 
fee"s’ Cake@this Kanata Kit and®go-in there with 
it and teach that Kanata Kit for two months. 
And when we come to the good example of 
Synthesizing Data, 


Betty - Right. 

Tom - then he tapes it. 

Susan - It's got lots of advantages. 

Ted - Look, the thing is, that one has lots of 
advantages. If, if Smith is our problem, Number 


Two is the one to go for because he'll be all over 
Hell's half-acre with his cameras trying to do 
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that. And he'll be against that right now. 
Susan - He'll be against Number Two. 


Ted - Against Number Two. If he's got to go 
up to Crooked Creek to take, you know, an 
experienced teacher, go to Calgary, and over 
woO-Lethbrildge, Farid... /e". 


Susan - That's going to increase the cost 
LOO, SiS! t .iit? 


Betcy+—-+ilsedon*t give a damn what it costs. That's 
their problem. 


Tomy-erlethey dectde to throw’ isome “bucks after 
Ber have, 


wusan =“Thatss certainly "different: from June: 


Ted*=“lLi they re ?throwing bucks, "I wouldn't be 
ae all surprised if they don't come up with 
Number Two. 


Betty = A lot of-different-clips.from all over 
the province and all those different people and 


e e e 


Ted - (_ ) 


Betty - God, it'd be nice to let them. They'd 
be in a real hodge-podge. Couldn't it? You know, 
all sorts of categories 


Susan - ( ) about what we're doing. 


Tom - Our consultative role, because that's part 
of our responsibility to play a consultative role 
with production, becomes a rather demanding one 
because of uh 


Ted - Well, Number, Number, Number, well, when you 
use two people, Number Five, could be the thing. 


Susan - Yeah, it could be two people from here. 


Ted - Could be two people from here or ne Could 
be people from Calgary which are doing the same 
rauthateschool: 


Betty - No, I don't see three and five being the 
same at all. 
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2edu= Why'not? 

Tom - He's saying they could be. 
feds They®could be 

Betty - Yeah, yeah, yeah. 


Ted - They're not necessarily. No, it's not 
the same, in that sense, but, I mean, if Linda 
is always worrying about Edmonton, well I 

Meany QUSiG 


petty — Oh, I don't give a damn if it's down in 
Calgary except that it's inconvenient for us if 
we have to get involved in it. 


fom =“STewould bevinteresting to go back over 
the decision-making process here. See how we 
worked through the inquiry process. 


Susan - Now, we're resolving the issue. 


Susan - Listing the advantages and disadvantages 
- the most advantages seem to be by Number Three. 


Tom - I'm not so sure that the advisory committee 
would agree with you on that. You were saying 
the most. 


Susan - Yes. 


Tome ="ISthink’ they would say,» "You have to limit 
those." 


Betty - They might see Two as being good. 


Tome=] [ think = well, one-of the things that 1 
think Zs’ another factor here, and I'll come back 

to it some time because I keep thinking back to the 
response that our students had to those Sydney 
microteaching films. And their response 
€onsistently was, “That's not reality. Those 
things have no credibility with me. They're too 


fake." And to the extent, it seems to me, that 
you dash in, tape a lesson, dash out, that you 
lose credibility. It's harder to convince 


people that yes, this was a good example of 


synthesizing data out of an ongoing UIs apes 
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seems to me that the best way to get credibility 

Pe eOehave a real class,- a real teacher, go through 
a real unit, and encounter the real problems that 
you always encounter in teaching social studies. 


Susan - That's a very strong argument for the 
advisory committee. 


Tom - Some of your so-called exemplary lessons 

may not be as exemplary as you wish, but are useful 
because they are going to have credibility. Teachers 
ese 9Omng tO look at them and say, "Um hm, I can 
understand that happening." 


e e ° e e e e e e e e e ° e e e e e e e e e ° ° e 


Tom - Well, where are we here? Number three. 
How about Number Four, the Demo School in Calgary? 
The advantages are largely technical. 


e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e ° e 


Betty .-—- . . . and it would also satisfy these 
Calgary people who say that we do everything up 
in Edmonton. 


Tom ,.~ Alzight, Number Five. . We teach the lesson 
ourselves. 


Betty - Now, is this one involving us following 

a unit, like Number Three? We would, if it was us, 
as opposed to uh, other people doing it, would 
wendo; ut. this. way ,.wunning,.a. whole,unit .tryirng to 
teach a whole unit bit by bit. Or would we go 
Maieandsdo. bists of a, unit,. assuming, that. che 
classroom teacher would do the rest? 


Tom - Those are two separate alternatives? 
Betty - It seems to me that's Five-a and Five-b. 
fon — Right. 

Betty in.Yeah . 


Tedem,.The Only thing, only .. ; 


Betty - See, I'm thinking of the disadvantage of 
that being the time for any of us. 


Ted - That, well, that too, you know. They'd say, 
BWiiOnl Ss that: " 
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Susan —~ 1t's not a teacher. ¥ 


feds) tty s nota teacher, you knowe” § Those 
are education students at university." 


Betty - Well, how are they going to know that? 


Tom - Oh, somewhere or another, they'll have to 
say, ‘Thanks are’ extended to," and. . 


Susan - Yeah. 


Ted —- Especially if they're going to be banging 
chem all around the province. The first thing 
Ehey want to do is put big ACCESS on them and 
they'd probably have who was connected with it. 
Pine edcher, Mrs. &. Griffiths, Ph.D. student, 
University of Alberta." 


Betty ="~iIn brackets, "Taught school since Jesus 
Cre rstawas born. | That ought. to béon there. 
eae, chao wourdn’ t™matter, ~“you-don’t think? 
(Chuckle) 


Tom — ( . )vget excellent quality (» ) 


Betty - We get, we would get, what made me think 
of it, or even suggest it, was that we would 

get what we wanted. Right? It sounds very 
selfish, but we would get exactly what we wanted. 
We'd write the script, and whoever did it, would 
dovit the way the script said, you know. And we 
wouldn't have to worry about - then it would become 
Smith's problem to get it technically good 

because we'd be trying to guarantee, you know, the 
quality Or*the content, if you like. 


Tom - Other advantages? If you taught the whole 
unit you would have the credibility. 


Betty = Of that. 


Tom - I think they'd be real. You'd get to know 
the kids well enough so that you could call them 
by name. You wouldn't have the problem of "People 


in Need." 


Betty - I'm beginning to think though, look at the 
time this is going to take. 


Ted - Yeah. 
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Susan - Yeah, think of the time. That vsethe 
other thing. 


Ted - My preference, my preference would be if we 
found two people, and they went rughtetthrough a 
unit. And that could be either, that could be 
the Calgary one as well. So I could see those 
two together. 


Peuty —) that's three and four. 


med — Three and-four. But I suspect the committee 
will go for Number three. 


Susan - Then maybe we should present a strong 
argument for the other two. 


hedaicr 1 thankewe) did.» Ie think’ Tom did: 
Susan — if dO too. 

Bbeetyes Youj could sell; that. 

Tom - I tried one day. 


Betty - We sell refrigerators to Eskimoes. We 
could sell that to the committee. 


Tomh=- i431] telliyou whytl quitasmoking. someday. 

We, we discussed that with the committee and 

they were not buying it, and particularly Linda Adams 
wasenotebuying it. 

Betty - Well, would she be happy if we go €o 

Calgary and do it, where it's Calgary kids, and 
Calgary classrooms and Calgary books? What's the 


difference? »-Everything's.justythersamehere. 
Whatabig dealywiseit? 


Susan..—..Classrooms are. going. to, be, the same. 
Dectyna= Sure. 


Ted+-=cihinv) 


Betty - Who's gonna know which part of the 
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i ? 
province the classroom's in - I mean, Edmonton, Calgary? 


Ted - Well, what about their argument? But. think 
the cost, obviously, is a tremendous factor here, 
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Susan - Well, yeah. 


Ted - except Number Two. Knowing this province 
ENOUGH af its halt’ a million dollars; you 
know, they can kick that out in no time at all. 


Betty - Would Smith be prepared to go to Calgary? 
Tom - Bill Smith is operating out of the 
assumption that these things will be generated 

in a variety of different settings because he 

Sat through several advisory committee meetings 
where Linda was ... 


Betty — So he's prepared to go to Crooked Creek 
S106 aa 


Tom - I would guess so. 
Betty - Sleepy Hollow, and God knows where all. 


susan .— What.'s. the reason for it? Is it 
pots Gical.,.. justspolitical.? 


ota eNO wee ee eandiaiLt isn't. —l. think what 


they're trying to say is that we have to recognize, 


in the province of Alberta, there are all sorts 
it tre 


Tom - The only thing that we have left to do 
Rvant now, L guess, is to “try and resolve this 
about media examples. What do we do about that? 
We've got five alternatives down and then we 
went through a decision-making process 


Besa =.( a0) earguing ( ') 


Ted - ( ) two teachers and we'll follow them — 
Eneougi. £ really don"t care: whether) they re in 
Edmonton or Calgary. That's probably the one 
which is best for us organization-wise and 
development of the lesson plans, and the whole 
bit. But I think that the committee from what 
Tom hasascaid, will opt,for Number two, where 
you have about twenty-eight people starting in 
Fort Chip to Pincher Creek, the one room school 


2 p= llr 


Brad - I don't think that Smith will allow them 
Todo. -Or that one. 


Ted - No, that's the cost factor then, you see, 
O05 eae 
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Brad, — Two, teachers in a local school. 


Teds, You can work with these people. You can 
help them with their lesson plans. 


Brad - You can get them the material. 
Zome=-YOu're getting this all down? 


Busatas. «ves. That's the one that we, as a 
committee, seem to prefer. 


betty = Which-one is that? 
Susan - Number three. 


e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e 


Tom - I think what we've got to do is get all 
five Of/us to go and talk with the committee. 
Get an equal number of people working from that 
point of view. Because we sure got talked down 
on that one last time. 


Brad - We did. 
Tom —- ( ) 


Ted - He can overrule us, can he? He can say we're 
going to go to twenty-eight scattered points? 


Tom — The alternative is not to convene that 
committee until the direction is 


Bead = vean, I don't think that would be a wise 
thang Condo: though. 


Ted - Well, maybe... 


Brad - It just makes good sense in terms (ope 
continuity. I see an Opener in a fifth grade 
rasecrand Lf: 1 SGC . ss 


Tom - The response to that was that a lot of people 
probably were only going to do one or two modules. 
And they may start with one on Evaluating Knowledge. 


Brad) — But, still, for those people who do go 
MiyeOuUC hy Hat nae! ys 
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Brad - Why not just have one classroom of kids 
do one module and take off? 


Susan - Right, they don't need to see rural and 
urban. 


Peg tis really a, really a funny argument. 
petiy, — Catch—-22.~" That's what theyre in. 


Tom - Maybe what we should do - how does this 
grab.:you? 


Betty -— This, alternative six? 


Tom - Alternative six is a combination of three 
and two or three and something, where we have 


one classroom set up like McKernan or someplace. 


And another classroom set up at Gwynne. 
Praga — ( ) 
PBecty = Who's, doing that? 


Brad - And when you're, when you're inside that 
classroom, what's going to be different? Let's 
try and think about this, whether it's Gwynne, 
Calgary ,- or McKernan. 


Betty - We just said that before you came in. 
Who's gonna know? 


Tom —- I think several things are going to be 
different because I think of those kids down at 
Gwynne, some of the things they filled out on 
the dayline. Remember the dayline? 


Brad - You get a dummy in Edmonton do do it. 


Tom = NOt!) . I'm not saying, “Dumb!" (Spoken 
loudly) 

(Laughter) 

Tom - I'm saying, whose life experiences are 


Gitferent and when ; . - 


Betty - Oh, you're so nice. That's a lovely 
euphemism. "Life experiences are different. 


i t responses 
Tom - I'm saying you'll get differen 
from those kids.» One of the things’ those kids 
in "People In Need," over here at McKernan, 
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eheyire talking about people in India and 
Africa. Perhaps people down in Gwynne are going 
to be talking about reserve kids that come into 
Wetaskiwin on Saturday mornings. 


Ted - It's not really - in a sense, all that 
they're going to listen for is for the teachers 
to note how to 


Susan - Exactly! 


Ted - use an Opener. So it really doesn't matter 
wWhate®the responses ofthe kids are. I mean, if the 
kid says, well, you know, Division One about your 
needs, {hemsays, "An African." “I mean the fact 

Mite ie Sat, “An Atrican,” isn't really what the 
eeacheroshould be listening to at all. Or if they 
say, "The reserve kids down the road," it's 

the technique that you use, either in Analyzing 
Daea OL) so 6. -« 


Susan - Yeah, but teachers do listen for those 
things and do object. 


fome- Your argument by, I: think misses the concern 
mnat they have about the teacher - I can remember 
Linda saying, "You know, teachers are going to look 
eemtnae and they 're.doing.to say,- ‘That, wild 

never work in my classroom because' and here are 
the reasons they'll give: a. I teach a split 
Beacdeeanderhey ve got ( '). b.. I’m teaching in a 
rural setting. My kids don't have those urban 
experiences that those kids are using as their 
examples. No wonder they understand it - c, d, 
epee, Poet 


Peage=—LLaIndat foes . 


Betty - "My kids aren't as verbal as the ones... 


Ted - Linda is going to have to be told to climb 
a rope. 


Betty - Sit on it, Linda. 


Ted - The point then, that Linda is missing, is 
okay, all of those questions, alls Ot those things 
that - mine's a split grade, and my TE ie rural 
kids are dumb, and all of those things, that's | 
fine. When you get to the development stage, which 


is really what they're there for, 
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Betty - The workshop. 


Ted - you can take into effect that your 

kids are dumb, and they're goint to put something 

on a dateline that's different from what the 

smart kids do, or the fact you've got a split 
grade, or, you know. 
(AUGE EZ RALDSO ) 

It is clear from these excerpts, that the 
developers' preference was for Alternative #3 or 
Alternative #6,that an entire unit be filmed in each 
of two classrooms. However, according to one of the two 
developers who attended the ad hoc committee meetings, 
the preference of ACCESS and that of the ad hoc committee, 
was alternative #2, that the developers prepare lesson 
plans for different teachers to do different segments. 
In the end, this was the alternative which was chosen. 

A third major issue could be stated as - Should 
an in-service program with the intent of teaching about 
inquiry, use inquiry? 

The developers began with the supposition that the 
in-service program should use an inquiry approach. 

Three possible reasons for this were: 

a) the in-service program was intended to assist don 
the implementation of a new social studies curr iewmlum < 
The fundamental orientation of this curriculum is 
intended to be one of inquiry, 

b) the developers, themselves, considered inquiry to 
be the most effective way to teach. This was probably 


based on a combination of intuition, experience, and 


reported research, 
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c) research points to the efticagyl of Learnimoguby 
Going. 

Therefore, if teachers were to implement the 
new inquiry oriented social studies curriculum and 
increase their repertoire of teaching strategies, the 
in-service which was attempting to achieve these ends, 


should itself use inquiry as its predominant teaching/ 


learning mode. 

Paisgwas ,atefirst, an implicit decision, since, 
until August, when pilotting results began to come 
in, the decision itself, to use an inquiry approach, 
was not problematic. Rather, the way in which it was to 
be used was questioned. 


Mary - Well, Brad, before you came in we were 
talking about the sort of fundamental 


Ted - Format. 


Mary - purpose of the module. It's to bea 
self-instructing kind of module. Okay, then 
given that, it is a module which assumes that 
we have the right answers, and the right answers 
are placed within the module, or is it to be 
the development of a series of experiences for 
teachers, from which they are making some, or 
drawing some conclusions, and analyzing . 
experiences that they have and drawing their 
Own conclusions, and the theoretical position 
is something against which they could check or 
legitimize, or whatever word you want to use, 
what they have come up with? Then it would 
seem, like if you put the answers right in the 
text of this module, you're in fact, saying 

we know the right way to do this, and here are 
the characteristics of, let's say, of a good 
Opener. 
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Mary - But I'm saying, "What is its function? 

Is it a directive function where it says - this 
iawche, Wayoto, do it.or is it a Support material 
for - hey, you've developed some ideas that you 
think are good characteristics of, let's say of 
an Opener? Here's what an authority says - which, 
then, would place that, let's Say in an appendix 
of the module, as opposed to right within, che 
mext. " 


Pead «> i'm, «l.guess. I'm.not really hung lp Ont 
one way or the other. 


e e e e e ° e e e e e e e e e e e e e e.fe e e e e 


Brad, +L guess,. 1 would..focus on what they.'re 
going to do and how we can help in terms of an 
experience that other people have had in trying 
to,complete the same kind of task... Put that 
before them. 


Mary - So are you saying that the theoretical data 
should be right within the module itself? 


e e e e e e e ° ° e e © e e e e e e e ° e e e e e 


Mary - I guess the only point I'm making is that 
Moete yOuUs.put thelist in that's on Page 7, you are 
saying, "These are the criteria for a good Opener." 
Because there isn't a question there that says - you 
say, "How well do the Openers demonstrated meet 
these criteria?" Okay, so in other words you're 
saying, "These are the standards. Did your Opener 
meet the standards?" We don’t question these 
Criteria. 


Brad - Maybe it's in the way it's presented. It 
seems to me that everyone shouldn't have to 
Pecreate the wheel and if people elsewhere have had 
experience with Openers and we can put that in 
Eront. Ot them,as some . .« . 


Mary - I'm not arguing that point, Brad. — TL think 
that there should, you know, that this kind of 
thing should be available. But I'm SAAD ieee is 
its role?" Like, like why, for instance didn t 

we say, “Are these good criteria for an Opener? 

And if we put them in there as, "They are. 


Brad - Well, what if we change it and just said, 
"Here are criteria for Openers developed by other 


people." 
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Mary - "How useful do you find these criteria?" 
Okay, I think that's a different thing than 
Saying, "Take what you've done and check it 
against this because this is right." 


Brad - It's the context within which the 


experience also is presented that you were 
eoncernedtabout:. 


ety. steal.’ Right.. Right... Yeah, not the, not 
having that there to verify. No. 


Bradiemveah.asWell} .I'@Qsnagree. 


Mary - Just to say, just because this appeared 
in a book somewhere, or that we put it together, 


Eiatemakes it right. It makes it a set of criteria 


which are just, are open to criticism in the 
same way that anything else is. So, "You've 
developed some criteria for Openers. Here's 
what somebody else has done. How do you feel 
about their criteria?" I mean it may be that 
teachers like their own better. 


Brad - And the purpose of that is that someone 
else may have had more time and they have maybe 


Mary - Well, sure. 

Brad - ten minutes to look at 
Maryeae That !siraight . 

Brad - the problem and... 


Mary - I'm not arguing about putting this kind of 
thing in. I'm just saying, "In what context 
does it appear?" 


Brad - It occurs to me that the series is the 
Mentor Series. 


Mary - So, if this is going to appear within the 
module, then it should not appear as the right 
way, but as a way which some people have thought 
about. And it's as open to criticism, and needs 
to be criticized, in the same way that what 
teachers are developing themselves needs to be 
erziticized. 
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vom Okay, how about af it read on Page 7, 
Number 2 - "The following are criteria often 
suggested for evaluating Openers. Check ones 
which you agree are important. How well did 
the Openers demonstrated meet the criteria 
checked?" 


Mary - Okay, something to that effect so that 
it makes these things problematic as well. 


e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e ° e @ e e e e e e 


Mary — Yeah, thing tn there, then we make it 
problematic as well. We raise questions about - Is 
it appropriate? And then it can appear in the body. 
me ao0esn € necd=lo be an appendix. It can go 

right in with what we're doing. Okay. 

(Gone kl alee Tey, 

By August, the message being received from teachers 
was that using inguiry to learn about inquiry, while 
intellectually honest, was an inefficient use of time. 

As one pilot teacher asked, "Is this kind of guidance 
an elaborate way to gain little knowledge?" 

The problem became one of attempting to please 
teachers, as participants in the program, while 
Aerthe same time attempting to retain at least those 
elements of inquiry which the developers considered to 
be of most importance. 

A major change occured at this point, with regard 
to the extent to which the in-service experience was 
to be shaped by the participants. Rather than being 
asked to generate a set of characteristics of the 
inguiry skill with which a particular module was dealing, 


participants were now simply asked to do some Criacak 


analysis of a set which was presented to them. 
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Brad - Did they like having to generate the 
criteria themselves? 


musate= NO, they didn't. 

Brad’ =lay lithon< 

Susan - Exactly. That's what they were Saying. 
They would much rather have somebody tell me da, da 


da, da. Then I can go away and do what I want 
wrethnit. 


’ 


Mary - There's a perspective on social studies. 
Susani= Yeah, exactly. 
Petuy — Doesn't 1t blow your mind? 


Susan - They were saying it's an intellectually 
nomestoway*Oftdoing it. They didn't use those 
words but they're saying that the modules are 

using the inquiry process, but we're not interested 
in using sit: 


betty = But thenstuffathat «people pwant «cecutrout, 
as Susan was saying, are the things that we think 
are the core of the program - getting teachers 

to reflect on this stuff. 


Betty - Well, I'm happier with the stuff where 
teachers are generating their own criteria, or 
whatever it is. You know, teacher directed 
activities seem to be very useful. 


Mary - The teachers are happy with applying the 
princes . TyRight? eeSo /eisetheressome way ethat 
we can, um, use that experience as one where 
Eney are more critically reflective, as opposed 
to tgenerating all «the teriteria jon ‘therr own? 


e e e ° 
e e e e e e e e e e e e . e e ° e e e e e 


Mary - Susan, you worked with them. 

Susan - Um hm. 

Mary - Um, how would you change it now? 

Susan - To please them? I'd give them more, make 


it more prescriptive, give them the criteria, and 
let them go ahead and use Lt, apply 2G... Buc 
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20. 
don't have them come up with it. 


paty — NOU to generate the principles. 


pusam— tivat' s right. And, T would’ = T don't know 
what else I would take out, but Cercal iy 


Mary - Would they be willing to reflect on the 
principles once they've applied them? 


susan ~ Briefly. 


Mary — Alright, is your feeling that basically 
they don't want to, they just want to be told what 
the right way is? 


Susan - Yeah. 


Moatye—e- Well then, that leads’ us to. the heart, or 
the whole thing. 


Betty - I'm reading prescription as meaning - tell 
Mee nowr to, do thiS “and we'll do’ it Or’ not do ie. 


Susan - Um hm. 


Betty - And I think we know from past experience 
that if that's the way things are done, then 
tney "li ‘go away and they” won't’ do’ it. 


Mary - Okay, but what - let's try to be very specific 
about what it is that we think has to happen. 


Betty - In the whole Mentor project? I think one 
Or eOur, First, cons; derations has wto be. that steachers 
have to learn how to use the social inquiry . 
process. They have to learn what it means. Right? 


Susan - But we're ramming it down their throats 
Piva wav... “They're not going wto. use 1t,. are they, 
Te -chey’ re, not. happy with 1t? 


Betty. — No, that's true, but by the’ same token they 
Gan suse any Of this stuft that's been prepared 

if they don't know how to design a lesson around 
the process. 


Tom - They're sending us a message and the message 
is - "The payoff isn't worth the amount of time 


that you're making us invest." 


Susan - That's right. 
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Betty - Look at this comment. "I think I would 


rather just be given an explanation of ways to go 
about these things, rather than Spending all the 
time actually doing them." This is what I read 

as prescription. They're saying, you know, that 
person anyway, is saying, "Tell me how to do it and 
then [I'll either do it or not. Don't make .me sit 
here,for three hours doing it, wading through sit. 


Susan - Yes. 


Boety —~Eti's kind of ,~nteresting in, that .comment 
there about not being interested in playing the 
role of a Grade Nine student, is really interesting 
because probably by doing that she, that person, 
would have got more insights into the process than 
by sitting as a passive participant, as, you know, 
practising teacher. So what they're saying is, 
inverrece, “Don't put’ me through all this schmozz. 
Just »tell us. what +I '*m supposed .to..do-and. L'11L do, it 
Qin 2no tx" 


e e e e e e e e e e e e e e ° e e e e e e e e ° e e e 


Betty .— uh idon °t, know show ;you,,guys.feel,. but,.to,.me 
those first activities are very important to them. 
I think they are. 


Susan - We think every activity is important. 


Betty - The ones in which they have to do some 
thinising sel think, are, the ones that,.are,.1mpontant, 
not just applying. 


Tom - Here's one that says, "When you actively 
participate in the modules, which we did, you 
become more aware of the process in action.’ 


Susan - A couple of them said that. 


Mary - The message is clear though, that if we 
have ¢anei nistral activity jthat ~Eheysare goang;to 
experience, it's got to be short and sweet and. <to 
the point and let them identify those things 
quickly and not do any discussion. 


Betty - In fact, I think they even Say, 'Teii.us 
what the message is. Don't make us try and 
Sigure 1 bouts, 


Susan - Yeah, they don't like these roundabout 
ways of not getting to the point. They want... 
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Mary - Which is interesting, because that means 
they won't do it with their kids either. 


Tom .=1Oh yeah, listen to this. "The module itself 
uses an inquiry approach. Is the method a time 
waster for in-servicing? Why can't we be more 
prescriptive? Teachers need more guidance. Is 
this kind of guidance an elaborate way to gain 
little knowledge?" 


Moby ney ,0on't have any faith in the inquiry 
BEOcess. | 5O.vou Know they don"t do it in their 
classrooms. 


Brad - Give them their money back? 


susan —- I’ve spent it. Do we want to be true to 
what we intended to do all along or do we want 
people to use the program? Those are the two 
alternatives? 


Mary — Well, no. I think that there is a ‘compromise 
in there where - where ... 


Betty - Well, I suppose the difficulty is that we're 
trying to force teachers into a position of 
retlection, force them into it, where they don't 
want to be. They want to be told what to do. 


Mary -—- I think that may be being .. . 


Betty - Ideally you should be reflecting in the 
whole thing, you know, every step of the way. 


Mary ~= J.sthink,.that may be being Liner ee. 

think that they're maybe saying, "There are parts 
Of utiwe feel we can reflect On, which are the 
parts where we're actually working in the classroom 
and making those kinds of decisions. And maybe 

we can reflect on the principles, but we can't 
generate them. You've got to give us a starting 
place." 


Betty - But they can also... - 


Brad - We do eventually. 
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Mary - In fact we do anyway. And so that would lead 

to a feeling of, "You've got the answers anyway. 

Why) the)Hell didn't-you just tell as?" <f can ‘see 

that because we eventually come to saying, "Here 

are some principles." I can see why people say, 

"Well, why the devil didn't you tell us that in 

the first place instead of making us go through this 
whole thing?" You know, "If you've got a hidden agenda, 
then why the devil don't you make it clear to us?" 


Betty sz wWhatwabout the personal satisfaction@that 
someone in the in-service would get if their 
criteria they had established or generated, or 
whatever, agreed with the principles that you had 
Ehene? Wouldnvite that imeanr .. 2? 


Brad - They would say, "We had this already. Why 
bother?" 


Marys — Ithink. that’ af we. canychange our thinking 
a little bit, so that we get them reflecting on 
Ehea thing, that: they) obviously? want’ to? reflect on, 
which is how you 


Betty -—- Apply this stuff. 


Mary - apply this. »But we can extend that to 
reflecting about why, why are we doing it? 


Brad —= Okay well. . .; 
Mary - Are the principles worth holding? 


(Aug. 11, 1980) 


Tom — Now the other piece of feedback that I guess 
—sanded don®teknowsquitei what) tolvmakeroft sity -f1is* that 
business about the extent to which we're dependent 
upon an inductive overall approach to ot  Sewhat 

Go we do with that?? What do you think your 

students were really saying about that? 


Susan - They were saying that they wanted to be told 
more, rather than having it come from them. — They 
were saying they didn't like using the inquiry 
process to learn about the inquiry process. 


Tom - See that was the thing that got us off to 

this revision of it. Two things - one, Bt took so 
long. And two - they seemed to be saying this sort 

of thing. So then we changed it to that version, gave 
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it to John Black's class, and they're telling 
us in spades, you know. 


PeadeeeWell, let"s go, back to the original model. 
Let's shorten it. Let's look at some other ways 


of getting them involved in that induction thing that 
are a little less painful. 


(Aug. 26, 1980) 

Ted —- Yeah, it worries me, steps one and two. 

Here I am coming to an in-service thing, assuming 

the worst. I don't even understand the damn circle 

Poetnat book.’ So I'm coming along and one of the ways 

to get into social issues is by using an Opener. 

I don't know what an Opener is and the first thing 

you're going to do is make me do one. And then 

you're going to ask me the strengths of it and the 

weaknesses of it, and the... . 

Betty — No, no. We're going to tell you. We're 

going to tell you in Step Two. We're not going 

to ask you to generate. We decided we weren't 

Gomngq to do that. <Am.1 right? 

Ted - What do you say? 

Betty - Step Two, characteristics of an Opener will 

bes Visted. - We're not going to ask the teachers 

to generate them. We're going to tell them then. 

(AUGUSt a2 tyelLoo0) 

The program retained its inquiry orientation, with 
modifications based on pilot feedback. The modifications 
were focussed on Step Two. Using the Openers module as 
an example, participants were originally asked to 
generate criteria for a good Opener in Step Two, on the 
basis of an experience with an Opener in Step One. This 
was changed to providing them with a list of criteria 
and asking them to evaluate the criteria by three means; 
checking those which they considered to be most important, 


adding to the list, and deciding which, Lt eny, ofa. 76 


criteria were met in the experience in Step One. 
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In the end, the basic format of the modules 
remained the same. However, what had originally been an 
implicit decision was made explicit through the 
re-examination which grew out of the response of participants 


in pilot sessions. 
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An issue which the developers never seemed quite 


able to resolve was just what was the role of ACCESS-TV. 


It was never quite clear just how much could be expected 
@- that organization. 

At first it seemed reasonably clear which tasks came 
within the realm of production and which were development. 

The developers perceived their primary responsibility 
PemoeGmtne generation of the print materials. .A minor 
responsibility could involve making suggestions to ACCESS 
regarding the content of the media examples. 

ACCESS's area of responsibility was to include the 
production of the media examples and the physical design, 
editting, presentation, and printing of the print 
materials. 


Mary - Well, we didn't make the decision really 
about how those things should be, but we just 
Saic, “This is what we want,’ -and I understand 
that ACCESS Alberta will decide what's the best 
May cO sao that. SO it they decide: to put that on 
Pulmctrip,...0r whatever, and... .« 


Tone Alridht.  ~2..gquessethat'’s the, thing. We 
decide on the samples to demonstrate and they 
decide on the (_ ). 


Mary - We decide on what we think is important 
and then leave the technical problems to them. 


e e s ° 
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Ted - And it's a production problem, isn't it? 
It’s not a developers’ problem. 


e ° ° e e e 
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(Visitor from Alta. Ed.) - I like Ted's attitude. 
ACCESS, as the production people, can solve 1. 
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Ted - That's what they keep telling us. 


Mary - It may end up being our problem anyway. 


Tom - Well, eventually it comes down to a problem 
that's going to affect the quality and the 
credibility of what comes on tape before teachers 
atl Over ints province. I: don't think we can just 
tgnore ait and say, "That's too bad. It's not our 
problem. Let somebody else worry about that." 


Mary - No, but Smith is the one who's always said 


Ted - Who's always said, Keep out of it." 


Tom - I know that. 


Ted - But in a sense, Tom, I think what I'm saying 
anyway, is that we're, you know, it's been clearly 
spell eds out tinsithat production's. production), 
development's development. 


Mary - Spell out what it is we want and then let 

ehem worky vaboutiiit.toThen) aiter that, then you 

negotiate for where you're at. 

(Apr 1 293.0) 

Later the: lines of demarcation became fuzzier. In May, 
the developers were asked to generate lesson plans for the 
media components of the modules. 

Betty. -sGod, when I think<ef “those early meetings 

when. he was having fourteen hairies about - "Don't 

get, involved ineproductionl. 

Tom - Those were the good old days. 

Betty - Yes, weren't they. 


e e e 
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Brad - I think the modules remain the same, but we 
have got to go back through the modules and do the 
revisions. 
Ted - Yes. 


Brad - and specify the media, some media. 
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Mary - But that's what he kept insisting tal along, 
WersDOuld thot, do shahccould kidd: him. + dt was. a 
heck of a lot easier to think about it when you're 
going through it the first time, than it is to 
think about it now. 


e e e e e e e e e e e e e ° e ° e e e e e e e e e 


Mary - Well, I sure wish we'd known that from the 
beginning, because we've certainly wasted an awful 
Bot or etime 74). vou) know, being) tolid als along 

that we were not to concern ourselves with production. 
That's the one thing that's been made very specific. 


e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e ° e e e e e e ° e e 


Brad - You see, he's assuming that a lot of this 
is going to be scripted, and that wasn't our desire. 


Ted - That's a different ball game when you're 
writing scripts. I have no experience with scripts. 


Tom —iWelbyy ithesewaren'it scripts. = If, you look at 
them you'll see that they aren't scripts. 


fea =nVveat, bute tt’ s-a- whole different thing. -1 
me any, tia’ Ss roreproductwonm thing: 


Betty oF thaunkiwe'ne tellivsquite icontentinot to get 
favolvea on the production. I don’t think we saw 
ourselves as doing that. The development yeah, 
een he was up tO, . thought; “up, to ACCHSs:. 


e e e 
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Mary - He was saying, "It's none of your business 
how we design it." 


Ted - "None of your business how we design wes - But 
now, I don't know how you feel about it, but I would 
feel uncomfortable writing a script for t.v. I mean, 


I'm, that's not my, I haven't any expertise in that line. 


Betty - Do you think he's now realizing that what 

he said five months ago doesn't hold true - that 
he can't look after one section of it without needing 
us? Is he realizing now that he can't? 


Ted - No, I personally .. . 


Betty - He should have realized it five months ago. 
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Tom - I don't think there's - the only thing I can 
think of that's changed is that his boss has 

Said to.him.—/if we're going to pay them this much 
money, 

Susan - Make them do more work. 


Tom —- extract two pounds of flesh. That's the way 
ifLeddett. sbutat dont know. 


e e e e e e e e e e e e e ° e e e e e e 2 e e e e 


Matyas But .cO mée.it looks Jike all the ground rules 

have shifted since we started this and that makes 

me very uncomfortable. 

(June 3, 1980) 

While they had grumbled at ACCESS's earlier admonitions 
to stay out of production, there was a certain security 
involved in knowing the limits of one's obligations. 

At this point, the developers were beginning to feel 
uneasy in the face of what appeared to be an insidious 
mushrooming of the expectations for their role. It 
seemed that their responsibilities were beginning to 
include not only what they perceived to be development, 
but some aspects of production as well. 

Ted - I don't know but I see no end, ina sense 

I do see no end to it, because the next thing 

tniey Tesgoind FO say ils) Yes! fine, now, you qd 

better come along while we're filming it, and tell 

the production guys what to do with their fingers, 


and. then, the, pidot ting thing, and then editting, 
and you know, it just becomes mind boggling. 


(june 93,2930) 
By August, the developers were still assuming that 
ACCESS would take some responsibility for the presentation 


of the print materials, although doubts were beginning 


to surface. 
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Brad - You know, I looked at some of that Values 
stuff and they have neat little things, where 

there's a list of items and teachers went down and 
they have some sticky gum paper and they pulled 

off the ones that they thought were Tt LOG ees 
gimmicky. But at least they aren't Sitting there 
filling out a workbook. It's that kind of assistance 
I think we need to... 


Tom - What do you mean, you hoped Smith would come 
along? 


Brad y= Well, he kept jumping oneit andisaying, 
eviiteewie and don’t talk about it technically. 
We "iiviookrafter 4the:technical.partiof it." 
fedes Hemhasniit;done) anything technical yet. 
Brad - Well, no! 

ted =,\Eight,months»for»that. 


Brad - And he seems to define their role much more 
masreOwlyetman I thought it was to .. . 


Susan - And he can help with another one that's 
noketherep,adont youn think? «Making activitaessless 
tedious, or however you want to say that. 

Ted - Presenting them in a more attractive way. 
Betty - The one that Brad called, "Clarifying 
directions." Maybe we could zip that up a bit. 


You know, pep it up with, "Do this, do that, swing 
off the chandelier." 


(Auge 27771980) 

A concern with regard to pilotting that was prevalent 
throughout the project was that the pilot versions of the 
modules did not accurately represent the modules as they 
would appear when actually in use. Therefore, it seemed 
that the pilot data being received was not as accurate as 
it should be. ACCESS responded to this concern of the 
developers and went into a classroom and filmed an Opener 


for use during the pilotting of this particular module. 
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Tom - Because it becomes obvious that ACCESS 
figures they've done their bit. They got the 
film for us. Now we can figure out what to do. 


Betty - I think they're copping out, between you, 
me and the doorpost. 


foms— Yes, that's sort of my perception .too.. «I 
told Sheridan that and I told Martin that and they 
bothesaid , Oh." 
Bee pee US pe Ol "2 

COCE 446.4 9:30) 

By November the developers were making conscious 
efrorts,tolimit.their.rohke tothe contractual -obligations. 
LOM malequecss the thing. 1'm trying.tosfind jout is, 

once we take these six Over to ACCESS Monday, what is 


our future involvement? 


Brad - Okay, the role we carved out for ourselves 
was minimal. 


Tom - Like what? 


Brad - Like, if we haven't made it clear what we 
wanted, then they should be able to come and ask us. 


Tomine Charification. 
Brad - Yeah. 


Tom -~ Because in our contract it says, "Consultation 
during production, * 


2 e e e ° 
e . ° e ° e e e e e e e e ° e e e e e 


Ted - That's what we want, to keep it consulting. 
They were very much wanting us to have meetings 
every Tuesday, every two weeks. 


Brad - Bring Hugh in. 

Ted - Bring Hugh in. 

Brad - And sit down and go through 

Ted - We'd all go through it. 

Brad - this word by word. I'm,not ready Love rio. 


I don't know about you. I think we need somebody 
from ACCESS, with some knowledge of production, to 
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Sit down and read them, look at them, and come 
back to us with some questions. 


Tom - Clarification. So our role is clarification. 
See, that’s far different. We once suggested 

that our role be lining up some classrooms and 
teachers that we thought were strong, getting them 
to teach a unit, and helping plan that unit so 
that they would be exemplary lessons, showing 
Openers, Organizing Data, the whole schmear. Now, 
what I hear you saying is that we will have 
nothing to do with the identification of 
seacherst.it + 


Pnades NOpPelidvdnte.say that. I just said that we 
weren't going to go down and go through like we 

did with the ad hoc committee with another committee, 
and go through these things another five times, 
another five revisions, to satisfy the production 
Beoplens mijyust —- I don't know about you but I'm 

mot ready for that. 


Tom - No, I don't see that either, but the 
production role - it seems to me now that the 
question is not the content of the modules. 


Brad .—aWell, 1 .dontt .think -they "te .at thats 


Ted - No, I think they still see that as part of 
their role. 


Brad - They see production as being able to 
inglwence ethatii=cto *becable.to say to you, "That's 
not - can't be there." 


Ted - That's the way in which they... 


Tom - Then what in the world have we been doing 
playing games with this ad hoc committee!? 


Breadio=! Welt, tyow see’, “Iused’ “S207 29 So we've 
got the content in place. Now they'll tell us 


how 
Ted - How to go about it. 
Brad - how much more should be there and... 


Ted - See, now, I think ACCESS was trying to ‘come 
to that and I think the Department of Ed. was 
trying to come to that yesterday. 
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Betty - Is this all stemming from Dave Phattips! 
point that this should have taken a lot longer 
than a year to do? 


Brad - Ummm. 
Petty = ts he trying to draw it out to three? 


PLdd.— lt 1s wrapped Up with ACCESS: “Dave ti4 part 
Of lt. inererare two things going on at the 

seme lime. a 2bike Bill said, at any time, if we 
had wanted technical help, it was available. 


Ted - And, of course, we made the point that when 
we got it it was totally useless. Then we had 

to hear this business about well, they were only 
rushes - bullrushes. 


Brad - So. we backed off as far as we could. 


Ted - Our names are going to go on this however 
ie ecurns Out, 


Brad - Right, I'm sure we're going to be involved. 
Let's give them six and get some reaction to it 
before they start planning seventeen different 
Meetings once a week. 


Ted - Well, I guess I'm ready to say, "That PERT 
hare Looks good to “me... Lets get some timelines 

in place so that we're not talking about dragging 
this thing out for another three, four years getting 
these crazy things produced." 


° ° e 
. e e e e e . ° e ° e ° e e e v Cs = 


Tom - Are we going to go through that again? 
Spelling out all those objectives of the Development 
Document that meets the formal requirements rather 
Gian paying scurt that's been approved by the 

ad hoc committee and that's ready to produce? 


Brad - Well, I'm not. 


Tom - I'm not either. I can't see playing that 
game just to satisfy some peculiar penalty view of 


Brad - Me either. 


Tom —' Smith. 
(Nov. 14, 1980) 
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It is clear from the November 21st MECTING er cia 


the developers were still unsure about their role and 
that of ACCESS with regard to the print materials. 
Tom -— Could I clarify something that I thought 
WMemnacdtagreed to? Things like this adding a line 


on top of Step One 


Bill - Um hm. 


Tom - to provide a little easier introduction into 
SU but, those kinds of things will,' your state 
can 


Bi. )..—+Um «hm. 


Tom - deal with without necessarily feeling that we 
have to write out the words. 


Bill - I'm not gonna, I'm not gonna come back to 
yourand ask you to uh, 


Brad - Write a sentence. 


Bill - uh, rewrite every line or change this, uh, uh, 
fina tie micsing Comma Or < ... 


Tom = Okay. 
Ted - So you guys are gonna do it. 


Bill - Yeah. 


Betty - It could change the whole philosophy. 


Bill - Right. If there's something that we can't 
figure out, or we are unsure about what the sequence 
is, or any of those kinds of things, we'll have 

to come back. 


Tom - Oh, sure, by all means. 


e e e e s ° e e e e 


Brad - I'm still, I'm still curious as to what's 
going on. 


Bill - Yeah. 
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Brad - I thought that when we Gave Ehismcoe you mto 
ACCESS, what we'd get back from you would be an 
indication. You told us we weren't to specify the 
kind of media. 


Balls—eYeah. 


Brad - That you would have someone read that and 
come back to us and say, "We think you should show 
these demonstrations 


Bille=- Yes. 


Brad - using this." And then along with that you 
would produce, come back and say, "Given your 
description, we need answers to these kinds of 
questions.” 


Bill - Yes. 
Brad - I thought that's what we would be doing today. 


Bill —- Yess and that's why I would like to have as 
many Of the modules as I can get now, and the rest 
of them as quickly as possible so that we can do 
precisely that. 


Bill - Wait a minute. Let's remember one thing. We're 
all ACCESS, eh? Go away, Alberta Education (said in 

a joking manner to the Alta. Ed. representative who 

was present). 


(NOVee2l, £980) 

This is another example of the confusion in roles, as 
the developers certainly did not consider themselves to be 
part Of-ACCESS...Mr. Smith was probably, referning where to 
the face that the developers were contracted to ACCESS. 


The dilemma rages on. 


Ted gyBecause sinvaway, not that .2-m opposed to us 
going into classrooms and filming, you know, but 

it seems to me it's another dilemma that we can get 
ourselves into, where they keep wanting more cugeehy on 
You know, that's the way this project seems to have 
gone, like uh, you know, we tacked Appendix A On suse 
as a sort of an afterthought, you know, it just got 
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Stuck onto Openers because we, we found out 

where all the Openers were. But the expectation 
became that we would do that. And then once they 
got that expectation, then one of the expectations 
was that we would then develop another Appendix, 
Appendix B of other resources that might be useful. 
So it seems that if we get into that business of 
being on film a great deal, well, maybe we're 

the subjects that they would film for their demos. 
And I don't know whether we want to go that far or 
not. Maybe it's a scenario that really I shouldn't 
be thinking of. But it seems to me that we always 
Coste extra mile. I'm. not opposed to, it, but 

ue oe ere 


Brad, = DPidystill like us.to go over there and try 
it with those kids just because we've got the 


Ted —. Equipment. 

Brad - Yes. 

CJ ani 22h et Cue) 

On Feb. 11th the developers held a short meeting 
before a second meeting which was held with two ACCESS 
representatives. The meeting with ACCESS was for the 
purpose of helping to generate some ideas as to ways of 
making the print materials more appealing. 


Tom - ( ) any of us who were available could 
buariscorm (0) «i. It just burned me up because the 
role definitions here are getting pretty strange. 


Tom - But, anyway, it sounds to me like he's 
depending on us to be the idea generators and 
hoping that we can use a couple of hours this 
morning to go through some of the modules, and I 
guess look particularly at Step One and Two, and 
see what sorts of things can be done to provade 
some variation, novelty, adding some interest, 
writing some different forms of activity than 
Siiad Lgnoup. duscussion, writing down YOUR atowero- 


Brad - What happened to that - they were going 
to rewrite all of this material? 
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Tom - (Laughter) You dream, young Bradley! 


Ted - Yeah, but that was the idea in November. They 
were gonna look over these materials. They were 
going to have an editor or edit the stuff. That 

was four months ago. 


Tom - Four months ago is not today. El cheapo! 

- is what they've become it seems to me. Minimal 
investment is how they'll do it. That's the way 
it sounded to me on the phone. 


Zea = Yourknow; EF hate ?to, “it “sounds *1ikelr'm 

laying blame on people, or on ACCESS in particular, 

- + - We went out and we shot the stuff on Resolving 
the Issue. Um, what we really needed was more of 
EaeesOresOLVStEutt® and+l don"t know as'ft%sthe 
responsibility of the development team to be doing 
that ? 


e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e ° e e e e e e 


Susan —- Maybe we should, before February 27th, make 
whatever adjustments we're going to make on the 
basis of this feedback from these pilots, take the 
time to go through every single module, proof-read 
them, and look for consistency and so on, and then 
just say, "Okay, we've done everything we're going 
to do. We've gone through every single module. We've 
responded to the feedback. Here it is." Otherwise, 
if we don't have something finished to take the 
Zit, chen 1t’s going to continue to go on and on 
forever. Because then they're going to give us more 
feedback at the meeting. 


e ° es e o e 
3 s e e e e ° e e e e ° e ° e e e e e 


Ted - Deadlines - they've got so as they're almost 
meaningless. 


Tom - January lst meant something. 


Brad - What?! What did November, when we went 
roaring in the car across to ACCESS with those damn 
modules under our arm? What did that mean? They 
had to have them that minute if they were going 

to read them. And we sat in that meeting over there 
and those guys talked about the, putting two guys on 


it right away. 
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Tom - Generating plans for those videotape 
demonstrations. Those were provided to them and 
they accepted them and that's done. It seems to 
me that if we can hand something to them by 
March lst, that they are reasonably content with, 
ehatethat also will ‘end, and I guess I am getting 
co" the’ point where I"d be sort of ‘happy™to feel 
tiat -tnere was a picee of this thing that was 
Srced = 3s): 


pred = That's “the. point. 


Tom - Okay, and I guess what Susan is saying seems 
PeasOnable to. Me~too, that, prior to March Ist, go 
through the feedback stuff, we try and identify 
things that seem reasonable to modify, incorporate 
enOsce MOGTETCAtLON in) it,’ proof-read. the stuff, send 
WesCver™ tOscien, and say, "FOlKks, ‘that’ ‘se 1te. Le 
you want more done, you do it." That sounds good 

to me. I can see two weeks away, being, having 

this behind me. 


Sraq = Welt,” © wish was ‘as Optimistic 
Susan - Yeah, it's hard to be. 
prade— at really) is. 


Susan - We've said this before, haven't we - that 
TEASeUOimg tO be all over by Christmas, or its going 
to be all over by such and such. 


Brads-)...) . the-endiof- they month will come and Dave 
will be back with six more requests and ACCESS will 
have done four things less than they said they would 
do and we'll be right back. 


e ° ° e e e e ° e e ° e e ° e ° e e ° e 


Brads —i'm telling you. “I'm really £inished with it. 

I think that we've been run around and kicked and 

put off, and everybody talks about doing work and, uh, you 
know who ends up doing it. Not them! ACCESS in 
particular. And if Bill Smith is here Chis morning 

I think we should very gently tell him that. 


Tom - I can hardly wait. 


Susan > Dees*it® have to be gentle? 
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Betty - Well, the people who are in charge of 

this project don't give a damn, like the Dept. .of 
Education and ACCESS-Television. We're running 
around like chickens with our heads cut Off, doing 
all this stuff in our time, and who cares? 


e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e ° e e e e e 


fede —- think they; you know, the problem I'm 
having is we keep doing, we keep going the extra 
yard. 


Ted - We went out and filmed Resolving the Issue. 


Peety — NOt to mention that stuff with Judy... Gwe 
were there. 


TéeCae-sbutL, 4yOu..,see,.iACCESS should be doing “that. 


Ted - This, it seems to have become like Topsy. 
It keeps growing and growing and growing and it 
doesn't, look, like any end's in sight. I wouldn't 
Mine if Topsy ended up by looking like Brooke 
Shields, but she's beginning to look like a 
MOnsSteer,. 


(Pep. 117 £98) 


In the second meeting of the morning the developers 
reiterated their expectation that ACCESS would undertake the 
task of presenting the activities described in print, in 
a variety of interesting and creative ways. 

Tom - That's one of the things that we had, all along 


an expectation that ACCESS's role was going to be, 
was a contribution of some creativity to these 


thingsr—sato look at.Step ,One activities and say, 
UGeo, this. us exactly like Step,.One. in sehe previous 
One peacCam.e we saddsa-little pizazZ by. nnn s 


That, 1.guess, is what we had anticipated would 
begdone, ,angethen,.thatuthis periodsor time now would 
be when the ACCESS people could bring their brilliant 
ability to generate creative ideas to bear on these 
modules, and invest some originality, add some 
variety and sparkle. 
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Bill - Well, gee, uh, that's Pretty) tad uuu. 
BDVWavVs ( 4), 


Tomy= Wel, thati"s what ACCESS’ is all about. Gee, 
we've written up the modules. Is that the end of 
it? ACCESS's role is simply to put the damn 
PRIUNGS oC). 


Bill - That's sort of, that's sort of the mandate 
that we have from Alberta Education. Any time 

we've tried to, uh, well, one of the major criticisms 
that our political Leaders, uh, uh, level at us 

is that we're too "Hollywood" - that we put too 

much, um, uh, gold-plate on the armour plating of it. 


Tom - I guess I was sort of wondering how you see 
your role in the print material. 


Ragen i have no role at all with the print material z 
Dab = NO. 
Tom - Who does? (Exasperation in voice) 


Bil? = Joo.  t. get it, pushed through our Intormation 
Services part, area, to get it designed and printed 
OO Note VOUsOOn. yOu re. unhappy with thaig “Tom. in 
what? 


Tom - Not unhappy that you're the person who's 
aessOciacedewltne Vt Atsall., Bue what, JL sort OL ger 
the feeling that there's no ACCESS commitment to EGY. 
and, to have some impact on the quality of print 
material, and that bothers me. That was not my 
understanding ever, from the very beginning of this 
thing. And I saw the relationship between developers 
and ACCESS as being we generate ideas 


Bill - Um hm. 


Tom - and develop some content or materials, and 

then ACCESS takes those ideas and content and . 
translates them into materials that will be attractive 
to teachers and interesting, have some creative 
elements in the design. We've never seen ourselves 

- and I guess I can honestly say - we never Saw 
ourselves as being overly emphasizing the creative 
ingredients 
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Ball = Um: 


Tom - in the design of these things. We think there's 


some pretty good content there, but 


Bill - Right. 


Tom - in terms of presentation, um, we haven't really 


darected) a great -deal,of our efforts in .. 


(Feb y lly! 1981) 


POM Pnertarsr timeyon tape, the: representative. from 
ACCESS clearly outlined its position with regard to this 
issue. 


Bill - Um, okay, I see. I-I-I get what you're 
getting at and it could be possible for - okay. We, uh, 
what we have available, what we have available is the, 
um, services of our Design and Art Graphics Department. 
Uh,, wesalso-have,euh ,,ours Editors, buts thatseditting iis 
primarily to make sure that all the dot, the t's are 
dotted and the i's are crossed, well, whatever. And 
that we don't have, uh, any additional writing, uh, new 
copy Of new written information available. That, uh, 
Eiat Cacthastpart of our, um, expectations of the 


developers, that we're getting uh, the material, uh, from 


the developers, would be sanctioned, uh, from Alberta 
Peucation, that that's the copy that's wanted... Then, our 
designers are - our Editor will ensure that the words” 
ane Grammatically correct, Gtc., etc. The designer will 
work onnjthe; umynoverallic outs) format; outline; typeset, 


Payouts fptherprant matertals;: aUh;ssomes,ofathese things 


are going to be possible to be added in there, puta at 
we're being asked to write new copy for this Step One, 
that isamotf goingritoibe possible. 


(Pep. lu. LoS.) 


The developers’ discouragement is evident in this 


February 15th meeting. 


Tom - Well, what are we doing today? We're going 
to go through these things and try to build some 
S£tthis isiteuf fain? 


Susan - No, that's Bill Smith's part, isn't it? 
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Tom - You must not have heard his response when I 
asked him what he saw happening next, now that we 
had this list on the board. And you didn't hear 
what he said? 


e e e e e ° e e e e e ° e e e e e ° e e e e e e e 


Tom - Well, now you guys better take these ideas 

and try and incorporate them into Step One. And 
then when they come over to us, why we'll, we'll try 
and make it look attractive. 


e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e ° e ° e 


Medt-eYougseeppthesfirst»squestion,.like ithe clarify of 


Cirecerions, you know, a good editor could tidy that up. 


Tom - We aren't going to get any good editting outside 
Ehesinoom=moml fs yourthinkythataBill Smith.is,going to 
edit, why you're telling him to do something he has no 
intention of doing. I think he made that clear. 


Betty - He sees his role simply as producing this, 
doesn't he? That was the distinct impression I got 
last week. 


Mome-iPaying thes bildl«e,That! 5) their,main; task.-.pick 
up the tab. 


Ted - We've gone this one so many times, haven't we? 


Tom = I suppose that's one of the things that I'd sort 
ofitho pedi that, ACCESS* would: contnibute; toe this - dress 
tTeup a iatele bit and help to make it more palatable, 
more-ivisually appealing and interesting.,..And-that/s 
Onevoterie things on our last over ‘there to do. 


Brad - Now he's starting to be creative. 
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Betty - Why are we worrying about this? He was supposed 


to be doing all the creative thinking. 

Med ewe te) -done..a sot ««(He- did jar held ,of,.a, Lot. 
Betty - Who, Bill? 

Ted - Bill. 


Betty - Bill Smith? 
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Ted, = Sure, he did. 

Beery Whaty did ne. do? 

Ted - He was creative enough to make us do it. 

(Peb. 15,2962) 

Upon seeing two women shouting at each other across 
a narrow street, from the windows of their homes, Sydney 
Smith, the eighteenth-century English essayist, is said 
to have commented, "These women will never agree; they 
are arguing from different premises." This comment 
perhaps best sums up the relationship between the 
developers and ACCESS. 

The developers began with the idea that their role 
was to primarily involve generation of the print materials. 
They would also make suggestions to ACCESS regarding the 
content of the media examples. ACCESS was responsible 
for the production of the media examples and the design, 
editting, and printing of the print materials. 

In the end, the developers wrote, pilotted, revised, 
and editted the print materials. They wrote, filmed, and 
editted demonstration lessons to be used in pilot sessions. 
They wrote lesson plans for the final media components and 
consulted during production. ACCESS produced the media examples 
and did some editting and revision of the print materials. 

Part of the confusion over what tasks were a part of 
the developers' responsibility stemmed from the fact that 


two separate short-term contracts were involved, rather 
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than one contract for the entire project. The second 


contract was not signed until June 24th, 1980. The first 
contract did not mention any responsibility with regard 

to the media component of the program. Consequently, when 
it became clear, in May, that ACCESS had this expectation, 
it came as somewhat of a surprise. 

Also, the developers were, under the impression, for 
many months, that ACCESS would vary the presentation of the 
activities so that they would not all involve pencil and 
paper. When they saw that this was not going to happen, 
their disappointment was great. 

Furthermore, the developers were concerned about the 
quality of the modules which they had to pilot. It was 
their opinion that the media component should have been a 
part of the pilot modules, in order to give them a fair 
test. ACCESS was willing only to generate one media example 
for pilot purposes, so the developers readied others 
themselves. This involved a great deal of work and was 
a source of some resentment. 

An issue which was readily resolved was concerned with 
whether or not to have each teacher choose between two modules 
dealing with the same inquiry skill, according to his or 
her preferred teaching style (teacher-directed or teacher- 
student shared decision-making) or to have aspects of each 
teaching style in one module. 

The Mentor Proposal had outlined the first alternative 
described above. However, by April, the modules thus far 


developed had used the second alternative. 
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The discussion in this meeting (April 11, 1980) makes 
evident that this decision was at first implicit. The 
change from two modules to one for each skill seemed to 
occur without thought. The decision only became explicit as 
it was debated during this meeting. 

The transcript excerpt begins with a reference to a 
thesis proposal written by one of the developers. The thesis 
was to be concerned with the Mentor Project. 


Jct “Inerve Ss one more decision that, as 1.read 
through Susan's proposal, I guess, was nagging me 

a bit, and that is the business about - we started 
Out with a rationale that emphasized giving teachers 
some decision-making role in this, and part of it 
was based on setting up a self-awareness activity 
that would try to help them reflect on the extent 

to which they seem to be a teacher-directive role 

or a shared teacher-student decision-making role. 
OUtT OL Gnat, «i thought. the, oni qunalL conceptionios 
this thing was that that should provide a basis for 
the teacher, then, making some decisions for herself 
about what materials she wanted to use... . 

We seem to be planning modules which are not 
reflecting that teacher choice initially about what 
pattern she wants to look at; but are saying, "Here, 
woOknat both, anytame that you, plek up one of sthose 
modules and you go through it. 


Susan - It's interesting that you bring that up. 
When Isabel asked me at the proposal presentation 
how it was organized, I said how we had originally 
intended - that we were going to have separate 
modules for each type 


LOM — 1. beard you. 


Susan - and all this and then I started to think - well, 
really, that's not what we're doing, but,oh well, I 
WOmn.t GO into: that here. 


Mary - Well, this came out of the first, this change 
in direction, came out of developing the Opener, 
wasn't it? We found it very, very difficult to try 
to identify ways of developing Openers without an 
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actual situation right there in front of us. That 
was part of the problem. We kept Saving; 9 lt s* Very, 
Very difficult for us to think of how you could 
develop a module without having a Group Of children 
there." 


Tom - Yes. 


Mary - Okay. So I guess that decision was made that 

it would - it would probably be easier to get the 
continuum of experience within the same module, 

which seems to me what we've been doing in the four 
modules that we've developed to this point. Now, 

tiect raises a question, though, “ora “point, and that 

is perhaps at the end of each module we might ask 

the teachers to-reflect on what, which of these they 
felt most comfortable with, or which one they felt they 
might use, or to turn it back on them in some way. 


fone so) If think you, “in yours "you nad then plan 
one of each. 


Mary - Yeah. 


Tom - And then what you're saying makes sense - look 
at what we've got planned - which would you be most 
comfortable using with your students? I like that. 


Mary - Well, that's another part of what the module 
Mreqnesdo, then, Kind of, Tom, it would, the format 

of the module might then have a final section which 
had teachers address themselves to - how can teachers 
Operate in organizing data, analyzing data - which 
way is most appropriate for you? Do you know why you 
think tiate- Do -you Know why ‘you -feel that way? 


Mary - As long as it's there at some point, that they 
are reflecting on this continuum. So instead of 

having separate modules, one that looks at this from 
the point of view of teacher presenter and another 
that looks at shared decision-making, we have one 
module, and that part of the process is to be sure to 
look at the fact that people operate in different 
ways or different positions. 


COIL, Li peese.0, 

In the end, the reflection on the fact that teachers 
operate in different ways in the classroom, was buat 
primarily into Step Four, which involved viewing and 
The demonstrations 


analyzing two classroom demonstrations. 


were analyzed in terms of the role of the teacher and 


that of the students. Participants were asked to mark 
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on a continuum where they considered each demonstration 
co: tak, 

A sixth major issue was concerned with where to obtain 
the content for the classroom experiences to be shown on 
videotape. The decision that the content was to be taken 
from the Kanata Kits or Teaching Units (materials developed 
by Alberta Education) was made by the ad hoc advisory 
committee or by Alberta Education unilaterally, and the 
developers were informed of the verdict. The developers 
never presented a strong case against this, however much 
they grumbled among themselves. (Also see Nihilism 
section.) 


Brad - I looked at one of the Taba ones the 
Sener scavyw. L looked at. last mights. 2.) .. 


Tom = Oni, geez.. 

Brad - Hm? 

Tom - I used one of the Taba examples in 
Synthesizing Data or one of those and they 


clobbered me over the head with it. 


Brad - Why? 


Tom-— It was not out Of a Kanata Kit or Teaching 
Wniez 
Betty - So, if we're going to videotape a classroom, 


it has to be something out of a Kanata Kit or a 
Teaching Unit. 


Tom —- Hopefully. 
Betty - I understood it had to be. 


Tom - Bill was going to find a class that was 
using a Teaching Unit or Kanata Kit and he would go 
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Ted - And say, "Now we want you to be a 
teacher-director." 


Tom - film the, film the data gathering activity 
or other bits and pieces. 


(Auge '2 719160) 

These, then, were the major issues dealt with by 
the developers. They were at the heart of the decision- 
making process involved in the development of the Mentor 
Project. Most of them were not easily resolved. 

Several only reached resolution after the passage of 

a Greatrdeal Of time. For instance, the issue concerning 
the role of a leader persisted for about fourteen months, 
almost the entire development period. 

The decisions based on these issue became part of 
what Walker calls the "explicit" design of the program. 
That is, the decisions were made with forethought 
and after a consideration of alternatives. There 
is another design as well, the "implicit" design, 
which is based on decisions which have been made 
automatically, without consideration of alternatives. 

The number of implicit decisions is endless. One 

example, in the Mentor Project, would be the decision 

to make the modules uniform in format. The developers 
engaged in no lengthy weighing of alternatives with 
regardoto~thasndecision.coitesimply seemed to happen. 

The first module was developed around a particular format, 


and thewothers followed. 
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Organization 

Organization, as the name Suggests, is an episode 
concerned with organizational matters, those tasks devoted 
to keeping things running smoothly. 

The following example of an organization segment 


moptaken from the “first part of a meeting, as a newly 
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written module is handed out to members of the committee for 


their reactions. 


Ome DO-vou. guys want to put) those three sheets 
you've just received in this module where they're 
Supposed to go? 

Bece ve Wir,  KLoncy, 


Tomi No, no, theyre not the last three. That 
would make it too easy. 


Betcy)—f Oh. 
Tom —- What does one of them say - Openers? 
Betty - Openers Found in Both the Teaching Units. 


Tom - That's page 14. Openers, page 14, goes 
riot towards. tke end. What's another’ one? 


Betty - Looks as if there was a three on the other 
page because this one says Number 4. 


SUSAN pao Vdbdn' t. get Ghat one. 

Tom - What, this? 

Susan - Yeah. 

Tom - There's one that has a blank. 


Hugh (Visitor) - Here's Susan's copy. I probably 
have Susan's copy. 


Tom —- We need five copies. 


Hugh - Well, there's six people though. OkaVen SO 
give Susan that. 


Tom - I've got my original too. That makes six. 
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Susan - Here, this is it. 


Tom - This page then, that has three blanks at the 
top and "Openers 


Brad - Yes? 

Tom - should gain the attention and interest of 
students" - that's,;Page 8. I - you - go from 
Page 14 that you put in and move backwards. 


Brad - There's an 8 here. 


Belty.— Ihere Ss an 8*here already, “but it's not 


rant 2 
fom] © Guess not. This is the -one “that “comes rignt 
before 9. (Laughter) 


Betty = Gee, that’s nice: 


Tome Welt, Fm SOrry. | she didn't have “cime’ to get 
this done. 


Betty = I'm just kidding. 


Brad - The more you hassle him, the less time you're 
going to have to hassle me. 


Tote eel ridnte. | DV .vyou find 12. There 
Betty - No, eight. 

Tom - Find nine. It goes before nine. 

Becty = on, olf, oly, this nine.* The Old nine. 
Tom -~ Okay? 

Betty - And this one goes... 


Tom - I have just one more page. Lord knows where 
it goes. 


CIULVY 25, ao oU)) 
Presentation 
Another type of episode, not included by Walker, will 
be called a presentation. This was a common episode over 
Phe course or the Mentor Project. lt uanvolved “the presentation 


of a module, or a piece of a module, to the rest of the 
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committee, by the individual, or Subgroup, who had worked 
on it. It involved not only the actual presentation but 
questions and comments and the responses to then. 

This excerpt involves a report on a revision of the 
Historical Documents module. 


Susan - Also, if they're going to take them away 
toeuse -an their own’class, they would want to 

know who they are. So then we're going to - the 

idea is that - one of the sources of information 

for the cards was biographies, and, what, going back 
to what historical documents might biographers have 
Usede—Sthat's just an opening activity. Part Two 
puts it into the inquiry process. And Part Three 

- going back to the objectives - the idea is to 
Gemonstrate that as history is passed down, it can 
become modified. And they're going to take part 

in that game, you know, where they sit in the circle 
and the message goes around the circle, and the first 
individual writes it down. Okay, "What happened 

to the final message?" And, hopefully, they will 
draw a relationship between historical messages 

and the game. Then, that next thing, I took out of an 
Creiclesoyva Lan Wright, 21n. "Horizon. 


Tom - Where are you? 


Susan - I'm going onto the next one. So that builds 
witbhy thet nextobjectives—nsb.e= "“Towdemonsitratem the 
differences between primary and secondary sources." 
Now, I don't think - this was printed in a newspaper, 
bucssvou- know, "at "st not the®*satinret  WIngjust putyethat 
PMPLOCss VYourcan comment ons that-2% They newspaper 
articles are the same as they were. I tried to get 
some other’ ones yesterday. I got the "Globe and Mail" 
and-a bunch’ offithings, but- theres really wasn't 
anything. But today, because of the meeting, today 
there might be some good articles tonight, Pm hopimg.. 
These are alright, but I don’ t: Ehink they Show the 
difference that clearly. That's to demonstrate that 
and then the newspaper articles are to demonstrate 
that 3c - that there are various interpretations of 
What ())). When you look at the three articles, and 
then look at the differences in the way in which the 
situation is reported, and then, if ten years from 
now, someone who wished to fandr out a event, 
read Article three, how would that person's perspective 
On the: events" differ ‘from someone who read two, and 
what are some reasons for these differences? 
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Brad - ( ) Maybe again. If you follow "Alberta 
Report" see how they treat it. "Edmonton Sun" and 
"The Journal" - there should be three. 


pusan >= Welt, I bought the "Globe and Mattia. the: sun," 
(fice Journal, «wae WBnd.of side on tape recorder) 
But, you know, I don't really want to comment, do I? 

I want a report that's supposed to be objective, to 
show that even supposedly objective reports can 

differ, because a columnist, now if I could GO sscia ce 
route, would be fairly easy. But it seems to me that 
probably is not appropriate. Okay, and then the 

hext one - the objective, was to demonstrate that 
historical accounts may contain important omissions. 


malty —vousan, just- to back up a minutes..1..donlt know 
PETthat’s right, whether, whether, you have to just 
take the 


Susan - So-called objective? 


Mary - So-called objective. You just want to show that 
an event which is supposedly an objective event can 

be seen differently from different points of view. 

So maybe you don't need, maybe it doesn't need to be 
just the newspaper. 


Slsane= Oro jluict wan larticie. elt. could be a columnist. 


Mary.-, Yeah, if that. will.show the different, the 
difference in perspectives in interpretation. 


Susan - Well, what do you think? I do want to show 
that even though the so-called - we're supposedly 
Given a) £irsctnand accounct Of an event, you know, as 
an obsenver,.a direct observer, even that, certain 
biases come into it. Whereas a columnist, that's 
supposed to be biased. He's expressing his biases. 


Mary - Okay. But I'm saying that even, you know, 
like if you can't get that, then maybe you could 


just take ( ) because, in a sense they are SstLii1 
Girst—handsaccounts of an event. 


COU, 331 9130) 
Update 
A third type of episode found in the Mentor tapes will 
be called update. The update involved a reminder, by 
one or more members, to the others, of what had been 


accomplished to date, and sometimes, a listing of what 
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had yet to be done. 


During this discussion, (May 13, 1980) the following 


chart was being put on the blackboard in the meeting room. 


Done To Revise TOT ata 
Map Reading - B & § Part 1 = Brad Historical 
Documencs — 8 8S 
Surveying - B & § Openers - TF 
Interviewing - 

Analyzing - TF Sic 
Synthesizing - Valuing - M & B 
M  &—T 


Evaluating - T & B 
Applying - T&T 

Deciding - M & B 
Evaluating - T & B 


Organizing -M & T 


Toe What Loywas going to try to, do was just to 
jot down where we are. We've got - I believe 
the way things are now is that the Map Reading 
and the Surveying are pretty well accepted as 
they stood. We didn't get any feedback saying, 
"You must make these kinds of changes." So, 
while we may want to do some polishing, I don't 
think that we have direction from the committee 
that we must. Then we have revisions to make 
on that first one - what did we wind up calling 
that - the very first piece where we lay out the 
different teacher roles and ( )? 


Mary. —ebDadnit we call: thatsParc One? 


Tom - Part One and Openers. What's the next one 
after Openers? Data Gathering. 


Tom - Synthesizing. 

Susan - There is a typed copy. 

Tom - It's pretty well finished, is it? 

Susan - Yes, but it doesn't specify the videotapes. 


Tom - It's never been presented to that committee. 


Susan - No. 
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Betty - When you say, "Evaluating," in the "To 
Draft" column, you mean more modules? They want 
it expanded to more modules? 


Tom - Well, they - they want us to come back to 
them with more. Now, I don't think that they've 
necessarily said that it had to be in separate 
modules. 


Betty = But expanded that module. 


Tom - But there's got to be something more drafted 
on Evaluation than we have carried to them; and 
Eey fe nore talking about Just a* revision. tney re 
talking about a marked - additional content being 
planned for that section. 


e e ° e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e ° e e e e 


Tom - Because in terms of how much time it takes 
to go through that module, it's a reasonable 
piece. But they want more and they made that very 
clear. oO, in” terms of, I guess of people going 
to do some of these tasks - Brad is going to work 
on this one. 


Mary - So the decision now is whether the valuing 
and the social action go as one module? 


Tom - No, we've got the Applying module that 

Bryan and I worked on - which is the social action 

piece, and we're obligated to produce a module that 

focuses on valuing. And I guess we're obligated 

to produce something on deciding. 

(May 37 980) 

Invention 

Another type of episode will be called invention. 
This involved the actual production of materials. 

Walker distinguishes between production and 
discussion, turning his attention to discussion. The 


modus operandi of the Kettering Project, which he studied, 


was such that committee members would produce lessons 
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andividually or in small groups and then bring them to 
the meetings for discussion. Mentor operated in much the 
same manner, in that most of the actual Production vot 
materials was carried on outside of meetings. However, first 
drafts of materials were often developed in the meetings 
so that everyone could reach agreement on the format that 
would be followed for other materials. Also, some revision 
work was carried out during meeting time. 

This excerpt involves the production of a new section 
of the Openers module. 

Bectyr—Wkay, welljawhat I'm going to do for the 

purposes of now is leave a few lines there. "What 

issues might this film raise?" 

Brad - Do you want to give them an example? 

Ted - Sure - e.g. 

Betty. 8 ..c. 


Bradsaahetlseput that in a format. “Should” = 
something. I wish I could remember more about the 


ebm . 

Rome «Shou ldassnationseresort to war to solve = to 
resolve - issues?" 

Brad - That would be the easiest one. We can come 


up with one that's different than the easiest one. 


Betty - I'm trying to remember what the film was 
aiifrahbouwe om Should) sw0.2)< 


Tom - The guy and his neighbour squabbling Over = to 
StatceOfe, at, least. 


Betty - Starts off with two guys scrabbling over 
whose property is the flower on. 


Ted - "Should neighbours resolve differences by 
violence?" - or something. I don't know if that's one 
of the things we've alluded to before. Maybe that’s 
too much like the one about war. 
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Berry — Maybe... si. 


Brad - And what are you going to ask them? ANd 7. SO 
instead of asking them to generate the questions, 
um e e e 


Betty - We're asking them to isolate an issue, one 
issue. I think the next question will be, um, uh 


Ted - Well, what research questions? 


Betty sywell werve said "“issues."..We'vye got a 
lot of issues. We're hoping they might generate 
a few issues. 


TeGe-_Okave 4 Select. one. issue. " 
perty = goeclect," 
vded.=- “Develop.”, And "create." That might be 


better than "develop." 


becky = 1'mo going tO word this e.g. thing, “Should 
neighbours solve conflict by quarrelling?" or 
what would be a better word? "Should neighbours 
solve conflict by violence?" 


Ted - Yeah, for the moment. 


Betty - "Violence," for the moment, okay. "Select 
one issue and 


Tomial List. some. of the things, you need to, find out.” 
Brad - "to resolve the issue." 

Betty - "List some questions” - "things"? 

Tom, — "“things.vyou heed to, find outs” 

Betty - "Some things you would," - I'd rather use 
information - "you would need" 

Brad - "to help resolve the issue." 

Betty - "in order to help resolve the issue." Okay? 
That was .. . Any more questions on this bit? 


Tom - Give them some blanks headed by the title... 


Brad - "Research Questions." 
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Betty - Oh, you mean where it says, "Select one 
issue and list some of the things you would need to 
help resolve the issue"? That bit? 


e e e e e e e e e e 2 e e e e e e e e e e e e e e 


Tome Well, in that film there, in this Opener, what 
are the alternative positions? 


Betty - Well, I don't remember the details of the 
fim, “bat dow remember . .- , 


Tom - It shows the two guys squabbling over a flower 
and they wind up knocking the tar out of each other. 


Betty - Yeah, because they have opposing views on 
what should be done about it. 


Susan - Maybe it shows the difference of competing 
positions on resorting to violence versus resorting 
to other means to solve conflict. 


Betty - They each try to solve the problem in 
different ways. 


Susam =UDe. they? “*Or'do “they“both yust *résort’ to 
violence? 


Betty - I*can'’t remember. 
Home tney begin knocking “the tar out’. 20, 


Ted —sOkay, well, .1f you go. through 1t and» the first 
one i\I'cansee’*that' "one ... » to £eel concern as to 
the solution of the problems, some emotional response. 
You rwon't have too much trouble with that one. 


Betty - But you're remembering different than me, Tom. 
T think’ they do different things at first “in trying 
to resolve the problem. I seem to remember them 
running in and out of the house doing different things 


and finally, they get into punching each other and then 


the house gets destroyed, the fence gets destroyed, 
and the flower dies. But other things that go on, 
other problem-solving things that go on before that, 
like one tries this thing, and the other trying that. 
I don't rember what they tried, but don't they do 
that? Or am I remembering it wrongly? 


Tom - I don't remember that, but it's been too long 
since I've seen it to remember the details. 
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Plausibility Structures 

A large proportion of the Mentor data was suitable 
for categorization into deliberative episodes. However, 
there was a social aspect to portions of the Eranscripes 
which seemed to transcend these categories. The CONCeEpE Of 
"plausibility structures" (Berger, 1969; Werner, 1977) 
seemed appropriate to these data. Berger and Werner outline 
a number of plausibility structures. Three were chosen as 
appropriate to the Mentor data. These were legitimations, 
appealssto significant others. and nihilism: 

Legitimations 

Legitimations are explanations "designed to convince 
people that what they are being told to do is not only the 
prudent thing, but also the only right and salutary one" 
(Berger, 1969, p. 44). Legitimations can be used not only 
to convince others, but to convince oneself. This is the 
way in which they were used by the Mentor developers. 

According to Walker, "to be constrained by 
Circumstances is:ithe curriculum designer's strongest 
possible justification, for then he has no genuine choice " 
(1971,°pz 55). The developers used these appeals to 
circumstances to justify or "legitimize" certain outcomes, 
usually undesirable. 

In the case of the pilotting of the Mentor modules, 


the negative feedback from teachers was legitimized by 


reference to the following circumstances: 


1. The pilot modules did not contain the videotape 


portion which was to be in the final Version. 
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Brad - Well, I guess, you know, I still have the 
same concern. We designed those seven or eight 
steps, whatever we ended up with, with a 

variety of, uh, techniques in mind - that they 
would be involved, see some pieces, and we'd work 
On some pieces, and they'd share with others. 

And I don't think we've ever really tested that 
model out. 


Leases Tie. dititeulty 2 have-with. the,pidlote= it's 
like, if you can imagine Toyota demonstrating their 
Cate, Ormtiteld=testing,,..withouts the.motorss That 
might.not; be faix,. but.I think so... It) seems. to me 
that Step Three -is such a crucial component. 


Brad - When you look at, yeah, and that's - I 
dowtoo. 


Susan - For motivation and understanding. 
(Feb, 11,41981) 

2. Very early in the development process, the ad hoc 
advisory committee had given the developers the direction 
that the in-service modules were to be able to stand on 
their own. They were to be self-directing enough that a 
teacher could take a module and use it independently. 

Hand in hand with this direction was the decision 
that in-service participants would learn by doing. Therefore, 
rather than having a leader tell them about the inquiry 
process, they would learn about it by using it themselves. 

As a result, the teachers and the developers came to 
ae pilot sessions with widely different expectations as 
to their respective roles. 

The teachers arrived with the expectation, based on 
previous in-service experiences, that there would be a 
leader who would direct them through the session, and who 


would, by implication, take on the responsibility for its 


Success or failure. 
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The developers came with the expectation that 
participants would take on a great deal of responsibility 
for shaping the in-service session. The developers would 
act as facilitators, rather than leaders. This caused 


some confusion. 


Betty - They didn’t understand that the purpose 
of this for them was to learn the process of 
social inquiry. Because the girl, Rita brought 
up this business of, you know, teachers are being 
flooded with in-service, a lot of razzle-dazzle, 
da da da da da, and our stuff was very tame by 
comparison. And I said, "Well, maybe the intent 
Of It 1s “different: It's not ‘to’ razzle-dazzle 
you or to teach you a new, you know, a Language 
meco program, Or Somerning "ike thats “Lt ¥seto 
teach you a process that you will need to know 
in order to teach it to-your students." So she 
Sara, Oh, “I wish that *someone had told"us' that 
before. That makes sense." 


a ® e e ° e 2 e 2 ® e e e e e ° e 2 e e e e e e e 


Betty - We explained that the modules were supposed 
to be as self-directed as possible because the 

ad hoc Committee were (sic) considering every 
possible use that could be made of them in the 
province.» And that™they couldn"t*depend on a™=leader. 
Nobody'd told them that before. They were depending 
- we saw that right at the beginning, didn't we - 
they were looking to us all the time for leadership. 
"What do we do now? What do we do next?" 


(Pep were) Von) 


3. Teachers brought a negative attitude toward 
social studies to the pilot sessions. 


Brad - A lot of it depends on the conditions - a 
whole bunch depends on the conditions under which 
the workshop is held. 


Pole oom enim. 
Brad - The people there were 


Tom - The frame of mind that they come there 
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Bill - Oh yeah. 
Hom ~— has’ “a elot’:to dorwith it: 


Evad = As soon as”*they (  ) you may as well pack it 
up and go home. 


Betty - We were having a general brainstorming at 
ene “end “andrei “asked "Tf "1 felt that, if they 
felt that before anybody came to any of these that 
they should be familiar with the Teaching Units and 
Kanata Kits at their grade level. Maybe only 

have read them, if nothing else. And they just 
went, they just went, "Uhh? You're kidding! Read 
mryerOomttat? rorger: 1th "aso;, invother words, we're 
defeated in that sense if we're going to assume 

that these people come knowing a topic already, 
knowing an issue, any of that kind of stuff, because 
Eneycaid ilavlyee'Wwe're not going “to vread ali 
Biatisturi. 


(ueb.. incre.) 


Tom —- Part of the dilemma, it seems to me - I'd 
like to see us have an in-service program that was 
effective, that would accomplish our goal, and I 
feel badly about something going out that was gonna 
be a miserable failure. When after doing a couple, 
the teachers' attitudes are so negative toward it, 
riya tit oer 


ted’ —"But Pina isense, I don't really, I really 
dom: think, I think. you have to go beyond their 


attitudes towards this. I think their whole attitude 


toward - like the comment that we kept getting was ? 
that - you know, "We're being in-serviced to death. 


Susan -— It wasn't that so much, Ted, I thought, as 


this whole general attitude. They're negative towards 
the social studies curriculum, they're negative towards 


everything that's been going on in this province in 
social studies for the last few years. They seem to 


be very negative towards Alberta Ed. and they see this 


in-service as part and par . . -., like Rita saw this 
in-service as part and parcel of the whole thing. 


Tom - Of course, Alice insists that the staff are 


typical of the teachers that she goes out to work with. 
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O49) 
Susan - Um hm. bats COMLGs be. 


Tom - That, that's the way it is out there. I mean, nie 
you're going to design an in-service program, you 
better have in mind, the nature of your clientele. 


Susan - Um hm. 


SUSAN =.5ee, the point,.-.okay, that Grade Five class 
on the videotape were deciding - Should Canada and 
the United States become one? Well, that got them 
off too, because then they started in on the 
curriculum and its expectations, you know. And so, 
"How can Grade Fives - I can't even make a decision 
like that. How can Grade Five students make that 
decision? SO L’rin-= finally had-to: say;, "webr, 
let's, we have our doubts and concerns too. Let's 
EE tOvput that aside for now and just look at the 
in-service and is it trying to deal with these 
things? Well, just look at the in-service itself. 
It's because they're not happy with the curriculum. 
Of course this is all part and parcel of the same 
thing, and so, naturally, they have problems with 
the in-service and everything. It's all part of 
the same . =. . 


Tom - Whole attitude. 
(pepe Ul5s 24904) 

4. Pilot teachers had no choice as to the modules 
in which they would participate. This was unrealistic, since 
when the program actually came into use, teachers would 
choose the specific modules in which they would become 
involved. 

Tom - The problem was they didn't choose. . . 

Susan - Exactly. The way we had originally set this 

up, is they would have chosen that. And, obvwously, 


they wouldn't have chosen Surveys in the first 
place unless they were interested insdoing/it with 


their class at some point. 


Tom - Right. 
(Feb. Ul ic 8) 
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5. Pilot teachers had so many in-service sessions to 
attend that participation in the pilot sessions was perceived 
by them to be an undesirable burden. 


Ted - Well, like two of them, who had been at the 
one that Betty and I went to, they came in, and 
they said, "We won't be here today. We're SOLELY; 
but uh, there's another in-service that we have 
eo attend.” Uh, some meeting, some ... 


Betty — bcan sympathize to,a certain extent. 
eee ATIC lll) pam | 


Betty - They had a bulletin board up behind us 
with 


Ted - Yeah. 


Betty - in-services for the month of February and 
there were dozens! 


Ted - The in-service calendar was not quite that 
Ppgcn. stead cay Nal that thick.though, wouldn't. vou? 


Betty. .— Um_hm. 


mede=— Thatis just fon the ,month Of Bebruary!. Now, 
Biat Ss. throughoutc, ehe,whole, system. It'S. crue. 
Sositis high, school as well.as junior “high, as welt 
as elementary. But obviously, there must be a 
tremendous amount of activities going on. 


SuiSan 2 ANd ss» cows 


Betty - By the same token, though, I don't think we 
should be victimized by this, to the extent that, 

you know, we've been asked to develop CNS es CULE - 

We've done it in good faith. Even if the teachers ~ 
Gon t,.you know, out there, don’t want to be ee eae 
you know, why should our stuff be punished for it: 
Because of their attitude.towards - I mean, the Fact 
that they're being in-serviced to death is their 

school system's fault, not ours. 


(Feb. 15, 1982) 
6. The ad hoc advisory committee had insisted on the 


use of examples from the Kanata Kits and Teaching Units 
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ZS 
in the modules. Teachers did not seem to like these 


examples. 


Ted - No, but, you see, the other one who wasn't 
in on the plot said, "Now, have you seen the 
Kanata Kits, Grade Four and Five?" And we Said, 
"No, we haven't." "Well, they've just arrived. 
Would you like to look at them?" 


Susan - Grade Four. 


Ted - And so we went along and she showed them 
to us. "Now, I'm supposed to use these with my 
Grade Four kids. And they're average or below- 
average students. Just get the Student Manual 
Or the Student Booklet out and read it," she 
sayssne Thene'srnoywayothattlucan usechtrcwi thomy 
rids-" 


Pode ets just like Rijka using Grade: One, She 
uses the, the Kanata Kit, but it sits in a box at 
the back of her room. And she used the rusty 
example of the audiotapes. And she said that her 
kids - and she's only got a small class, about 
eighteen of them - she says they won't sit still 
for the time they're supposed to listen to those 
audiotapes. You know, as an adult you wouldn't 
Went £Onsi bistidl tand!busten, to it for that dong. 
But, see, there are all of these things, which they're 
bringing with them all the time. 


Susan =hYeah. 
Ted - See, it was interesting that the few times | 
I've been around where we've ever done any pilotting 


at all, if ever we've used examples from the Kanata 
Kit in the first step, they've always rejected them. 


susan’ = Yep. 


Ted - They did that with the Grade Nine one. And 
they've done it with the Grade Seven one now. 


Betty - There they dinged us out for the Grade Seven 
example that we had in 


Tedh— Welllhaws 


Betty - Valuing. 
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20-6 
Ted - Well, we. oo 


Susan - That Grade Five one for Resolving the Issue. 


Zeda~- That's the first .time though that I've ever 
Sat down and tried to do that Grade Seven one. 


Betty -— Well, Ithadn"t ‘tried it before. There was 
no way we could understand the directions for it, 
about how to score yourself on a sheet. 


Ted - And you could just imagine a Grade Seven kid 
way tig iho tsoxrtl ia ‘out. 


(Heb: driny 1oG49) 

ime itheli pilot groups consisted of teachers from all 
grade levels. An ideal group would be composed of 
participants who taught the same grade. 

Bett yeeiYou cdonvas seeithat.anone; school .ulfhere 

aren't too many schools with three Grade Five 

Stas SrOOMma site tt... This-is Daves fault, not. ours. 

Heavens to Betsy! An ideal pilotting group would 

have been a bunch of Grade Ones one day, a bunch 

of Grade Fives another day, you know, at least ne 
would have got over that hangup. They might have 
done Step! Six quite gladly. 

Susan - And also Steps Five and Seven. 

Ted - That's the point I was trying to make. 

Betty - But we didn't choose them! 

(Feb; 15,7193) 

8. Teachers were sometimes participating in the 
modules, not through any interest on theimspantyecbut 
because of commitments made by their school administrators. 

Bill - Exactly, and 'the thing here is that we're, 

we're overreacting on the basis of forced choice. 

That all of the people that we've been pilotting 

with, and have been trying things out with, are 


people who didn't choose to go into Ehps.aCeE nv ie,. 


Brad - Yeah, they've been pilotted under some OF 
the worst 
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Bill - Under duress. 
Brad - worst conditions. 


(Febsnclel, 89S 4 
LO 290% pe.) %95'0)) 


Tom - I'm not sure at all that the enthusiasm comes 
from the staff as much as it does from Irene's 
Feeling that they ‘need it. 


Susan - So they may be resentful about being involved 
PGeltceinethe, first place. 


Ted - See, now, if she feels that they need it, and 
they're saying that, "No-one ever asked us what 
we need." 


e e © e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e 


BOGL Ye sbhere si another. point. though.«jwif.e,. principal 
Of an School, decides. that.this is what ithe stafé, of 
his school or her school is going to be subjected to, 
(General laughter at the word, "subjected") 


Percy — imney Giant ask for that..)She did. Shes 
the, she's the one that should be going through the 
PLOCeSS..6 NOteithem. That's not democratic. 


Ted - You're in great form this morning, Betty. 


Betty - Well, heavens, it's so ridiculous, all these 
factors that we have to compete against. Other 
people's. bloody: stupidity. Zf that prineipal,at 
Lakeside Elementary is so much of an autocrat that 
Shey dictates what her staff is-going to do, then 

she deserves what she gets! 


Ted - But we're the ones getting it. 


Bettye] fdeknow it! .And it's#noteiam! pAnd Alice 
should not come out under those circumstances if 

she knows that. It's just making our job doubly hard. 
Coming out when the staffs don't want to be 
in-serviced. How charming! Democracy in action! 


(Febzed5,t1981)) 


9. Some teachers perceived the pilotting as something 


done merely as a formality, to legitimize the Mentor Program. 


It really had little significance because itewasetoor late 


for any major changes to occur anyway. 
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Susan - And they also seemed to think, they felt 
that the pilotting is futile because they vsay, Chat, 
Okay, "Alberta Ed., ACCESS, and so on have 
invested a certain amount of Money in hrs .somrar 
and so much time has been invested in it, we're 
not going to change the basic format. We might 
change a few cosmetic things." And she's probably 
Fight. The basic format is going to go ahead. 
bOnone Said, “What*s the point?" 


(Feb. 15, 1993 9)) 
10. The attitude of observers was sometimes considered 
eoroe GCtrimental “to the success of pilot sessions. 


Betty - I was so annoyed that they came down from 
Perncate Public and sat there in front of those 
Eeachers “and”said,”"Oh, “well, we're just going to 
have another Downey Report in five years." That's 
Srrovely dathitude to have at» this point, #isn-&  1t? 
With a new curriculum in place, he's already 
expecting that we're going to get another Downey 
Report saving, “Send 1t back.” “Now this “1s"a damn 
consultant with the system who's talking this way! 
Bnd aAnitront of a.qroup of teachers! 


Tom - Probably they didn't know what the Downey 
Report was about. 


Betty - No, but he did and he was directing his 
comment merely at us. But, you know, it still 
bugged me that he would say that in front of a group 
Of teachers. that ne's quietly accepting that 

the new curriculum is going to bomb. That's a 

nice positive attitude to have! 


e ° e e 
e e ° e e e e e e ° e ° e e e e e ° e o e 


Betty - That was the point - that guy made a Crack 

at that point in the discussion, that guy from 

Central Office. I said to him that we had been . 
Erying veryenard not*to be directive to teachers in 
these modules, you know, do this, do this, do this,) and 
the next thing. And he said, "All you've got now 

is a subtler form of direction." 


Susan - Well, I think we've discussed that between 
ourselves, haven't we? 


eC welts ws "ss 


Betty - But I thought that was not the place tenbe 
saying that when we're trying to pilot the scutes 
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Susan - Yeah. 


Betty - with a group of teachers. It didn't create 
a very good atmosphere in the room. 


(Feb. 15> 8193.0) 

The ad hoc advisory committee proved to be a useful 
source of legitimation. When questioned about any 
decision, it was very easy to evade responsiblity by 
reminding one another either that the committee had 
approved it or that the decision had come from the 
committee in the first place. 


pucai — ihe thing that, you know what"s going to 
Mapocw us Tf.it turns out people, if Lt gets 
bad’ feedback all along, if it is used, who's 
going to get all the blame? Everyone else is 
Pond eeO OeCerunning ott ltke sr _”.. 


wea — Weil, I don’t know if they? can. 
Susan - Well, why? The developers did it, you know. 
Ted - The ad hoc committee approved it. 


Susan - Yes, but they'll just say, "Well, we were 
under time constraints." 


Ted - Well, let them say what they want. We can 
turn around and say, "We were under lots of 
constraints too. We were under the constraints 

of the Kanata Kits. .We were under the constraints 


€@® the Teaching Units. ” 


Betty - Changes that the committee wanted made that 
we didn't approve of, but we made them because 
they wanted them. 


(Pepe loosest) 


Betty - There's a point though, if I may interrupt 
for a sec. There is a point though, that I think 
Bill alluded to earlier that, that Karen might 
like to know, and that is - they are commitified, 
as you said. 


Bill - Um hm. 
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Betty - The reason the module pattern is so 
consistent is because the committee wanted it 
tha Geway sneTheywwanted bs. d.. 


(Feb. bir 9 oie 


Betty - And, of course, they were holding us, as 
Susan was saying, they were holding us responsible 
for those pages out of the Kanata Kit. 


musaiba—ethnate. Vs wright pyyeah. 


Bettys bute weadrdn’t. develop ‘kt hyThis Gwas 
developed by somebody else. 


Susan - We were responsible for the whole curriculum. 
Betty - We had to use them in these modules though. 
But we didn't actually do them. 'Cause they were 
giving us personal Hell, weren't they? We were 
supposed to have done these sheets and they were 
wrong. And we were getting the flack right there 


and then. And we kept saying, "We didn't do them, 
you know. We have to use them." 


° e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e 


Susan - It seems sensible for us to leave the self- 
directed then, in terms of this change. 


Betty - Yeah, but we still obeyed the committee 
in making them self-directed. 


(Reb. yliS' wel [ieH4) 
Appeals to Significant Others 

Werner has defined the phrase, "appeals to significant 
others," as referring to the use of experts "to lend 
Support and authority to the position taken by program 
developers" (Werner, 1977, p. 106). 

The Mentor developers' "significant others" seem to 
have been research in the areas of learning theory and 
in-service education for teachers. The impact of learning 


theory was most evident in the format of the modules. 
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When this format was questioned by one developer, 
another developer appealed to learning theory to provide 


Bupport for the format used. 


Ted - Yeah, see I'm assuming that I'm interested 
in this, you know, and that I've come along and 
I've been unhappy about the way my units start 
and I've heard all about these Openers or whatever 
people call them, because there's a whole bunch 

Of weasel words for that too. So, now I'm going 
to see two teachers with different ways of 
introducing Openers - one who's pretty directive 
and the other one who likes to work with the 
students, and I get some idea of what they are. 
And I know that in the end I'm going to work up by 
developing one anyway. So why would I want to 
experience one at the beginning and then work on 
One later? 


Tom, - I’ think. the rationale is pretty clear. The 
most meaningful examples from which to build 
concepts are ones with which you have had 
immediate contact, personal experience. This is 
the same principle of starting with as concrete 

an example as possible for concept development. 
And if the concept you're after is Opener, the 
most concrete example you can provide of Opener is 
a personal experience with an Opener; not reading 
about Openers, but having the experiences personally. 
That was our rationale. 


Tea = i know what our rationale was, but now i°m 
Ehinking Of all of the criticisms we've had. They) re 
Saying things like, "Oh, to hell with all these 
Gharacteristics.: " 


Pom = They didn't say, To hell with all these 
Characteristics!” 


Ted - Well, you know, I'm. . 


Tom - They're saying that the crummy Ching. Les LOO long. 
And I think what Brad is saying is, "That's Okay, fine, 
let's find a short one." But let's try to build on 
personal experience with Openers before we turn Ome 
Sort of like Dale's Cone of Experience. Start with 
the most concrete example first before you turn to 

the less and less concrete examples for concept. 
development. It still seems like a sound learning 


experience to me. 
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Tom - Sheridan phoned a week ago, and said that 
Tornowsky was looking at using this Mentor Program 
aS a test case for the Tripartite Committee's 
approach to in-service. The Tripartite Committee, 
apparently, has listed a bunch of principles that 
they think should apply to in-service programs. 

And one of the principles they list is that the 
development of in-service programs should be based 
On sound learning principles. It seems to me that 
starting with that direct experience is consistent 
with what we know about good learning and what we 
know about good concept development. I guess I'd 

be loathe to start with a more abstract presentation 
of that concept. I'd prefer starting with something 
that's direct and as meaningful as we can manage. 


(Rugquet 277519380) 


In the next excerpt, the appeal is to the literature 


on in-service, with specific mention made of Fullan and 


Pomftret’s extensive review of the research done in this 


emea™. 


Brad - The way the format's going to be handled, I 
guess is the question. We kicked that around when 
Wer iiatiarly put 1c together’ and*? Still? thinky2t 's 
based on some pretty sound, it was based on some 
pretty sound notions as to what would make an 
attractive in-service session, in terms of 
involvement, some visuals, and something to take 
away. 


Ted - Take them through the process. 


e e e e ° 
e * e o e e 2 ° es e e ° e ° e e e. ° e ° 


Brad - "Interest wanes when you get away from the 


practital,* usetul“ideas’ ‘(Readang a pa lowmeecacher’s 


written comment) 


Tom - You know, I somehow think this last comment 
- you go back to that Fullan and Pomfret stuff and 
that's basically what he's saying. _"Decentralize 
your resources, give them responsibility for 
generating materials, let them establish the 
appropriate focus." 
PpEecepes. 


(Be pe etse eas 
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Nihilism 
According to Werner, nihilism involves methods 
whereby "alternative reality interpretations are given a 
Becative' status’, (1977, p. 125). 
The ad hoc advisory committee was a tarqetwof 
nihilism. 


prade— Well, let"s go back to,that Opener.one 
and look at it. The committee seemed to be 
favourably impressed with that kind of format. 


Beay— ye lt look at 1t Carefully then. “(Voice 
heavy with sarcasm) 


(ADT ITPA, ooo) 


Tom - Take them through a Resolving the Issue 
issue, where they might have enough personal 
knowledge to enable them to come to grips with 
it, to identify some of the values. The two 
things that I thought we 


Betty - Let's make up a hypothetical thing about 
Wide rene DOaLd 16, 9Oing, tO Offer us for a salary. 


Ted - We did that last time and they bloody 
well blew us out of the room. 


e 
e e ° ° 2 ° ° e 


Brad - I've just sat there and been bored Silly 
as chey go through this stuff; and this — and 
now we're backing up even one step further and 
Saying, "Here's a proposal for what we're going 
tordo.' 9h know that they're going to — just 
Rind “Gf "talk around it for an “hour. 


(May 20, 1980) 


Ted - No, redoing the whole page for just one word 
isn't what you want to do. 


Susan - They'll be making more changes anyway, 
probably. 


Tom - The only thing I'm really concerned about is 
once you tell them about that kind, of a (change, 


then they start - 
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Brad - Yeah. 


Tom - "Hmmm, why are we doing that, now? What's 
Significant about that?" They they're likely to 
go back to Step Two 


Ted - And say, "That's not what we did in the 
Other, i1s7it2" 


POM teeond. Sayin tHey pa thic=1 Shek ohn sl 
Susan - I don't know how you can be so patient. 
(Jan. 22x19 84) 


Brad -—.Resolving ‘the. Issue -—.I'm not sure that 
you can call that a demonstration. 


Tom - Why?! The committee thought that was great 
SGUuLt ~assupes,,,; fantastic... “Give sus +14,000<coprescof 
that. We want everybody in the world to see it. 
Susan - It makes you wonder about the committee. 


(Laughter) 


Tome 1.don-’ t-thianksthat’sia bads demonstrataron 
either. 


Susan - Dave Phillips thought the quality of that 
was good. 


Ted - That was just, that was 

TOM) 5 lane Cael Ist. 

Ted - being nice. 

Susan - nice? 

Ted. — nlite) 

Susan - Yeah, call it being phoney, not nice. 


TNede=, Yeah, Dut << \s 


Tom - It wasn't just Dave. Linda Adams Phoudhe: te 
was good too. She was anxious to use it. 


Ted - She probably voted against us as well. 


Susan - Pardon? 


Ted - She probably voted against us as well. 
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(Feby 15, 19840) 


ACCESS was also a target of nihilism. 


Ted - We also got taken around ACCES S45 Whiehs is 
Ce meee Liss WSOrnGs OF Weikeciactrip: toventn ; 

It reminds me of Alice in Wonderland, except 
you're continually! falling down the hole. You 
never hit: bottom. (Laughter) Didn't you feel 
that way, though? You're taken around all of this 
p¥ace. Si thistseudio, oh, we're doing a film 
about this, or whatever, you know. Very impressed 
and you can hear hammers in the background, so you 
know someone's working. There's a gnome at the 
back who hangs on walls to give visitors the 
impression that work's going on. Because the rest 
of the time we only saw two people actually engaged 
in what I would call anything that was producing 
material. We saw one. . 


Tom - Not like if they came over here. 


Ted - We saw one guy editting a film and we saw two 
fellows who calimed that they were putting the 

sound track on another. But the rest - every time 
we-~went "somewheretit swaspo"Hie Brill, i SHip~ethiss" 
Nobody, everybody knows that everybody's going around. 
There's always aspidistras all over the place. Every 
time you come-to a, a ramp in the stairs, there's 
aspidistras and you expect that Johnson fellow from 
"Laugh-In," - you know, with the German helmet, to 
peer through it at any time. Then,they have to take 
you around and then you get this thing about what 

we haven't got. And what they haven't got Le wbat 
everybody in the school system has. They don't DENS 
machines to put things on half-inch tape. They don't 
have machines to put things on three-quarter inch 
tapes (But they've got no end of .- you know, like 
you look at the editting thing, they 've got these 
reels here. They've got all this film going in. 


Brad - It's made. 


Tede-Pit's like a Sort Of, you think eter Ie on ae 
fourth level of Dante's Inferno when you re in 1 
editting room. And then anything tha td.ss tom production 


for-Sschool Wheat 


(Nov. 14, 1980) 
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Another organization toward which nihilism was 


directed was Alberta Education. 


Tom - That's the change that's, I guess, most 
extensive - that they're going to mandate so much 
specific knowledge content in every unit that to 
continue the whole farce that it's gonna be 
inguiry is just ridiculous. 


Hoaey Teele lseaywaste,of time. -Asssoon.as sou tell 
people what the content, what specific content you 
Wane ~seheovniinijust . 6. 


Beety — they ise .giving.them.carnte-blanche todo 
time void traditional facts, knowledge. 


Tom - And they've got this testing committee now 
that's in the process of putting together a test 
they're going to use; and, of course, teachers, 
once they get wind of that - you can't blame them. 


Susan - Of course! 


Tom - They're going to be oriented toward making 
sure that the kids have the facts. 


Mary - Why are they so gung ho on insisting that 
wemcon tinue .wi thmthiseapproach,, then ;, "to pin-sexuvice. 


Tom - I think, because, in the process of developing 
amcurkd cium, jquide,.a\ lotsef scommitment.jwas yburlt up 
that 


Mary - That this is the rhetoric. 
Toms <this;*ks ithe ~ood thing to do. 
Mary - This is the rhetoric for the pubdeieH 


Tom - Then the Minister mandates that, they plug in 
all of the specific content. And to be sure that 
that happens, he's going to test the kids on it. 
They're going to be tested at the end of Grade six, 
Grade nine, and Grade twelve. 


Mary - Why doesn't he test them on whether or not 
they're developing any strategies for dealing with 
values, or whether they're developing any ee 
in reading a graph, or uh, reading a timeline: 
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Tom - Because, very simply, Peter Lougheed doesn't 
give a damn about those kinds of goals. Peter 


Lougheed is concerned that kids know Canadian history 
and geography. 


Mary - But, like, what criteria are we using to 
eeecide=that? Mitmean’ i. .: 


Betty - Here's a good statement and I'd love to know 
how he thinks he's going to test this - "Mr. Speaker, 
the Department of Education intents to test 

Students' knowledge about Canadian history, geography, 
and citizenship." 


Mary - They'll give them paper-and-pencil tests. 
Beetyrs Howndo*you#test :eitizenship? 
Tom =i Knowledge about’). .i-. 


Mary - Ask them things like - What does 'R.C.M.P.' 
stand for? 


Tom - What is the function of the 


Mary - How many seats are there in the House of 
Commons? 


Tom - Senate? What is the function of the House and 
what's the function of the Prime Minister? 


Mary - How old do you have to be to vote? Who's 
vour-M. GA? 


Tom *— Sure, that"s citizenship. 
Mary - Who's the mayor of Edmonton? 


Tom - Those are the kinds of things that are going 
EO cohinithere vands.s". .< 


Betty - "It will not be a test of current curriculum 

Om instruction. It. is intended asa preinstructional 
test and it is expected to assist in assessing © ‘ 

appropriate instruction and content for the region. 


Tom - Well, that's just the one this Fall. That's 
this little - that teachers' Black test. 


Mary - But, it's saying that those things are Be 
important things, because you want to find out what 
kids know about them now. 
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2OM== 50; apparently; “there! 4a Tot°o6f concern that 
that statement about "Canadian knowledge as a 
precondition for integrated studies" meant that 
you had to start the year with a Stralgqne *tactual unit 
on chronological history and regional geography. 


Betty — And, hopefully, get on to the social inquiry 
process later? 


Tom —- I don't know if "hopefully" is the word or not. 
But, at any rate, that should come first, and given 
the propensity of teachers to stretch their first 
unit out at great length, (I'm the same way, I must 
admit), if they never got around to social studies 
as it’s written in that document, well, it wouldn't 
PemeulOrlsing tO ‘anybody, “I'm*’sure-. And then, since 
micy Le gormg to: have the testing, at the end *of- the 
year in Grades six, nine, and twelve, toward the 

end of the year everything else is going to get 
dropped while they work on factual knowledge. 


e e ® e e e e e e e e e oe e e e e e e ° e ° e e ° 


Betty - Well, where does this leave our in-service 
Sturt? 


Tom - The direction that we were given was to go ahead 
with the program as it was originally proposed and 
not to worry about the, any change in the program. 


Mary - It's going to be just like the Kanata Kits - 
Pe won tc rt. 


Betty - We're creating a white elephant here, are we? 
(May 137 1960) 
The 1981) "socral “studies curriculum came “infor “a”great 
deal of nihilistic comment as well. The following comments 
were made upon looking through a draft version of the new 


Curriculum. 


Tom - So, I guess what he was saying was, ea Ou 
guys had better have a look at the treatment of 
analyzing, evaluating data and Openers and so on 
in the revised curriculum," because foe ae to 

there are some more specific | 
aweiai rigns of those in this version which might 
have some implications for those modules, so it 
behooves us to have a glance at the revised 
document. 
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Mary - "Social Studies defined" - that's going to 

be fun. I should have read that last week when 

TWAS OOINngG. My. .) 2) (Laughter), I'm always a week 
behind. Now, wait a minute - here we are, you see. 

My thesis is just going to be right in here - "Social 
studies is the school subject in which students 

learn to explore, and where possible, £0 resolve 
social issues that are of public and personal concern: 
a. history, geography and the social sciences provide 
the content. for inquiry into social issues." You're 
going to have to shape up there Tom. It's going to 
besright into the history,. geography. You're going 

to be right in line with Manitoba any moment now. 

They sit for one hundred and ten years and, by God, 
Veuy re Gaght back toxus.. (Laughter), "These disciplines 
enable students to bring to the issue a better 
understanding of their cultural heritage, their 
natural environment, the society in which they live, 
and the complexity of the human experience." 


Tom — Love 1t. 


Maxy — Beautiful..."Citizenship - Effective citizenship 
is the ultimate goal of social studies." Gee! 

"The value, knowledge, and skill objectives of this 
curriculum are designed to help students develop 
intellectual independence," (Not bloody likely!), 
"moral maturity and more effective involvement in the 
Polit LGAl ~eCCOnOm! C,giand Social atfarrs of their 
Communities... Well, that’s. certainly different. than 
what. was there before... That isn't the way it was 
defined before. 


Tom - There must be an awful lot of room for political 
geography in that. 


Mary - Um hm. Okay, and here it's all spelled out - 
where the geography is, where the history 1s, where 
the political science is, where the economics 1S. 
This, is Ontario4s curriculum, you guys. Tato you. 
Hang in there. You'll be right with us. 


Tom - The content is certainly far more specific. 
It makes the '71 version of the program look as nebulous 
as... Want to take bets on how many people will 


read that document? 


Mary - About the same number that read the last one. 
(Laughter) A few. 


Tom — This is fatter - more intimidating. 
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Pecry = ft Ss quickér@to give the "kids a retrieval 
chart that's already done. That saves you a step 
in the process. And, better Still} teliethem what 
you want them to find out and they'll find out. 


Mary - Well, in essence, you can't blame the teachers 
for holding that view, because, in Lack, | ene 
Curriculum says the same thing really. “Tt doesn et 
really want teachers to, to come up with social 
issues from the children. It says, "These are the 
issues you should deal with in this unit." 


Maby~— iitat curriculum really “ts prescriptive: 

And it's becoming more prescriptive, and what 

We're trying to do in this in-service is ‘to make 
teachers less prescriptive and so we're flying in the 
EacevOr what the curriculum ts*trying todo. 


(Aug. 11, 1980) 

Nihilism was directed toward the Kanata Kits and 
Teaching Units as well. 

Betty - See, what I was thinking - the difficulty 

with planning examples to fit in the modules taken 

from the Teaching Units and the Kanata Kits would 

be phenomenal because some of the Units, for instance, 

have no affective stuff in them at all. 

Hugh - Do you like this generalization? 


Betty - How do you feel about it? 


Tom - The whole cognitive and affective ( ) 
evaluating knowledge. 


Mary ="“Freblike the fact that China ( ). It makes 
me feel good. 


Brad - On a five-point scale, how good? (") skilts, 
inquiry and participation skills. 


° ° e e 
° e ° e e ° ° ° e e e e e ° 


Betty - But if we have to confine ourselves to 
examples out of Teaching Units and Kanata Kits, 
we're going to be hard pressed. 


(fuly 26; reo) 


; and 
Betty - Because in some of fhe -unLts there are, 


Kanata Kits, there are no analy Zi 0G) age wee 
There are no evaluation of data activities. 7 
don't know how you feel but if somebody arbitrarily 
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Said, you know, "Here's what other people are 
doing," and it's not on the unit I designed, I 
might not take it too well. So 


Tom - You all see what her problem is? 
Mary — Um hm. 
Betty - I was talking to Mary about it before. 


Mary - I suggested that she just put in a disclaimer 
Saying, "For the purposes of this in-service, 

these categories were being, or these ways of 
Organizing are being selected, while in the Teachers' 
Units and Kanata Kits, other titles were used. 

Pace CyPpesOL activity was..." 


Betty - It goes even deeper than that though. It's 
not? just yotherctitles that they used; It's wrong 
intents are specified. 


fome—-i. i “heareyougsaying “partrof<the problemiisethat 
- a teacher teaching Grade Four looks at the back 

to find some examples of analyzing and evaluating 
data, and hits a blank. This Teaching Unit doesn't 
have any analyzing and evaluating data as such. 

So there's a teacher sitting there saying, "Hey, I 
thought we were supposed to be using a process which 
included analyzing and evaluating data. How come 
here's an exemplary unit that doesn't have it?" 


e 
e e e e ° e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e ° e ° e 


But it starts muddying when it comes to organizing 

it because as long as,I think Brad remarked the other 
day, these Kanata Kits have retrieval charts already 
done in them. You tell me the kids do any organizing 
of data when they've got the retrieval charts 

handed to them on a stupid handout with the data 
organized. 


e e e e e e 
e e e e e ° e e e e e 


Betty - It's hard to get round. Like you were saying, 
I don't want to have blanks appearing, saying, you’ 
know - it's pretty hard to say there are no analyzing 
data activities in this unit. But it would be true 
because there aren't in some of them. There aren't 
in some of them I was looking at this morning. 

There aren't in some of the Kanata Kits. 


Tom - I'd put down what you can and at the top a 
sentence that said, "These are some examples that 


~ Ww 
were found in some of the units. 
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Betty - It would have to be that Way, DU tetioe in 
a way that says the other units don't have any.) Bite 
it should be saying that, you know. 


Tom - Well, just leave a blank place and type in 
iiere — "This lousy unit “didn't Rave an example." 


(July Si 19 30) 


Mary — so. .there really isn't any way that children 
will define their own value issue anymore. 


Betty — The Kanata Kits don't even pretend’ to do 
Pedi. (ney start Off “with "a value issue. 


e e e e e e e e e e e e e e ° e e e e e e e 


Betty - The people who designed those Teaching Units 
didn't know the process. And those are the people 
telling others how to do it? Now, it seems to me 
eae te = peer tert, re's'kind”-of "the onus rs ae 
our feet now. 


e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e 


Betty - Have any of you looked closely at the Grade 
Eight Kanata Kit? It completely avoids the whole 


Soclor Inguiry process: ‘ Tt boggles. It does a 
token thing of it, but there is no resolving of any 
issue. There is no applying of any decision. 


(aug? 11, nso) 


Tom - It's one of the handouts I'm gonna use with 
my 312 course under the heading of "What do you 


get for 84 million dollars?" That's what you get - to 


sing "Oh; Canada” every morning. 
Brad — Symbols. 


Tom - I'm surprised the Teacher's Guide doesn't_ 
have the words to "Oh, Canada" in it and some kind 


Of pledge to the flag in it. 
(Aug su 26,7 1750) 


Ted - Of course, I always think then if we told them 
it was from a Grade Two Kanata Kit, they should 

be up in the air about the damned Kanata Kit. They 
didn't like it. What the Hell do they think some 


kids are going to think of it? 
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Ted - Because it seems to me that, however, we go 
abouts it, you’ know? ; thie constraints, you know, like 
if I was teaching in Pincher Creek, you know, I 
mean, I'd probably be using the Kanata Kit to keep 
a desk up, you know, because the légus. brokeneo ure 
And, I mean that could happen. 


e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e 


Tom - Well, what are the units and Kanata Kits that 
stick out in peoples' minds as good ones? 


Ted - Now, there's the problem. 


Brady —. That! Soright!s. Thaitis right!siThey tooksour 
TOUriast.sUunit- and stuck ity in» there. holus—bolus, 


FOmMe= erat Ss a lousy unit. That unit is’ the’ biggest 
mishmash! 


Betty - Turn the tape off because I'm getting sick. 


Prady—. lythink you de bettermclarifyrtha tetorithat 
Rapenmeno justesaid it includes our material and 
Enemvou-say it's lousy, SO . . « 


Tom - You know, what I was going to say was it 
diesn't seem to me to hang together very well. 


se 
e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e 


Betty - Scrap the Grade Six Teaching Unit. We may 
as well forget Grade Six completely, because that 

Grade Six Teaching Unit is very poor and there is 

no Kanata Kit. 


(AUGse274 ICU) 
Betty - There's only one shared, just because 


Brill s= One sharea and two teacher =<. 


Betty - they're hard to find in the Kanata Kits 
and Teaching Units. That was about the best 
example Ted could find that he thought could be 
codified, and used that way, from that Grade 
Tweaive kit; Kanatay Kit. 


(Feb... bi loca 
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Ted - See, it was interesting that the few times 
I've been around where we've ever done any DLsvOorterng 
at all, if ever we've used examples from the 
Kanata Kit in the first step, they've always 
rejected them. 


Ted - That's the first time though that I've ever 
sat down and tried to do that Grade Seven one. 


Bewey — Well, EF hadn't tried it before.” There was 
no way we could understand the directions for it, about 
how to score yourself on a sheet. 


fed-— And you ‘cotlid just imagine a Grade Seven kid 
PrVvinguco, sont it out. 


Betty — And, of course, they were holding us, as 
Susan was saying, they were holding us responsible 
for those pages out of the Kanata Kit. 


Stisan = whatis right, yes. 


Betty - But we didn't develop it! This was developed 
by somebody else. 


Susan - We were responsible for the whole curriculum. 


Betty - We had to use them in these modules though. 
Bitewewe Gidn’ t,.actually do Chem. “Cause “they were 
Giving us personal Hell, weren't they? We were 
supposed to have done these sheets and they were 
wrong. And we were getting the flack right there and 
then. And we kept saying, "We didn't do them, you 
know. We have to use them." 


(HED. Loy Lao.) 
Pilot teachers did not escape nihilistic comment either. 
Pillotting the modules was a very disheartening 
experience. As a result, the developers became very 


discouraged. 


Tom - Not a good way to start this morning because 
Wi just feel, why bother! 
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pucate—- Well, that's natural. Why bother doing all 


this when they hate what we've done so far anyway? 


(Feb. 1570.19.00) 
The quoted comments in the next excerpts (Aug. 26, 
1980) are being read from feedback forms filled out by 
participants in a pilot session of the Openers module. 
Part of the module had involved viewing a videotape 
entitled "People In Need." The videotape showed two of 
the developers doing an Opener to a unit on Haves and 
Have-Nots, with a Grade 4/5 class. The children were asked 
to produce paper squares of a particular size, with one-half 
the class given the appropriate tools, and the other half 


not. The reward for each perfect square was a jellybean. 


Brad - "Jellybeans are not nutritious." (Reading 
from a Feedback Form) 


Susan - Can you believe it? 
Brad — God! 


Betty - The one lady who wrote that there - I couldn't 
believe it. She was most annoyed. 


Brad —— le 1uSst, read that. 


Betty - Two people responded that way, that they 
didn't like the idea of using jellybeans. They 
weren't nutritious. Too much sweet bugs the teeth. 
Question Four - "What activities were most helpful?" 
Now, think this is interesting. 


Ted - "Lack discipline, rather noisy." 


(Laughter) 


Brad - I've been told that before. My students look 
at and say, "My God, you don't know how to control 


kids very well." 


(Laughter) 
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Tom - We did accomplish what we were after. 

Ted - "Is the use of candy as a reward necessary?" 
Bred. —s isnt: that, unbelievable? 

fede “DO. not Leek for money." 

Tom - "Activities that were least helpful." 


Betty - One cheeky person wrote, "Filling out the 
questionnaire was least helpful." 


(Laughter) 


Ted — That's true. Look at all the trouble it caused 
us. Another winner. 


(Aug. 26, 1980) 


Betty - Will there also be some teachers who will 
S2€ and pick holes for ‘the fact that they're not, 


Tom - Likely. 

Peccy — they're not superfying the’ production? 
Tom - Likely. 

Susan - It doesn't matter what we do 


Betty - Look at the comments that John Black's, of 
course admittedly, we keep getting back to the fact 
that they were so picky, but John Black's group 
were saying things like, you know, "The noise in 
PootaVel Reawas terrible!" and “I didn’t’ know what 
he was really trying to do," and... 


(Aug. 27, 1980) 


Betty - To suit people with this attitude though! 
They don't give a shit! Why should we revamp things 


to suit people like this? 


Betty - See, they, they were talking about bringing 
stuff back from in-services. They Likeyto brang 2 
things back that they could use in the classroom the 
next..day. 


And we reminded them that this was a process. 
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Tom - Step Six is supposed to help them generate 


Susan - But I guess the point is it helps them to 
gerrerate ; 


Tom - something for their own classes. 


Betty - Yeah, not us giving it to them. They wanted 
something handed to them. They were very happy 

when we told them there would be Appendices that 
would contain certain examples. They were very 
happy about that. 


pusan*-"Yeah, in fact, that's what one of them 
mentioned was the best thing about Resolving the Issue, 
that it had examples in the Appendix. 


few eyea but they still don*t know the process, so 
what darn good are the examples going to be to them? 
You know, they're going to go about them in a 
teacher-directed nonprocess way. And the examples 
Wee etal hla 


e e e e e e e e e e e e ° e e e e e e e e e ° e e 


Susan - You know why they liked the Decision Tree? 
fom=—"Wiy did they? fi ‘was curious about that. 
Susan - Well, the kids would be able to colour it. 
Tom - (Loud laughter) 


Betty - Are we ever flogging a dead horse, or are 
we not? 


Tom - Oh, gee! 
Susan - No, but the point is, I understand why. 


Tom - Ohhh! 


Susan - No, listen. You know, the point is that that 
was very straightforward. And they said, You Know , 
you can see how it works up and everything. It's 

the kind of thing I can see using in my class more 
than the Decision Map. I can see using that and I can 
see, you know, the kids may even want to colour =e 
afterwards." And I knew that comment , you know, when 
you say it it sounds so superficial and everything, 
but at least she felt it was good because it was 
something she could take away from the in-service 

and use. And that gets back to your point about ve 
teachers wanting something to use. There was something 


She could use. 
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Betty - We were facetious months ago. Who was it 
Said something about some workshop we were aL, OL 
whatever, conference - "Social studies is what you 
plan in the hallway on your way down after recess," 
That's it, isn’t it? That's the attitude rAgne 
there, that you got a sheet of paper to get the kids 
to colour. Then maybe a wee bit to do first before 
poevy colour it. What, that's social. studies. 


Beeuy tL think that this group at Lakeside 
Elementary is suspect and I don't think we should 
Dee an 


susan - Well, Alice said they're representative 
though. 


Tom - Representative of what she deals with all the 
time. She walks into an atmosphere of resenting 

the new curriculum, resenting somebody coming out 

to tell them what they're supposed to be doing in their 
classrooms, and the usual thing is to find the staff 
response similar to what we're getting at Lakeside 
Elementary. 


Betty - But we're not responsible for this feeling of 
mar itancy On their part. 


Tom - So we're not. 
Scan — Buty we. still nave. to work within that. 


Brad —.Could we create anything then that would -that 
they would like? 


Tom - I think they'd probably like it if we walked 
on coals in our bare feet. 


Ted - Well, they did bring up the point that... 
fom = and cried a lot. 

(Laughter) 

Betty - And analyzed and organized at the same tite. 


Ted - Rita did bring up the point, didn't she, aaa 
they bring up these super speakers Lromatie US ae 


Susan - Oh, yeah, somebody from California really 
impressed her. She made her laugh and made her 
excited about .'. . 
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Betty - That's entertainment though. That's not 


learning. 
Susan - Yes, but that's the whole point. 


Tom —- At 3:30 they're ready for a little entertainment. 
Serious work is not what they're looking for at the 
end of their day. 


susan)- But the point is, would they think this was 
any better at nine in the morning? I wonder. 


Betty - What's the matter with their attitude? 
Heaven's to Betsy! Those teachers are really living 
compared to twenty years ago. 


(Laughter) 


They're getting time off class to go to in-services! 
I never in my life got that! I went to every in-service 
at the end of the day. 


susan = So did I and I always thought I was lucky. 


Betty - And I could count on the fingers of one hand 
anything that was entertaining in any of them. 


fom — It's not twenty years ago. 


Betty. ~.() 3) ‘That's what's happening., People are just 
giving them lots of goodies to placate them, entertaining 
sessions and what have you. 


Ted, .— YOur.said, Lt. 


J e es . 
e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e 


Ted. Uf ob ewalked,.on .coals, 1.4, burn, my feet and they'd 

say, "There you are. Bloody social studies educators. 

They burn their feet. Science guys can do it. They've 
got a better deal." 


So LG Oe Ee e's 
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Brad - What would, would there be any advantage, to, to 
not handing them the booklet? To have the pages, some 
of the pages separately. 


Tom - Gee, the ones who were in on the plOte.coego 
through it in ten minutes would be really crushed. 
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Brad - Yeah. 


tomes. “Give'*me ‘that !erGive me that! © “tawant iti" 


Brad - On the overhead, though, you might just have the 
model itself. The other things you would talk to. 

And then, and then, once you've made them listen to 

ee» Be) 

7Om = Treating them like little kids. 


Brad. >CYeal, sit Se. "Well; it's’ trying tocontrolthe 
communication that's going on. 


Tom - Right. 
fea — Well, that gets at the idea of justification. 


Tom —- Make them sit so they're facing you so that 


eis. 


Brad - So that they can't be miserable, can't talk 
to each other, and make snide, offhand remarks. 


e e e e e e e e e o e e e e e ° e e e e 


Ted - We'll lead 'em. We'll lead 'em. We'll say, 
- I'll share an example with them of the Riverbend one. 


And then try to get responses from them. “What have 
you done?" (Laughter) Noting.” -« “Thatetrguved.," 
"What have you got?" (Laughter) 

Tom - "Oh, worthless one, what have you done?" 


Betty - Rita'll pop you in the nose. 


Ted - ( ) Get off your ass and do some social 
action! (Laughter) 

Ted - I'll wear a suit tomorrow. Come with a bandage 
on. "I tried puttin' my hand on hot coals, but it 


didn ketwork. " 
(Laughter) 
Betty - And come limping in. 


(Laughter) 
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ped x Ti get ‘you to’ paint’ a black mark acroge my 
hands for the poker. 


Susan - Maybe this won't be so bad after all. 


Betty o—~ Do some of those cute and fancy experiments 
‘that kids love. You know, the kind where you put a 
Saucer of water and a piece of paper and put a 
tumbler over the water glass. First of all you 

light the paper, put the glass over it, and the water 
all gets sucked up into the glass. Very effective. 
Kids love it. 


PoPeeaioli jit ' SG not social action though. I think 
what you do is you start off by having them decide 
EO,;go On strike tomorrow." 


Ted - And then they'll turn around and say, "Well, we 
needn't do the rest because we won't work." 


(Reb. boy aloe.) 
Nihilism is a plausibility structure involved with 
maintaining a shared viewpoint. A shared viewpoint is 
developed through conversation. 
Berger has said that 


Plausibility, in the sense of what people actually 
find credible, of views of reality depends upon 
the social support these receive. . . We obtain 
Our notions about the word originally £rom other 
human beings, and these notions continue to be 
plausible to us in a very large measure because 
others’ continue to affirm them... . It1sS in 
conversation, in the broadest sense of the word, 
that we build up and keep going our view of the 
world. It follows that this view will depend upon 
the continuity and consistency of such conversation 
and that it will change as we change conversation 
partners. (Berger, 1969, p- 43) 


The developers engaged in a great deal of conversation, 
both in and out of committee meetings. These conversations 
7 > 7 mW 

served to maintain a shared viewpoint concerning "outsiders 


such as members of the ad hoc committee. Through 


ion 
conversation, members gave one another support in a situatio 
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S02 
where they felt relatively powerless, in that the parameters 


were determined by Alberta Education, ACCESS, and the 

ad hoc committee. They felt beseiged by external forces. 
The use of nihilism was a defense against all of this. 

By defining other viewpoints as unworthy, perceived 


threats to one's own point of view of reality are neutralized. 
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Design 

The analysis of the Design involved two substeps. 
The first was a breakdown of the Mentor Program according 
to the implicit and explicit decisions which it 
represents,.and their constraints. 

Implicit decisions are those which are adopted 
without consideration of alternatives. Explicit decisions 
are those which are made after due consideration has 
been given to alternative courses of action. 

Each decision has been linked to an appeal to 
ea~voumstance or to a principle...,According. to Walker, 

The curriculum designer wants to be able to 

say he was constrained either by circumstances 

Or by his’ principles to,decade.as he,did. 

To be constrained by circumstances is the 

curriculum designer's strongest possible 

Justification, for then he has, no genuine 

enorece., 11971 ,> p.. 55s) 

The second substep was an analysis of the Design 
using the same categories applied to the Platform: 


Purpose,» bormat,.Content, Setting, Role of Participants, 


and Evaluation. 


Issue Decision Constraint 
Ge yew ss ijesingenks (CG). —=Circums tance 
(E) - Explicit (P) - Principle 
1. Should the in-service 
program rely on a lead-(E) - Leader (C) - Pilot teachers 
emer showld it.be directed - Alberta Educatio 


decision to appoint 
125 resource teachers 
as in-service leaders 


capable of being used 
independently by 
participants? 


Ral 702595 — (9) 
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Issue 


Where are the class- 
room demonstrations 
to take place and who 
is to teach them? 


Should an in-service 
with the intent of 
teaching about 
inquiry, use inquiry? 


Where did the role of 
developers end and 
Ehat Of ACCESS begin? 


Were teachers to 
choose between two 
modules dealing with 
the same inquiry 

Soi Li accocoing to 
their preferred 
teaching styles 
(teacher-directed or 
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Decision Constraint 
eon Tanah ty by ee 
teachers ina - 
Variety of class— ~ 
room situations 

around the prov- 

ince 


Ad Hoc Committee 
ACCESS 
Alberta Education 


(E) = Partly (C) = Pa lot “teachers 
(P). = Belief in learnine 


theory 


(E) - Developers 
“Wilting Of pr LiLe 
materials. 
Pilotting and rev- 
DS 1On. Oh pris 
materials. Editting 
of print materials. 
Writing of lesson 
plans for video- 
taped classroom 
demonstrations. 
Consultation during 
production. 

ACCESS - Production 
Of prod Gan ~~ ine Lucing 
PELNt and monprint 
components. 


(C). =. Contract 


= ACCESS 


(C) - Could not seem 
to develop a separate 
module on teacher- 
student shared 
decision-making 


(E) - Aspects of 
each teaching 
style in one 
module 


teacher-student shared 


decision-making) or 
were aspects of each 
teaching style to be 
in one module? 


Where is the content 
for the classroom 
demonstrations to be 
obtained? 


Were the modules 
to be varied in 
format or uniform? 


(E) - Primarily (Cc) - Ad Hoc Committee 
Kanata Kits and 

Teaching Units 

(I) Uniform (Cc) - Ad Hoc Committee 
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The number of implicit decisions in the design of 
any program is endless. However, any implicit decision 
should be able to be retrieved by asking how a particular 
issue was decided. 

While the number of explicit decisions is Eincte? 
the researcher does not claim that these six are the only 
decisions made on the basis of consideration of 
alternatives. However, they are certainly the major ones 
Purpose 

In the Proposal the purpose was stated as being 
to explore "alternate classroom organizations and 
instructional sequences inherent in the 1978 Alberta 
Soctalastudiess Program’ (py*1). 

Since the final materials sent to ACCESS by the 
developers did not contain a statement of purpose, the 
final* product produced by ACCESS was searched for* such. 
excerpt was taken to be a statement of purpose. 

Phegassimptionvishthaty pracor<totusingsthe 

Mentor Series, teachers will have undergone 

some initial experiences that will have given 

them a general introduction to the curriculum 

components, topics, objectives, and learning 

resources. 

The Mentor Series then can be utilized in 

giving more specific assistance to teachers 

in developing their abilities to help students 

with the various aspects of the inquiry process 

that is basic to teaching Social Studies, as 
outlined in the Curriculum Guide. (Mentor 

Project e919 Oly. Dp. 4) 

This statement is much more specific than the one 


found. ine the Proposal. It ties the in-service program, 
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not only to the provincial currrculbum abut specifically 
EO the: inquiry. model.within «it. 

It should be noted also that the "program" referred 
to in the Proposal is the 1978 interim curEiecuhum, swhaie 
the "Curriculum Guide" referred to in the Mentor Project 
book is the 1981 curriculum. 

Format 

In the Proposal, the format of the program was 
Organized around two sections. Part One was a self- 
awareness inventory. Based on this, participants would 
choose which of four kinds of in-service experiences they 
wished to pursue in Part Two: teacher-presenter, learning 
contracts, learning centres, or group investigations. 

In the final product, Part One was retained, but 
Part Two, as described in the Proposal, had disappeared. 
Rather than choosing among four classroom organizational 
patterns, participants could now choose among thirteen 
modules, nine of which were tied to the steps of the 
anquiry model in the curriculum guide; three being 
concerned with student evaluation and one on valuing. 

The developers, in the Proposal, make note of the fact 
that research indicates that in-service programs should be 
ongoing, as opposed to one-shot sessions. They also 
note that constraints of various types frequently make this 
impossible. Therefore, the program was to be flexible 
to enable it to meet the needs of both those who would be 


able to participate in a longterm program and those who 


would not. 
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Wiest nad tHormatof tthe program would seem on the 
surface to have achieved this end. There is the Option of 
participating in one or more of the self-contained modules. 
If an individual chose to become involved in every module, 
then the program would be longterm. However , Sirens ese 
to the discretion of individual school jurisdictions as to 
whether or not the many advantages of longterm in-service 
are built in. These would include opportunities to try 
out some of the strategies with a trusted observer, who 
could provide feedback and coaching. 

Content 

The content of the in-service program, according to 
the Proposal, was to be concerned with two areas: 

Organizing Social Studies for inquiry approaches 


Using a variety of approaches and strategies to 
increase student’ interest and motivation (P. 11) 


The focus was to be on the teacher developing a 
unit for classroom use based on one of the four classroom 
Organizational patterns: teacher presenter, learning 
contracts, learning centres, or group investigations. 

The content of each pattern was to vary according 
to the components considered necessary to making it 
most effective. However, each was to include case 
studies of classrooms in action, samples of children's 
work, pertinent articles, and samples of teacher tools 
useful to making the particular strategy most effective. 

The Mentor Project ended up being very uniform in 


the kinds of experiences offered in each module. Each 
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contained the following steps: 


Batic s. INntroduetion 

Pare 2: -Experiencing a 

Paths. Characteristics of. a 

Part 4: Classroom Demonstrations 

Part.5: «Sharing. Ideas.about 

Part 6: Developing a 

Part 7: Examples from Kanata Kits and Teaching Units 
Part 8: Module Evaluation Form 


Retained from the Proposal were the case-studies, or 
classroom demonstrations, as they were now called. 

The other aspects of the proposed program were generally 
discarded, with the exception of the student work samples, 
which do appear in some modules. 

A major difference was in the Proposal's focus on 
participants developing a unit for use in their own 
classrooms. Now, each module had one segment (Part 6) 
devoted to developing an activity using the skill with 
match that module dealt; i.e., in the Evaluating Data 
module, participants would develop an activity for their 
class involving evaluation of data for a unit with which 
they would be working. 

However, there was some doubt that even the little 
that remained of the original focus on participants 
developing something for use in their own classrooms 


would materialize in practice. It was found in pilotting, 


that first, there was rarely enough time for this activity, 


7 7 ' 
and second, even when there was, participants weren t 


particularly interested in doing i a 
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Setting 

No mention is made as to the efticacy “Of navang ene 
in-service take place in the school setting with the 
Staff of the school as the Participants. 

However, participants could form "intact Groups — On 
the basis of the self-awareness inventory. The idea of 
assisting group cohesiveness through the use of "pens, 
paper, folders, notebooks, etc. bearing a logo symbolic 
Se stherr group goals" (p. 12) has been discarded. The 
group interaction built into the modules would promote 
this end. 

Role of Participants 

1. Prior to the In-Service Program 

This note appeared in the Leader's Manual of each 
module. 

Pre-Attendance Preparation 

1. With some groups it may be possible to ~ 

involve teachers in preliminary activities 

such as: 

(1) Bring to the session specific issues/ 
problems they will be pursuing with 
their classes. 

(T2) Examples of ways to introduce issues/ 
problems they have used in their classes 
to share with others. 

(ria) Samples of children's work. 
(Leader's Guide, Openers, p. 2) 


This was a way of helping participants to shape the 


session and, as a result, to have a stake in 1ts success. 
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The Proposal (and the in-service literature) emphasized 
that teachers' needs should be taken into consideration 
when designing in-service programs and that teachers should 
have a role in the planning. 

The results of two teacher surveys on in-service 
needs are itemized in the Proposal. These would seem to have 
been taken into consideration in developing the proposed 
program. 

2. During the In-Service Program 

While teachers did not have a role in planning the 
in-service program prior to its inception, the Proposal 
Outlines a role for them in planning their experiences 
during the in-service. Based on their own knowledge of 
their preferences as to teaching styles and the additional 
illumination received as a result of the self-awareness 
Meventory, they were’ to choose the in-service experiences 
in which they were to participate in Part .Two of the 
session. 

This element of choice was retained in the final 
product, in that participants were still intended to make 
a choice following the self-awareness inventory. However, 
the decision was no longer partrculanly pertinent to the 
questions in the inventory, since they dealt with teaching 
style. The choice, with the exception of the valuing and 


evaluation modules, was based on which step of the inquiry 


model one wished to explore. In the final draft of the 
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Proposal, each of these modules was actually ‘going! totbe 
two. The activities in each of the two would be SliMaiha gy ; 
but one module was to be intended for participants with ta 
teacher-presenter classroom style and the other was to be 
intended for teachers who preferred to share the 
decision-making role with students. With this proposed 
format, the self-awareness inventory would still be useful 
in assisting participants to make a choice. However, in the 
final format, it was decidedly emasculated. 

oe Following the In-Service Program 

There was no change in the intent that participants 
would, following the in-service, implement the strategies 
learned. However, they would no longer be able to implement 
a unit developed in the in-service. 
Evaluation 

At the end of each module an evaluation form was 
included. The questions it asked were as follows: 

eg What were the strengths of the module? 

2. What were the weaknesses of the module? 

3. What improvements can you suggest for the 

module? 

The Leader's Guide for each module referred to the 
evaruactron form in this way: 

Leaders may wish to ask participants to complete 

the evaluation form. The information gathered 


in the evaluation form may be useful in planning 
future in-service sessions. 


As Nash and Ireland (1979) point out, feedback such as 


this is of limited value. This form does not begin to meet 
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erener the intents for evaluation expressed in the Proposal 
Or in the in-service literature. 

No provision was made to determine whether or not the 
in-service program actually had any impact on the 
classroom behaviour or participants. 

One of the major concerns of evaluation mentioned in the 
Proposal is to obtain descriptive data concerning teachers' 
activities in the in-service. There was no provision built 


foe ror this °in* the’ final outcome: 
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CuAP TER V7. 
SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 
Summary 

This study was concerned with describing the 
decision-making processes involved in the development 
of the Mentor Project, an in-service program. 

It was intended to meet the call, dating from the 
Wane Sixties, and continuing through. the seventies, 
£or 

apdividuals.«. .., «(tol take the time to write 

down descriptions of their activities, the 

kinds of decisions that they make, the 

kinds of information upon which they base 

their decisions, the kinds of conflicts 

Piacearise within the initiator group and 

how these conflicts are resolved, etc. 

feciwan, 1969; "p. 19) 

The researcher was a member of the development 
committee for the Mentor Project and participant 
Observation was the methodology used. 

Data collection, over a fifteen month period, 
included tape recordings of development committee 
meetings, informal interviews, and collecting of 
relevant documents. 

Analysis of data was loosely based on Decker 
Walker's "naturalistic model" which grew out of 


observations of how curriculum development actually 


occurs, as opposed to theoretical stances as onan ie 
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way in which it is 'supposed to occur.' This 
model postulates three stages to the development process. 
These are platform, deliberation, and design. 

From the Mentor Proposal was drawn "an idea of what 
eS and."a vision of what ought to be". (Walker, -1971, 

P- 52) which were considered to constitute the platform 
of the development committee. Implicit within the 
platform was a view of teachers, children, evaluation, 
in-service, resources, and social studies. These, 
along with explicit statements concerning the shape of 
the intended program, surveys on teacher needs, the 
recent research on in-service, and certain practical 
restraints listed in the Proposal, were used to paint 

a picture of the Mentor Program, as the developers 
envisioned it. 

The second stage in Walker's model is called 
deliberation. He identifies four deliberative episodes 
within this stage. These are issues, explications, 
brainstorms, and reports. All of these were identified 
in the Mentor tapes. 

Four other episodes were identified as well. 

These episodes took up a great deal of time during 
meetings, but were concerned more with preparation for 
deliberation, rather than deliberation itself. These 
episodes were organization, presentation, update and 
invention. 


Another aspect of deliberation emerged from the 
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transcripts of the Mentor development committee. It 

was noted that, in many cases, there was a social 

aspect to the deliberations. In searching for a way to 
make sense of this social aspect, Berger's idea of 
"plausibility structures" was discovered. The 
plausibility structures which seemed most appropriate 

to these data were legitimations, appeals to significant 
others, and nihilism. These were used in two ways by 

the developers. Legitimations and appeals to significant 
others were used to justify their decisions. Nihilism was 
used as a means of 'letting off steam' and as a way of 
drawing committee members together. 

The third stage of Walker's model is called design. 
The design was analyzed in two steps. The first step 
involved a categorization of the major decisions 
according to whether they were implicit or explicit 
end a delineation of the circumstances or principles 
which were used to justify each decision. Circumstances 
were used far more than principles as a justification for 
decisions. 

The second step (not part of Walker's model ) 
involved an analysis of the design, using the same 
categories as applied to the platform. It was found 
that much of the "vision of what ought to be" had 
vanished during the development process. 

Werner (1977) has said, in reference to a 
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eitde~ in the’ film, as Tt were, "of 'the program 
developers' streams of mtentronality™ (p. IW5yee The 
Mentor Program is such as this. This piece of research 
attempted to present not only the 'frozen slide' of the 
program, but some snapshots which depict the growth and 
change along the way. 

Conclusions 

As with any model, the naturalistic model has its 
Serengqchs-and limitations: 

One limitation concerns the use of the category of 
deliberation. Walker concerns himself only with "the 
intellectual processes of inquiry, judgment, decision, 
and action that preceded, surrounded, and underly the 
eeeton OL a curriculum” (1975, p.°-1L10)* “He categorizes 
this discourse according to four deliberative episodes 
- issue, brainstorm, report, and explication. 

However, while these episodes may comprise the 
whole of deliberation, deliberation does not comprise 
the whole of the development process. Other kinds of 
episodes were found in the Mentor transcripts. These 
were called update, organization, presentation, and 
invention. These episodes comprise the "agenda-making 
and reviewing, making of announcements, reviewing 
progress to date, and the like” (1975, p. 109) which Walker 
chooses to ignore. 


A third aspect of discourse is not included in 


i i in the 
Walker’s naturalistic model and yet 1s present in 


Mentor transcripts. This was a social aspect. ~ lt isa 
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question for further study as to whether or not the 
Mentor Project was unique in this regard. However, it 
did comprise a part of the discourse. The categories 
used to organize this data originated with Berger's 
(1969) concept of plausibility structures. These 
categories were nihilism, appeals to significant others, 
and legitimations. 

By including only deliberative discourse for 
consideration in his model, Walker excludes much of the 
data which gives the "flavour" of the development process. 
For instance, the organizational episode in which the 
Mentor developers are handing out the sheets of a trial 
module, is indicative of one aspect of the development 
process. If only deliberative episodes had been 


included, the picture presented of the development 


process would have been incomplete. Deliberative discourse 


Cannot proceed without the assistance of the discourse 
of the other episodes. 

The four deliberative episodes, the additional 
episodes of organization, update, presentation, and 
invention, and the three plausibility structures could 
all be subsumed under a title such as "Dynamics." 

Another limitation concerns one of Walker's 


deliberative episodes, the issue. Walker's definition 


of issue is: "opposing points of view are propounded and 
. “4 uw 
defended, and discussion is intense and animated 


(Walker, 1971, p. 119). This definition was changed 
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somewhat when applied to the Mentor data. It became 
Simply the idea of trying to resolve a problem. This 
did not necessarily involve hot dispute, but rather the 
laying out of alternatives in trying to come to a 
decision. 

Walker's definition seems to depend on there being 
strongly opposing points of view within the development 
committee itself. This is not always the case, and was 
noe the case*with Mentor. It was not. usually the 
developers who had opposing viewpoints, but the developers 
and members of the ad hoc advisory committee. Therefore, 
when the developers dealt with an issue, it was usually 
a matter of anticipating or reviewing ad hoc committee 
agreements and then preparing counter-arguments. While 
feelings ran high at times, there was not much point in 
engaging in hot dispute with people who were not present. 

Another limitation concerns the design. The 
design, as Walker defines it, is very difficult to 
specify precisely. While the number of explicit decisions 
foi nvtesethe amplicit decisions’ can) never ibe completely 
specified. 

Walker notes this problem, but decides that Gh i 
not serious since 

with accurate records any question that can be 

asked about the implicit design can be answered. 


In framing the question the questioner must ~ 
ask how a particular issue was decided and this 


characterization of the issue defines the 
decision of interest. (1971, p- 55) 
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The problem here stems from the fact that it is 
difficult to identify those issues that do not result 
in explicit decisions. Walker defines the IMp dbo. 
design as being made up of "unconsidered choices" 
wei, o.. O44). It is ditfieult to identify the issue 
involved when courses of action are adopted automatically 
without consideration of alternatives. Furthermore, most 
projects do not keep the "accurate records" upon which 
Walker seems to be depending for specification of the 
implicit design. 

A second limitation of the design as a set of 
Wecrsi1ons 1s the difficulty of using it as a basis for 
Pomparing the platform and the final products. For this 
reason a second level of analysis was added to this 
Tesearch. In this level of analysis the final product 
was analyzed in terms of the same categories which had 
Originally been applied to the platform: Purpose, 
Format, Content, Setting, Role Of Participants, and 
Evaluation. 

This level of analysis allowed a comparison to be 
made between the final products and the developers' 
platform. The necessity of including this Step was 
determined by the holistic nature of this research, as 
opposed to Walker's emphasis on analyzing several 
deliberative episodes in detail. 


The strengths of this model are many. First and 
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foremost, it shows program development as it really is, 
with all its flaws; not as pundits may have decided it 
should be. 

When compared to the classical model as outlined 
by Tyler, certain specific advantages become evident. 

in the classical model, objectives are essential, 
Since without them, learning experiences cannot be 
rationally selected or assessed. The problem here is 
that developers do not always explicitly state their 
Objectives, and if they do state them, it is not 
necessarily the first task they undertake. Walker's 
concept of platform, the system(s) of beliefs and values 
held by developers, accounts for this. If no set of 
objectives is formally stated, then the researcher can 
turn to articles written by developers, correspondence, 
emoGo ject Proposal which outlines intents, or any other 
documents which might illuminate the pertinent beliefs 
and values held by the developers. 

Tf Objectives are explicitly set out, the research 
(Wooten, 1965; Eisner, 1967; Shipman, 1974; Shaw, 1975) 
@adicates that they are not the starting poOanieUe 
rather, they rise out of deliberation. 

As Reid points out: 

Deliberation can be a process of discovery te 

can take an existing situation and move Li tO 

a new plane of understanding and insight 

before an attempt is made to state what 


problems we ought to be trying to solve. 
(1978, pp. 63-64) 
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Therefore, it is inappropriate to place objectives 
at the Reeintite ofthe cycle. 

The naturalistic model, then, begins further back 
Prtne development process than does the classical 
model. The stating of objectives is preceded by 
deliberation and the deliberation stems from the platform 
or system(s) of beliefs and values held by the developers. 
The stating of objectives is, in a sense, a late development 
of the platform. 

Analysis of deliberation makes evident the actual 
processes of decision-making that occurred during 
development. By exposing these in this way, other 
people are enabled to analyze them and determine which 
data determined which decisions. This information can 
then be used to improve the decision-making processes 
Peerutire development projects. Developers can at’ least 
be aware of possible pitfalls and take measures to avoid 
them. 

By representing the final products as a series 
of decisions, the products are related directly back to the 
decisions that produced them, and to the deliberation 
that preceded the decisions themselves. 

Another strength of the naturalistic model is its 
flexibility. Walker's purpose was to analyze the 
deliberative episodes in great depth, using his three-tiered 


System for Analyzing Curriculum Deliberation (SACD). 
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One intent of this study was to trace the Mentor 
issues over the entire course of the development of the 
project. The analysis used in this research involved 
Pmly sthe- bottom tier of the,SACD, that of determining 
deliberative episodes. 

While Walker's intent was not to show changes over 
time, his naturalistic model was able to be adapted to 
that purpose. (A fruitful research project might be 
to take the Mentor transcripts and analyze portions of 
the discourse using Walker's SACD.) 

The key strength of this model is that it is 
descriptive, rather than prescriptive. The classical 
model makes decision-making in program development 
appear to be a straight-forward, logical, analytical 
Brocess. It, is. not.) Itids messy and confused... Many 
factors and influences come into play along the way. 
There are no guarantees that the final products will end 
up looking anything like what was originally intended. 
Thais modelaaccounts:\for, all, of this. 

This study began with some general research questions. 
The naturalistic model was used as a means of portraying 
the Mentor Project data in a way that would provide some 
answers to these questions. The questions and their 
"answers" are as follows: 


3. Upon what basis did the development committee begin 
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Like the Kettering Project (Walker, 1975) and the 
Keele Project (Shipman, 1974), the development process 
did not begin with a clearly stated set of Objectives. 
The Mentor development committee produced a proposal, which 
was taken to the ad hoc advisory committee for approval. 
The Proposal was in two sections, the first being 
devoted to a summary of pertinent research on in-service, 
a listing of practical constraints on the incorporation 
Seeasl OL the research findings into the plan for 
Mentor, a summary of two surveys of teachers' needs 
with regard to in-service, and a description of the 
implications of all of the above for the Mentor Project. 
The second section of the Proposal described the proposed 
format and content of the Mentor Project. 

As with the Kettering Project, there was no argument 
about the platform because of the way in which persons 
were selected for the team. 

Those who were not enthusiastic about the 

approach described to them might pursue the 

Matcer no further, non, rf they did,2.were they 

likely to find a warm reception from the 

gumectorsor the restpoft theastatlt. Eisner is 

talks and writings no doubt persuaded many 

who had not already formed strong opinions on 

the matters he spoke and wrote about. And in 

some minor matters individuals swallowed their 


reservations in order to get on with the work. 
CES ong £00.) 


The members of the Mentor development team were 
like-minded individuals, all in elementary social studies, 


all with many of the same views on teaching and learning. 


Consequently, the platform, as stated, was not discussed. 
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It was simply accepted. The Only concerns ever expressed 
were editorial ones, such as use of punctuation and what 
portion of the American survey to include. 

Curriculum theorists (Schwab, 1973; Reid, 1975) 
recommend that development committees be composed of 
members representing a variety of areas of expertise and 
experilence. However, it seems that it is common practice 
to include like-minded individuals as development committee 
Mmemocrs, rather than incorporating a variety of skills, 
experiences, and even values (Shipman, 1974; Walker, 1975). 

The development was done by a small, homogeneous 

group of subject specialists with past teaching 

experience, but not by practising teachers, and 

with no significant involvement of students, 

school administrators, or laymen. (Walker, 1975, 

Dp. 99) 

The reasons for this are no doubt based in 
Practicalities. If the people who are asked to take on 
feerojeccare based in a university, it is much easier 
to work with others in the same setting than it is to 
coordinate schedules with people outside the setting. 
Also, in the case of both Mentor and the Kettering 
Project, professors used the project as an opportunity 
for graduate students to apply some of the theory to 
which they had been exposed. 

However, it is interesting to note that, in both 
cases, the theory regarding the composition of program 
In the case of 


development committees was ignored. 


Mentor, one tenet of the theory on in-service was also 
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ignored. According to the Piteracire, practising teachers 
Should be involved in planning their own in-service 
programs. 

While the Proposal document went through three 
drafts before being accepted by the ad hoc advisory 
committee, the first section was never changed). “All ‘the 
stakeholders - the development committee, ACCESS;* and ‘the 
ad hoc advisory committee - were willing to accept the 
rhetoric without argument. It was the translation into 
a practical plan of action that the ad hoc committee thought 
worthwhile to question. 


Tom - We seem to have talked a good game in our 
rationale. But when it comes down to carrying it 
through in the development of the thing... 


Mary - We abandoned that a long time ago. 


Ted - That was abandoned from about the second 
week. 


LOM y=yOKay . 


Mary - When you go back and listen to the tapes, 
that was abandoned. It's interesting that, I 
think the advisory committee, in a sense, 
accepted the rationale, in that they've never 
cea lly changed i. .But then they ve directed all 
Omitheiir attbention sto the second part of the 
thing, which is how: are you going to do fe gece 
And in dealing with - "how are you going to do 
thie = this is where the practicalities, Che 
realities, the perceptions of what you can do; 
have shaped how we're coming to this. 


Ted - So the rationale's sort of become just 
empty rhetoric. 


Mary - It’s something that everybody can agree on, 
and like, you can send out, you know, anybody 

who is on that committee would agree with the 
rationale. 
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There was little or no discussion even on the Data 
of the developers as to what was to go into the first 
part of the Proposal. One of the developers simply took 
it home one night and wrote it. After that it was not 
questioned. The developers devoted their attention to 
the second part. 

The creation of products began even before the final 
version of the second part of the proposal was accepted. 
Pag What were the components of the curriculum building 
process? 

Walker found four episodes in deliberation. These 
were issues, where two or more sides of a problem are 
advocated; reports, when others in the group are briefed 
on situations about which one member has privileged 
information; brainstorms, when ideas are generated ina 
brisk fashion; and explications, when one member explains 
some point to the others. 

All of the above were found in the Mentor deliberations. 
However, by no means most of the meeting time was spent 
in deliberation. Much of it was devoted to other 
parsyitss 

Thoseathat were identified in the Mentor transcripts 


were organization, when time was devoted to tasks intended 


to keep things running smoothly; presentation, when one 
Or more members would offer something which they had 


written for consideration by other members; update, which 
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involved a reminder by one member of what had been 
accomplished to date, and possibly, a listing of what had 
yet to be done; and invention, which involved the actual 
production of materials during meeting time. 

mr addztion to’ thle above, a social aspect to 
deliberation was discovered. Three plausibility structures 
were used to categorize this aspect of deliberation. 
Legitimations were used by the developers to JUStiur yor 
"legitimize" certain decisions, usually ones with which 
they were displeased. Nihilism, whereby "alternative 
reality interpretations are given a negative status" 
(Werner, 1977, p. 115) was used as a means of ‘letting off 
steam. Appeals to significant others were again used to 
justify decisions. The developers' significant others 
seem to have been research in the areas of learning 
theory and in-service education for teachers. 

#3 How were decisions made during the development 
Process? 

As Walker points out, one might have "the impression 
that the rest of the curriculum making task could be 
little more than a _logical deduction from platform beliefs" 
GET 5 Be wtl O7)n 

He gives two reasons why this is not the case. 


Pairst, the platform is incomplete. 


One cannot anticipate all the working principles 
he will need. As the work progresses the need 
for principles of some unexpected kind writs 
become acute and they will be devised and bel 
incorporated into the platform. CHOW Ss 
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Second, platform statements are not specific enough 
to apply directly to problems that arise. A situation 
could fall under several such principles. In the light 
Sone principle, it might be a desirable Situation, 
while in the light of another, not so desirable. Therefore, 
deliberation is required in order to reach a decision as to 
what is best in each situation by establishing a hierarchy 
Or principles. 


A project with a sound, comprehensive, but 

as yet unused platform is in somewhat the same 
position as our legal system when a new law has 
been passed. The formulation and passage of 

the law is only the beginning of an often extensive 
set of procedents that must be established as 

that law is applied to particular cases. 

(ll MAS ps4 089 


Walker says of the Kettering Project, "the answer 
to how platform became operating policy is simply this: 
miey argued. about &t"9(1975,° p.. 109). 

A number of issues arose during the deliberation 
phase of the Mentor Project. The major ones were these: 


- Was the in-service program to rely on a leader 
Or was it to be capable of being used independently 


by participants? 


- Where were the classroom demonstrations to take 
Place and who was to teach them? 


- Should an in-service with the intent of teaching 
about inquiry, use inquiry? 


~ Where did the role of the developers end and 
Ghat OL ACCESS begin? 


- Was the material for the videotaped classroom 
examples to be obtained from Kanata es 
Teaching Units (material developed by Alber 3 
Education) or could it be obtained elsewhere: 
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- Were teachers to choose between two modules 

dealing with the same inquiry skill, according 

to their preferred teaching styles (teacher- 

directed or teacher-student shared decision- 

making) or were aspects of each teaching style 

to be in one module? 

According to Walker, "to be constrained by 
circumstances is the curriculum designer's strongest 
possible justification, for then he has no genuine 
enoice™ (1971, p. 55) when making a decision. 

In coming to a decision on each one of these 
issues the developers appealed to circumstances in 
Eve. LOrm Of .the ad hoc advisory committee. If the 
advisory committee reached a particular decision on an 
issue, then the developers had no choice. They had to 
follow the direction of the committee. 

It would seem that the developers never really 
Peok "Ownership" of their products.  As,.one developer . 
said later, "We never put down something that we 
believed in and then stood up for it. We never said, 
Pomwomlenot do this..'", (April, 1981). 

There were several reasons for this unwillingness to 
take "ownership" of the products. 


The first is connected with the fact that the 


developers accepted a directive role for the advisory 


committee. In short order, the advisory committee was 


no longer acting in an "advisory" capacity. The 


relationship between this committee and the developers 


was very much a superordinate-subordinate one. 
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We just snapped to it. When they said, "We 

want examples from the Teaching Units and 

Kanata Kits," we said, "Yes, sir, how Many do 

you want?" (ApraLed oy ig ot) 

It was also a defense against the criticism of this 
committee. It became very discouraging to have things 
go to them and come back to be revised again and again. 

In retrospect, one of the developers commented, 
"I can remember saying, 'There's no point in polishing 
it and putting it into finished form because they'll 
just suggest all kinds of corrections anyway'" 
Perit) 10, 1981)2"-On one or more occasions two of the 
developers sent products in this unfinished state to the 
advisory committee, only to have them come back approved 
as they were!) 

Time was also a factor here. Three of the members 
of the development committee were graduate students 
with full-time course loads and assistantships. The fourth 
grad student was working as a counsellor in a school 
system half-time, as well as taking courses and 
carrying an assistantship. The other two members of the 
team were professors with full teaching loads. The 
Mentor Project was over and above all of the other 
commitments, which both ethically and practically had 


bow take” first priority.’ “Taking "ownership" of the products 


could have involved a great deal of time, defending them 


at advisory committee meetings, etc. 
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A reference was made to this during discussion of 
the issue of whether the classroom demonstrations should 
follow one class through a unit from start to finisn.or 
whether a different classroom should be used for each 
episode. 

Tom - I think what we've got to do is get 

all five of us to go and talk with the committee. 

Get an equal number of people working from 

that point of view. Because we sure got talked 

down on that one last time. 

Brad - We did. 

(Aug. 277, °1980) 

In fact, one of the grad students did attend two or 
three of the advisory committee meetings, but he was the 
exception. (Whether or not members of the advisory 
committee would have wanted all of the developers attending 
their meetings is another question.) 

The developers were able to cope with the 
restrictions which were imposed upon them (or which they 
allowed to be imposed upon them) by the ad hoc committee 
poretch 3 number of devices. 

Humour was one such device. Looking through the 


transcripts of the development committee tapes, one can 


see that humour was a common thread throughout the 


meetings. Much of the humour, too, occurred outside the 


Meetings, such as this example. 


"Tt's like World War I really. We're in the 


trenches and just poke our heads above the trench and smile 
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and get a bayonet in the throat" (Mar. U2, 319 St 

In another example the Mentor Project was likened 
to a tennis game. The grad students were depicted as 
ball boys. The professors were "off for COaching. but 
couldn't find the coach. The members of the advisory 
committee were depicted as serving balls at our throats 
and an individual on the advisory committee was crying 
Broul,’ at every turn (Mar. 23, 1981). 

As is the case in these two examples, much of the 
humour was directed against the advisory committee. 

Another means of coping with this situation was 
through the use of nihilism, a means by which "alternative 
reality interpretations are given a negative status" 
Myerner, 1977, p. 115). 

In many cases there was a degree of nihilism in 
the humour that was used, as in the above two examples. 

In addition, nihilism was applied directly to the 
advisory committee, ACCESS, Alberta Education, the new 
social studies curriculum, and to the Kanata Kits and 
Teaching Units. 

Not only was time a problem for the developers 
as individuals, in trying to cope with often frenetic 
schedules, but time seemed to be a problem for the 


project as a whole. There was very littlestine for 


reflection about what we were doing. No sooner was the 


- les. 
Proposal written, than we were "hammering out" modu 
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External events had a direct bearing on the need 
for haste in the project. The 1978 interim curriculum, 
which had originally been intended to be in place untii 
1982, was suddenly revised and appeared in final form 
in September of 1981. To assist in its implementation, 
e2.2 million was spent on hiring resource teachers to 
conduct in-service sessions. Mentor was now intended to 
be used as training material for this group of people, 
and secondly, ias material for them to use in their 
in-service sessions with other teachers. 

The never-ending revisions seem to be a common 
occurence in curriculum projects. Wooten, in his 
description of the School Mathematics Study Group, says 
that the "continuous writing and rewriting, discussion 
and criticism, suggesting and commenting was the very 
Seeence of SMSG production" (1965, p. 77). 

It was certainly the essence of Mentor. 

Of course, one difference between Mentor and this 
particular project, and others as well, Lsrtthat ein wehrs 
project the writers came together in the summertime and 
Spent their time working on the project exclusively. 
They were not hindered and harrassed by other commitments, 
so perhaps the continual revisions were not gua-te,ethe 
burden that they were to the Mentor developers. 


One unalterable fact about a Mentor development 


committee meeting was that one member would have to leave 


early to attend to another commitment, or that another 


would arrive late for the same reason. 
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Also, in the case of the SMSscG project; the” criticism 
came primarily from other developers. So, while 
someone might be judging your work today, you could be 
judging their's tomorrow. In the Mentor SiCUaeLOny = ht 
was a group of "outsiders" who did the Crrereszance 
There was never any reciprocal exchange of products. 
This is perhaps why the developers became rather 
defensive about their work. 

Shipman said: 

This was not a clear-cut, one-off operation, 

but an untidy affair, involving bargaining as 

muen as abstract definition; a victim of more 

than one uneasy modification. C1 O7 45 Oa) 

Mentor was certainly a result of many an "uneasy 
meamitcation,” on the part of all. of its stakeholders. 
4, Are the products created by the development committee 
congruent with the basis from which they began their 
work? 

The major difference between the intents 
expressed in the Proposal for the in-service program and 
what was actually developed lies in the extent to which 
teachers have a role in shaping their in-service 
experience. 

tn Draft #1 of the Proposal, teachers were to make 
a choice as to which one of four teaching patterns they 
wished to explore, on the basis of a self-awareness | 


inventory and their own knowledge about themselves as 


teachers, In the third draft of the Proposal, the 
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SHES 
four teaching patterns: teacher presenter, learning 
centres, learning contracts, and group investigation, had 
been changed to modules based on the inquiry process in 
the curriculum guide, with the addition of three modules 
On evaluation and one on valuing. In each case, there 
were two modules from which to choose, one for a teacher 
who preferred a teacher-director type of teaching mode 
and one for teachers who preferred to share decision- 
making with students. 

teachers, then, could choose, not only a module on 
the stage of the inquiry model they were most interested 
gietearning about, but one in their preferred teaching 
mode. 

However, over the course of development, the two 
modes were collapsed into one module, thus removing even 
that element of choice. 

Home. . . the rationale came down pretty 

Strong on the need to try to involve teachers 

in the planning of their own experience, and 

accepting some responsibility for thinking 

about themselves and how they work in their 

Glassroom and, then out of that reflection, 

making some conscious decisions about what 

they want to, to experience, to learn about. 

And it just seems like we're sort of backing 

away from that somehow. The choices left open 

to teachers, really now, we've On lyeone, = pee 

of these modules might I pick up and go through: 

So their decision-making role in shaping their 


own experience is really not, there's not much 
left. 


(Apri =i 930) 


The self-awareness inventory now bore little 


relation to the only choice that teachers had to make. 
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in the same way as the element of choice gradually 
diminished as time went on, so did teachers' input into 
the in-service experience itself. 

In looking at Draft #2 of the Openers module, 
teachers were asked to generate a list of characteristics 
of an effective Opener, based on an experience with an 
Opener, earlier in the module. By Draft #3, they are 
even fa bist of characteristics and asked .to icheck ‘the 


ones which they consider to be most important. 
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Implications 
i: Implications for Practice 

Shipman and others have lamented the lack of 
See er tence’ of ‘the job". SP" tobe ‘done “46 sérVe asa 
guide to new curriculum development teams to use" 
(Shipman, 1974, p. 64). 

As more developers or observers of development 
teams record their experiences, hopefully new teams 
will be able to avoid some of the pitfalls encountered 
by previous projects. 

PerumMber of points’; which may béevof ‘use to ‘others 
emerge from the data gathered over the course of the 
Mentor Project. 

The Outset of the Project 
i One contract which covers the entire project is 
preferable to separate contracts for parts of the project. 
By agreeing to a contract at the outset of a project, 
developers are clear as to what the expectations are 
Per their “rolle’) © Tf expectations “differ, then this’ is ‘the 
time either to come to a compromise or to reach a 
decision that the parties will not be able to work 
together. It is much easier to abandon a project at 
this point, than later, when part of the project has 


been completed. It is difficult to negotiate when one 


has already undertaken certain development commitments, 
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and has both an interest and a stake in the success 

Gf the project. In the case of Mentor, two separate 
contracts were signed; one near the beginning ofthe 
mrOoject, and theother in June of 1980. When it came 
time to sign the second contract, the developers found 
that their role encompassed more than they had 
anticipated. 

Another advantage of one contract is that it ensures 
the financial arrangements are set down in writing at the 
Outset of the project. People's memories fade and even 
their understanding of arrangements at the time when they 
are made, can vary remarkably. If financial arrangements 
are taken care of at the outset, then they will not crop 
up later and cause negative feelings on the part of all 
parties involved. In the case of Mentor, the first 
contract covered a small piece of the total task and was 
ber a very small sum of money. The developers and the 
other parties involved had widely different figures in 
mind, as to what had been originally agreed upon as the 
final total which they were to receive for their efforts. 
When it came time to sign the second contract, there 
were serious problems. 


2. The context of a development committee and an ad hoc 


advisory committee seems a difficult one in which to work. 


If this, by necessity, is the situation, then «the. roles 


of each committee, and any individuals connected to, but 


not part of, the committee, should be made clear initially. 
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Developers then can make a decision as to whether or not 
they are prepared to work within the prescribed parameters. 
ce Developers need to ensure at the outset of a project 
that the timelines are realistic. It is important that 
timelines allow for extensive pilotting and the possibility 
of extensive changes as a result. It is also important 
that developers have time to reflect on what they have 
done and where they are going. It might even be wise to 
consider secondment of the developers fdr a period of time, 
so that concentration on the project could be total. 
4. Organizational matters, while seemingly of minor 
importance, do impinge upon the effectiveness of a project. 
Every project should have a permanent place to call its 
Own. Preferably the "place" should be a locked room with 
plenty of storage space. 

The Mentor Project did not have its own place for 
tne first five months, and as a result, material was lost 
in transit and a great deal of time was spent OLLOrM EO), 
and at the beginning of each meeting, in sorting through 
piles of papers picked up off desks and brought to the 
meeting place. 
Ds Educational program development is not for the weak 
in spirit. Developers need to be mentally prepared, at 


the outset of a project, for a stressful period in their 
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A developer needs to be determined, yet possess an 
ability to compromise. A developer needs to be intelligent, 
knowledgeable, and committed. A developer must have 
endless patience, a ready sense of humour, and a hard 
outer shell to withstand the 'slings and arrows' of pilot 
teachers and advisory committees. 

Or Plan for inclusion of practising teachers on the 
development committee. The curriculum literature clearly 
points to the importance of practising teachers being 
members of development committees. 

Shipman makes a distinction between 

(a) Teachers fully cooperating in the 

development from the start, including 
the defining of aims. 

(b) Teachers only helping a project to try 
out its materials and its suggested 
methods. 

(1974, p. 144) 

The Mentor Project chose the second option (as did 
Shipman's Keele Project). Perhaps greater input from 
practising teachers during the development process 
would have made the program more acceptable to teachers 
when it came time to pilot. 

During the Project 
78 Be aware that many decisions take a great deal Of 
time to reach. Be concerned about lengthy discourse 
only when it is trivial or repetitive. 
one Take the time to record the deliberations for future 
committees. Geman, said, when beginning his research, 


that he "thought there must be a body of lore somewhere 
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that would enable curriculum makers to profit from the 
insights and mistakes of their predecessors" (POT De 0 2). 

He soon discovered that this was not the case. Instead, 
he found what Schwab has referred to as a "virtual absence 
Of record” (1975, p. viii) of the deliberations of 
development committees. 

As more and more studies attempt to do this, there will 
besa picture built up “of what educational program 
development is really like. It is only then that we can 
begin to build upon what has gone before. 

2 Consider taping one or two meetings and then 
transcribing the tapes in order to study the language 
used. Ask how communication could be improved. Are some 
members of the committee dominating others? Is everyone 
given time to express opinions? Are people delineating 
their positions clearly, or are they making unwarranted 
assumptions that their meaning is understood? 

10. Be aware that developers must tread a fine line 
between standing up for their own products and ideas and 
being open to the views of other stakeholders. This is 
not an easy task. 

Shipman (1974) has probably done one of the most 
extensive studies available, portraying curriculum 
development and the roles of various stakeholders. He 
comes to the conclusion that program development is a 
Process, of, "bargaining, negotiation and horsetrading" 
(1974, p. 43) between the parties involved. Perhaps 
this is the way it should be, with the final program a 


beneficiary of varied perspectives. 
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From,a.developer's point of view, this is not what 
happened with the Mentor Project. The mode became one 
of developers carrying their products to advisory 
committee meetings, where they were told how they were 
to be revised. 

However, if developers wish to have a degree of 
autonomy, then they must exercise it. In an interview, 
a member of the ad hoc advisory committee stated that 


the developers had "allowed themselves" to become tied 


down to the use of the Kanata Kits and Teaching Units in 


the Mentor modules (April 6, 1981). 

Until that point, we as developers, had considered 
ourselves as victims. But perhaps, victims are such 
because they ‘allow themselves' to be victimized. 

In a conversation long after the development of 
Mentor, two of the developers likened the development 


committee to a woman who is beaten by her husband. 


Instead of taking a stand, she complains to the neighbours 


of her harsh treatment, and then goes back for more 
(July 30, 1982). The analogy is apt, except that the 


developers complained to one another. 


Connected to this is the aspect-of “selling” things 


to other parties involved; in this case, the development 


team being the merchant and the ad hoc committee the 


shopper. 


Ted - But I suspect the committee will go 
for Number Three. 
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Susan - Then maybe we should present a strong 
aegument for the other two. 


peam- i think we did. I think Tom did. 

susan — I do too. 

Peery — You could sell that, 

(AUG 3 5277s 2698.0) 

Shipman (1972) refers to program development as 
Oe Dusy marketplace” (p. 152). Perhaps the buying and 
selling should be reciprocal, rather than one party 
always doing the buying or rejecting and the other the 
selling. 

Following the Project 

Take time to evaluate the decision-making processes 
anc tO discuss ways in which practice could have been 
improved. What would we do differently another time? 
What implications can be drawn from our experience that 
Might be of benefit to other developers? 

IT Implications for Further Research 

Before we can judge the worth of contemporary 
practices, we must develop a thorough understanding of 
them. 

Considerable reference has been made in this study 
to the dearth of research on the processes of program 
development. It should be noted that part of the 
reason for this is that not every curriculum development 


committee is amenable to having its deliberations recorded 


and made public. The members of the Mentor committee 


were somewhat unique in this regard. 
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This may have stemmed partly from the Ssettingsof£ 
the project and the backgrounds of the committee members. 
Research 41s,,)of' course, ia major reason for the existence 
Pee aver sities. ea tieindividuals, at universities, are 
going to use others as objects of research, <sihen “st 
seems only fair and reasonable that they, themselves, 
Should be open to the same scrutiny. This is perhaps 
why the projects reported in the literature tend, with 
few exceptions, to be at universities, rather than at the 
school district level. 

It is understandable that members of a development 
committee would be concerned about having their 
deliberations recorded for posterity. Remarks, presented 
Out of context, sometimes do not convey the meaning 
intended. Sometimes statements are made, in the heat of 
Phe moment,. tape recorder .or not;ethat are regretted later. 
Also, almost anyone, no matter how well educated, appears 
somewhat incoherent when their words are put on paper 
exactly as they were uttered. The tendency to interrupt 
One another and to leave sentences unfinished, the long 
pauses, the "um's," and the "uh's," do not make 
individuals appear particularly articulate. Pseudonyms 
are a thin disguise at best, for those outsiders who know 
the committee members. 


None of the developers expressed a concern about 


having language tidied up. These people were willing to 


feocheir.wordssstand. «By, doingeso,»they.allowedsrhe 
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researcher to capture the true flavour of oral conversation. 
he 1 Sunlikely "that “all development committee members 
would be as willing to let this happen. 

With that proviso, there are a number of areas 
in which the naturalistic model could contribute to further 
research. Walker (1971, pp. 60-63) has identified five 
of these areas, each of which has been delineated below. 
Some of the questions listed are the same as, or have 
been based on, those Walker has suggested. Others fit 
into his categories, but suggest slightly different 


directions for study. 


As PicsmoaelLtselE Contains ‘propositions that meed tto 
be tried. 


Do developers, in fact, share a greater body of 
common beliefs than one would expect of groups of similar 
composition? Do members of a development committee, in 
fact, appeal to a platform, or common body of beliefs, when 
making decisions? Do development committees with similar 
platforms conduct similar deliberations and produce similar 
designs? 
2. The model provides a conceptual basis for descriptive 
studies of curriculum development. 

What kinds of statements comprise a typical platform? 
Are they statements of aim? Are they theoretical 
statements? What kinds of issues are common to 


deliberation? What proportion of deliberation time 1s 


commonly spent dealing with issues, and what proportion 


: i s 
is devoted to organization, updates, presentations, 
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explications, brainstorming, reports, and production? 

How many alternatives does a development Group, eypreally 
examine before coming to a decision? Does new information 
change decisions already made? What are the data sources 
commonly used in decision-making? Does decision-making 
commonly rest in the hands of one or two more 

powerful developers? 

3. The model provides a conceptual basis for studies of 
the effectiveness of various design elements. 

An important area which has received little research, 
is the problem of determining whether or not different 
design elements produce different results. In the case 
of an in-service program, examples of appropriate questions 
Might be: Does group interaction result in a more 
effective program? What effect does building in a choice 
element for participants have on the perceived success 
of the program? Does group interaction in an in-service 
program result in the development of longterm support 
groups? How effective are support groups in, facilitating 
change in the classroom? 

AY The model could facilitate curriculum research by 
Making it possible to formulate succinctly questions that 
have not received enough attention from curriculum 
specialists. 


Walker points out that a model has an effect in 
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Shaping the kinds of questions that are asked. For 
instance, the classical model, by its nature ahas 
Suggested studies into how to formulate Objectives most 
effectively. The naturalistic model encourages studies 
in other areas. 

Which grounds for justification are the most 
appropriate? (This involves studying the logical and 
empirical foundations of the process of justifying decisions.) 
Decisions are justified by many different means. 
Bevelopers can go,back to platform principles. They can 
incite an outside constraint as determining their decision. 
They can cite information which they have gathered, 
pertinent to the data at hand. 

What is the most effective order in which to make 
decisions? By making decisions with widespread 
significance early in the development process, the scope 
of further decisions can be so reduced that many options 
Are cutlort before they can be considered. We need to 
study the consequences of looking at various kinds of 
@uestions at different points in deliberation. 
pe ine mode!. should help to. identity problems 1rem OrMer 
fields whose solution would facilitate curriculum development. 

The field of psychology is directly related to the 
study of program development. What is the optimum size 


foe a-droup which has the task of designing an educational 


program? Is a democratic model the most effective in 


terms of decision-making? What skills should members of 
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the committee possess? What should their backgrounds be? 
How do members of a development committee influence one 
another? What are the paths of influence in a* particular 
development committee? 

The purpose of this study was "to map an unfamiliar 
terrain" (Doyle & Ponder, 1976, p. 4). We have very 
little knowledge about the processes involved in the 
development of educational programs. As we become more 
familiar with the ways in which educational programs 
are actually developed, we will be able to make informed 


decisions about how they should be developed. 
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